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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The mass of erudite Topographical information displayed in the following 
pages^ was originallj intended by the author as introductory to a more extended 
work. The departure, however, from this country, of the possessor of the 
voluminous materials — the fruits of a life of investigation — and out of which 
the ultimate history would have been composed, has left to the publisher the 
alternative of cancelling 414 Quarto Pages of interesting matter ; or, of offering 
the present work to the general reader, at a price which will place it within the 
reach of every person, wishing to obtain a knowledge of the great transactions 
which have for a succession of centuries, been operating such striking changes 
on the surface as well as in the history of the district to which it refers. 
Adopting the latter course, this volume is respectfully recommended to the at- 
tention of resident Yorkshire families, as well as to readers in general. To such 
persons, the large quantity of curious and elaborate information contained in 
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the following pages, including (according to the Author's design) the complete 
Historical and Topographical Introduction, and the entire Histories of Don- 
caster and Conisbrough, will be sufficient to secure it a place in the Family 
library. It is a record of matters which must be highly interesting to every 
topographical enquirer in the Wapentake, especially to every intelligent inha- 
bitant of Doncaster and the circumjacent neighbourhood. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



On laying before the public the following memorials relating to the ancient state of 
the Wapentake of Strafford and Tickhill^ it may probably not be deemed amiss, 
if we introduce a particular by a general description of its former condition^ together 
with its topographical aspect in the British^ Roman^ Saxon, and Norman ages ; its 
boundaries and extent ; its navigable and other streams ; with a brief account of the 
rise, progress, orders, and dissolution of monastic and other religious institutions, 
whose houses, possessions, and privileges, constitute so prominent a feature in the 
annals of early times; with a survey oC several other matters, of a general and local 
nature, worthy of the observation of all such as admire relics, institutes, and obser- 
vances, long since ingulfed by the rapacious jaws of all-destroy ing time* 

To attempt to dive into the original cause, or to name the precise era, of the 
division and subdivision of nations, empires, and kingdoms, into a multiplicity of 
portions, as diversified as they are numerous, would be an herculean task. The 
universality of the system shows the necessity,and its general adoption the importance 
of the scheme ; we shall, therefore, wholly confine ourselves to the theatre of our 
present exertions, and leave to abler hands, such things as exceed our grasp, and 
defy our feeble power. 

On the south, this wapentake is bounded by the county of Derby, on the north 
and north-west by the wapentake of Osgoldcross, on the west by those of Staincross 
and Agbridge, while its eastern and north-eastern limits are circumscribed by the 
counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. 

At a more early period, its internal part was subdivided into a number of smaller 

portions, which the lapse of time, and the revolution of ages, have now hurled into 

the abyss of oblivion. Amongst these, we may reckon the liberties of the castles of 

Sheffield, Tickhill, and Conisbrough ; the shire of Hallam, the soke of Doncaster^&Ci 

I, b 
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II INTRODOCTIOK. 

with others o(* minor note and more limited importance. The shire of Hallam, and 
the Boke of Doncaster, it is true, have yet functions peculiarly local ; but the age in 
which their judicial power, lordly consequence, and jTeudal tyranny, shone forth in a 
pre-eminent manner, disappeared, principally, on the event of the Restoration. 

The wapentake is now, and most probably ever has been, since the age in which 
Tickhill became a component part, divided into two portions, the lower and higher, 
or south and north. The line of demarcation, commences at the village of Wentworth, 
whence it runs, in an imaginary line, to the town of Rotherham ; following the Don 
to Conisbrough, it crosses the present turnpike road, at or near Butterbusk, and 
after coming nearly into contact with the boundary line of the soke of Doncaster^ 
between Rossington and Wadworth, if proceeds to the county edge, near Stancel, 
and there terminates. 

Respecting its ecclesiastical situation^ w^ may briefly observe, that it is wholly 
comprised within the deanery of Doncaster, and the arch-<leaconry of the county of 
York, save Finningley, Rossington, Bawtfy, and Wallenwell&i which are in the 
arch-^deaconry of Nottinghftmi Laughton«-en-le*-morthen, Wadworth, and Mex- 
brough, are peculiars, and were therefore exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary. 

As a portk>n of the county of York, it is situated fn that part of the north of 
England, nationally denominated by our British ancestors, the " Brigantes," whose 
province or state comprised the modern divisions, or counties of York, Cumberland, 
Lancaster^ Westmoreland, ^ttd Ae btdbopric of Duifiatn.* Subse(|uently to the 
advent of the Romans, and dnrifig the early part of their ascendancy in tiiis island, 
the same portion of the country was known by the name of *^ Maxima C^esarieniiSy^ 
but in the latter perioil thereof, it bore the appellation of Valentia, in compliment 
to Valentiniaa, who at that tita^ swayed the Roman seeptre.t 

On the coming in of the Saxons, and the eventual reiluction of the province, it 
again changed itsname, without suffering any prominent alteration in its boundaries, 
tind was by them t;al)^d Deira, and speedily afterwards, North»Humber-land, or 
NoKhumbfia; which, according to the testimony of a number of writers, was divided 
into t4vo parts ; the most southwardly whereof was, as we have just remarked, named 
Deira; while the northwardly bore the appellation of Bernicia, which extended to 

* Vid. the Map of iHoletny, as itctffl^d by the learned Horsley . Also, Camden*^ firittfinia, toI. i. p. 80. Bishop 
OibtonS etfitbn. 

t Vid« the Map orHorsley,at svpra, and Maopheiwm'a Antiquities of Scotland, p. 63 ; the hitter of whom seems ta 
agree with Ric|)ard of Cirencester, in giving to Valentia a higher latitude. See Eichanl's n^p, in Stukeley's and 
Hatche(t*8 ed, of** Ricardi Corinensis de Situ Britanniae," 
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. I19TRODOOTION. . Ul 

.4fae MUt qS EdMbttrgh.* In this itote it omtkmed to . exist uniil the time of our 
.tmittortal Alfred,, mh^^ for tlie more effectual admtiiistnKtion of jutsitice, again altered 
.ItitfliTiMODS; trhidn regtdatioiMi Jutye descended down to our time, and are in all 
{nebahility destinffd to run cQeral in duration witfa the name of EngLand itself*^ 
After the last named regulations by that consummate prioee, our wapentake forms 
ane of the largest portions into which the West Riding is split, being one of the 
:tbii4gr«one subdivisions that Euretiseire^ or, as softened down by a more rapid and 
Mfined mode of expceasion, llMit Yorkshire contains* 

3%e pMcise line of boundary, which determined its extent southwards, ctmnot in 

•UiSatisfiietory manner be now ascertilined ; but it is probable, that the present line 

.eftdemareation, winch bounds the present county, may in most cases be esteemed its 

aneienrt limits. This position, howeyer, has been controverted by the learned and 

togenious historian of Manchester, who, on the powerful and respectable authority 

of P^ge and Stukeley, assigns to the Don this important fiinction. But their argu- 

ments,.notwithstanding their acuteness, are by no means .satisfactory. Unacquainted 

jwith tlie lower portion' of this district, they affirm, that the small part of the county 

..jof York, south of the Don, ought to be referred to the Coritani; and adduce as 

e jmdence therectf, the testknony c^ the monk of Westminster, whose authority, on 

this, occasion, they suppose to be conclusive ; but on an inspection of that useful and 

iiighly interesting document, no such proof, either positive or circumstantial, as is 

^calculated to settle the point at issue, and place beyond a doubt the line in question, 

. can, we presume, be found. 

^ The Ad JPme$ of Richard is by Stukeley placed at the village of Greasbrooke, 
with whom Mr. Whitaker agrees ; but it is scarcely necessary to observe, that this 
place is situated from one to two miles of the river Don, and cannot, therefore, be 

, consistently adduced in support of their hypothesis ; neither has it, as will be shewn 
under itsproper head, any thing Boman about it, which is adapted to strengthen, 
even. the wildest and most unmeasured conjectures. Bishop Gibson judiciously 
asserts, ^^ that most of the barbarous nations seem, according to their strength at 
different times, to have had dominions larger and narrower, especially in Britain* 

.where were so many kings; we cannot imagine tnit that thc^ frequently made en- 

, Cfoadhments on each other ;" and, consequently, as frequently changed the boundary 
line I of ; their several provinces; biit these remarks, however acute they may be 
considered, will not apply in all their bearings to our present case. 



^ Ctttnden> Brit, dt tdpra. 



'' f Whitaker .bM,.ki'%*«ei^'«ttsMi«faclfry'iiltDn^^ UksfinMDiAlfrad.tiiijB banoiir* Vid. kk Him. of 

Manchester, toL ii, p« 113. 
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IV INTRODCOTIOV. 

In the Britifih era, and prior to thedestmctioD of theCoritankn wood, a river ^f 
more than ordinary consequence undoubtedly pervaded the c^Eitral part of thisraat 
level. The waters issuing from the springs in the neighbourhood of Wad worthy 
Edlington, Malpi^hill, &c. &c«, meandering from their sources, would unite iheir 
streams in the lowermost portion of the champaign, and form a conjunction with the 
Idle, Ydle, or Eoidle, below the village of Wroot, Worth, or With ; thus augmented 
in magnitude, and gently winding down the valley, they would join the old Don, a 
little north-east of Sandtoft, and, on one and the same bed, mingle their waters with 
those of the Trent and its tributary streams, a little previously to the junction of that 
river with the Ouse, at Trent-falL On the annihilatiim of the forest by the Romans, 
a woful and disastrous change would ensue* The outlets, which had hitherto pre* 
served the country tolerably dry, would fail in that capacity, and in lapse of time, 
a cxHintless herd of smaller streams would of course be created, which, together with 
the overflowing of the larger rivers, effected by the craft of Roman policy^ would 
render their vicinity an impassable morass, and of course contract the original extent 
of the borders of each province, in the same proportion, as the cause operated to a 
greater or less degree. Under these considerations, therefore, we must esteem the 
river Trent, or at^ll events, the old river. Don, to be the line (^demarcation between 
the Brigantian and Coritanian kingdoms, in this part of our district; for we cannoti 
we conceive, consistently suppose, that either the Britons or Romans passed barriers 
so strikingly natural and determinate ; and that, if at any time, or on any occasion, this 
grand and extensive portion of Great Britain found a limit in this vicinity, a more 
appropriate part than the centre of this level could not present itself. Admitting, 
however, that local circumstances induced the aborigines to cross the Trent, near its 
conjunction with the Ouse, which, it is probable, was the case, a more inviting op-* 
portunity for that purpose does not occur.* The number of rills, created and fed by 
sources so ample, would flow on, until their courses effected an union with some neigh* 
bouring stream or streams, which, when united, would form a river sufficiently large, 
together with the swampy nature of the ground, to arrest their further progress north* 
ward, and compel them to regard that current and its adjacent streamlets, as the par* 
tition line which formed the boundary of the two kingdoms. 

After the Don discontinued to circumscribe the Brigantian province^ dther the 
river Torne or the Idle then assumed that function. If the latter one had Ihat charge^ 
it most probably relinquished it near Misson ; if the former, near Akeholm ; when^ 

* Ex altera parte ad Anfonam inoolebant Comabiia BrigaDtibas, et oteano Ticini, Coritanni in tractu ayWia obsito^ 
^ui, at alioe Brittoanam syWce Caledonia fait appelkta. De hac autem lii. mentionem faeit biatorieos ille Floroi.. 
Civitag primaria Coritannoram erat Ragee ; et pneter haoc Romanoram colonia Lindam, in extrema ad orientem pra^ 
f iadtt wnu Totam tcio regkmem iMlluiam aecat fluTuia Tri?ona* Bkturdi Corm^ lib«.i« cap. Ti. sec. jjol. 
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.INTRODUCTION. V 

after visiting the village of Finningleyy the appellative of which name in the British 
tongue denotes a limit or boundary^ the confines of that large forest, so dearly de- 
picted on the boap of Riohard^ served as a terminal i6 the vicinity of Bawtry, &e.9 
when it afterwards seetais to have traversed that mountainous tract of country, which 
gave birth to tiiie Mersey and the Don. In the Roman aud Saxon periods, the old 
line of partition would vanish with the destruction of the forest, and the inundation 
of its site ; when the confines of each province, as we have before observed, would 
for a series of years be determined only by the margin of that extensive lake, which 
this part of the wapentake, ever after that event, would of necessity present. From 
the Annihilation of this portion of the Sylva Caledonia of the monk, by the Emperor 
Sept. Severus^ to the age of Alfred the Great^ a period of more than seven hundred 
years elapsed ; in the interim whereof^ we may suppose, without incurring the im- 
putation of inconsistency^ that the confusion caused by the fall of wood, &c. would 
in some measure have subsided. The waters, which on every flood escaped through 
the confinesof the larger rivers^ would, ftfter flowing at random for some time, create 
themselves channels, which, it is likely, would be nearly on the site of the British 
beds ; as, in both cases, the lowermost part of the level would be found. In dry 
seasons, the waters would be quickly leteened by evaporation, and such as were left 
would be gathered t<^ther, and the old Don, being the nearest and most important 
channel, would serve as an estuary, into which most of the inferior rills would empty 
themselves,* and thus re-establish the old limits, which even now constitute the 
partition line that separates the counties of Lincoln and York. The opinions of 
Stukeley and Pegge, relative to this question, who are followed by Whitaker and 
others, seem to be founded on a plan <^ too general a nature. They appear tq have 
been totally ignorant of the local and peculiar condition of this portion of the country, 
and to have overlooked the early state of the Don, Tome, Idle,&c. On the arrival 
of the upper Don at Thorne, a part of its waters took a course directly west, and 
communicated with the united streams of Idle and Tome, west of Bradholm,'f while 
the present branch thereof mingled its waters with those of the Aire ; all of which 
eventually rendezvoused in the Abu9 of Ptolemy, or Humber ; that great and spacious 
estuary for all the waters issuing out of the western side of the British Appenines, 

In addition to the topographical evidences that have been adduced to prove that 
the present river Don was never the Brigantian boundary, other circumstances of an 
historical nature come in aid of the same positicm. That Doncaster, the royal village 
of King Edwin, was situated within the limits of the Brigantian province^ has never 

* That thif was the case, is rendered mattifest by the map o< this dlstrlcl, which is gifen in Cole's ed. of Dugdale^a 
History of Embankiog. 

f Bradbolm may, it is probable, hire been derived from the Anglo-Saxon, B|iab, or Bjiabe, laius^ broad^ wide, or 
ample; and Holme, arirer island j hence we conceire, that Broad-i«land would be a literal translation of tlie tero^ 
Bradbolm. 
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VI INTRODUCTIQH. 

be^n questioned ; yet it was always placed on the souihem bunk of the Don^ and 
was made the rallying point of King Egbert's scattered army^ after his disastrous 
defeat in the north by the roving Danes ; and we also learn^ as will be faereafitar 
hoted^ that the village of Conisbrough, was occasionally^ as its name imports, a royal 
residence of th^ PTorthumbrian monarchs. That Hatfield was a Nordbtiunbrian town, 
is deducible from the circumstance of the synod being held there in A. D. 681^ wh^ 
the presidency thereof was conferred upon a Northumbrian prince, by that august 
assembly ; which we can scarcely suppose would have been the case, had that town 
been within the jurisdiction of the Mercian roonardi; neither can we consistently 
suppose^ thkt the virtuouis and brave Edwin would have become the assailant, by an 
invasion of the territories of his powerful and vindictive neighbour, Penda, in encamp- 
ing or meeting the combined army on the plains of Hatfield, in A* IX 638. 

The Ad Fines of Bichard's eighteenth iter would also, we prefsrume, ha^ve been 
more accurately placed, ifStukeley, Pegge,*&c. had advanced souliiwards toTemple- 
brough, an undoubted Roman station, on the Rykiield street, and on the sootbem 
bank of the Don ; instead of stopping at the village of Greasbrooke, or, as erroneously 
spelt by Stukeley, Greaseborough. The distance of Legiolium from Ad Fines, in a 
Ijne nearly direct, accords well with the distance l^id down by the monk ; and as 
the way, so far as its course has yet been discovered, prdceeded in a tolembly straight 
line, Templebrough appears to have a stronger claim on oirr attention, and better 
entitled to that ancient appellation, than the^village before named. On a ^hasty and 
superficial view, however, some derangemenjt in 4he numbers of the nextstotion may 
seem to militate against this opinion ; but^oH a more mature consideration, it will be 
seen, that the bending line of the Wad, betiiteen the next unnataed station, near 
Chesterfield, and that on the Don, is calculated to lengthen the distance, and thereby 
rectiTy the apparent disagreewierit. ^ 

The etymology of the term. Ad Fines, may itdt be inaptly made out by Dr. 
Stukeley. It occurs three times in the iters of Richard, and is alwaysVplaeed near 
to the boundary line of some province; hence he imagines it to imply, a station 
between or near the line of demarcation of the Brigantes and Coritani. *^ Ad Fines 
Maxima inter et Flavla.'^ " Ad Fines Trinobantes inter et Cenomanoi 5'' and, " Ad 
Fines Brigantes inter et Coritanos." Bi«t it is observable, that with the exception 
of " Ad Fines," in the above three eases, the Temainder of the citation is made by 
the pen of Dr. Stukeley, and is merelytiUopted as a distinguishing feature; in the 
same manner, and for the same purpose, as we distinguish the various Woodhouses, 
&c. viz. Hatfield«woodhouse, Hantidworth-^oodhouse, &c. Adwick-supVDearn, 
^and Adwick-le-street.* The string of castles which formerly fenced the banks t>f 
the Don, together with the frequent occurrence of the Saxon Burg, Buruh, or 

• Vide Stukeley *8 Coni. on Richard, pp. 49, 61» & 62. 
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Boroiigh^ was one and the principal reason that led Stukeley, and after him Whitaker, 
to assign to this rirer the charge of separating the two provinces or states; but it 
should be borne in mind, that during the iBritish dynasty, no such structures had' 
existence; and after the invasion of the Romans^ and the subsequent reduction of 
the Brigantes^ none were necessary ; it is, therefore, to the Saxons only that such 
edifices would be of any service whatever, as bulwarks of defence; and even then, 
with the probable exception of the upper part of the river, they would be of but 
little use, having already natural barriers of greater magnitude, and of more efficacious 
import, than any which could be devised by human ingenuity, or formed by the 
inventive malignity of finite capacities, even when urged on and sharpened by those 
powerful levers, ambition and revenge. None of the castellated edifices are now in 
existence, save the one at Conisbrough ; and whether the present remain is assignable 
to a Saxonic original, is a dubious question, it is evident, however, or highly pro- 
bable, that a strong hold of no ordinary character, had being here, long ere the 
advent of the Normans.* 

Higden, although comparatively a modern writer, is of opinion, that the line of 
partition ran nearly on the verge of the present limits of the county of York. His 
words are, ^^ Ab austro flumen Humbrse descendendi versus occidentem, per fines 
comitatuum Nottinghamise et Derbiae, usque ad flumen de Mersae." And Mr. 
Hunter, the able historian of Hallamshire, has come to the same conclusion ; while 
the map delineated under the superintendance of the learned Mr. Leman, presents 
the same confines. Before we give to the Don this charge, it might be well to 
estimate the advantages that would accrue to the Mercians, by holding this contracted 
dired of land south of the Don« Separated from the rest of their possessions by a 
range of mountains, and a miry district, which in some places, even in our day, pre- 

* SonesAer the wyntere, when the somar bigan, 

The'KjsgB ittd ha meyne went to htrsfh-fatumf^ ^ 

It wae on Wltwmt j4e day, in ty me of atepynift 

Kom meisengers of the Northe an teld Egbrithe the Rynge 

Throh Frithbjild, a Lorde of the Nortfaende 

ind aade, * Sir Bgbriht, oar ehefe Kias^ to tUle lende, 

Suifiur not Sir Frithbalde, long to lede thia pgne «. 

H ii foike besy de Tuede es slay ne and kast ther inoi 

He is now in poynte his regne for to Tyne, 

Throogh them of IHomark, this lande wUie thet wyne. 

And yi thei Sir Fritbhalde haf now oner comen» 

The to ther remenant of the Northe son aalle thei nomen. 

Sir for thys hie feste, and for tbe Trinitie 

Suffer Qs nought to lefe, for defaulte of the.' 
The burgh-Konan hero recoidttl by theobioiiicler^ baa referenp^, we abould ftresujme, to the medernCMilis^b ; 
a post of sufficient importance to demand tbe attention 6t the Northumbrian moniirf^is, and an inferenoial urofkf, jthit 
Doncaster, at that period, was not in a tenable condition, and that it was destroyed, as will be hereafter attempts^ tp be 
proved, \i^ the pagans, in A. D. S33. The contest between Egbei t and tbe Diinos to^ ptsoe ab6at two hundred years 
aflerwarwards. 
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sent a barrier sufficient to deter or defy the active hand of avarice from rendering it 
useful for any purpose whatever, it could not at that remote age, we should presume, 
be of any utility, either in a civil, agricultural, or commercial point of view, to our 
Mercian neighbours. 

The division of this wapentake, as well as of the nation in general, into parishes, 
next to counties, forms one of the most important measures, and is more sensibly and 
universally felt at the present day, than any other subdivision whatever. Manorial 
rights and baronial privileges are divisions interesting only to a small portion of man- 
kind; while the rights and duties, incumbent upon every parishioner, concern men 
of every order, from the peer to the peasant. The origin of this partition is gene- 
rally ascribed to Honorius, the sixth archbishop of Canterbury ; but we esteem it 
extremely questionable, whether a date so early as A. D. 634 ought in justice to 
be assigned to that event.* The learned Selden, it is true, attempts, with much 
ingenuity, to give to their institution a much earlier date ; and Dr. Tilleslby, his 
reverend animadverter, has been unsuccessful in his endeavours to confute him.t 
But the authorities which they adduce do not appear to refer to such districts as 
those at present so denominated. Whatever might be the situation of Roman 
Britain, relative to the existence of such portions, it is extremely probable, that if 
established on a limited scale, they again disappeared on the recurrence of the 
idolatrous worship introduced by the Saxons, who were complete strangers to the 
doctrine of Jehovah, and who demolished, with wanton hands, every edifice that 
was inscribed to the Christian Deity. 

The parishes, into which England was divided by Honorius, evidently appear to 
have been dioceses, over which their bishops, as at present, held a subordinate 
jurisdiction. In A. D. 680, ^' Merciorum provincia in quinque parochias est 
divisa ;''J which proves, in a clear and satisfactory nianner, in what sense the term, 
" parochiffi," was then received ; as that province, as it is there called, comprised 
the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Wbrcester, Warwick, Leicester, Rutland, 
Northampton, Lincoln, Bedford, Nottingham, Cjbester, and' part of Hertford ; 
forming one of the largest portions into which the Anglo-Saxon kingdom was 
divided, and at this day containeth far above one thousand parishes. Kenwalch, 
also, the second Christian king of the West-Sax,pns, " in duas parochias provinciam 
divisa."§ William of Malmsbury likewise observes, that Kenulph, the Mercian 

* Somner'a Canterbury, p. 230. 
t Vid. Seldeo's Hist, of Tithes, cap. ?i. & ix ; ami Dr. R.Tilleslt>y, p. IW, where the matter is largely entered 
into by these learned authors. ^ 

t Florence t>f Worces. knh a^no eSO ; also, Selden, cap. ix ; Dugd. Blon. Ang. vol. iii. p, 217 ; and Lelandi Coll. 
tdt» lit p. 319; where keTeral notices to thb same effect may be seen. 

§ BedfB Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap, ir, " Parochifle" is also rendered by his tranaiatof) ** diooeae*" See also Stow'a 
Annals, p. 76. Lelandi Coll. ?ol. ii, p. 316. 
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king, wrote to Leo, the third bishop of Rome, to the following purport : '^ Quod 
centra Caqones a patre Gregorio constitutas, auctoritas Dorobernensis Metropolitans 
in duas scinditur parochias, cujus ditioni duodecim subjacere debent episcopi ;" to 
which the bishop replied, that, " In sacro scrinio nostro reperimus, sanctum Gre- 
^ofifim predece^sorem nostrum in integro ipsam parochiam numero duodecim beato 
Ai^ustino archieplscopo tradidisse episcopos consecrandos ;"* " and the truth ii?,'' 
^says Selden, " that it may properly be said, that Honorius was the first under whom 
^nis province was divided into * parochise,' or bishopriques, i. e. no other biahopriques 
(except Canterbury, London, and Rochester,) were in his province, until his time; 
those three being almost of one antiquity.f 

From what we have here advanced, and the authorities to which we refer, it will, 
we pr^sume, be rendered obvious, that the parishes so often spoken of by our more 
early writers were no other than dioceses, or large and extensive portions, under the 
immediate and fipecial authority of bishops, to whom all or the major part of tithes, 
oblations, &c. were paid, as to a common treasury, and by him distributed according 
to the tenour of the existing ecclesiastical law ;% for it seems an established fact, 
that " so long as these parochial functions were so personal, that they were not, as 
now, so annexed to foundations and endowments, but rather exercised as by messen- 
gers sent from the bishop," to preach the word of God ; hence it is observed by our 
justly venerated Bede, " that wheresoever any monk or clergyman happened to go, 
he was received by all. ranks of people with the greatest demonstrations of joy and 
respect, as God's servant ; and each one bowing his head, eagerly sought to obtain 
their bl^ssuiig, either by hand or mouth, even i^hen they were travelling on the 
high road. They also paid great attention to their exhortations on these occasions. 
But on Sundays in particular, immense crowds used to flock to the churches and 
monasteries ; not to feed their bodies, but to hear the word of God ; and if any priest 
^perchanced to come into the village, the inhabitants of it immediately assembled 
about him, and earnestly entreated him to favour them with some few word/ei of 
instruction and spiritual advice ; for in those days clergymen t)r priests never went 
into villages on any other account, but to preach, baptize, or visit the sick^ or> to 
f^yflll in. oue w^ord, to.pDocure the salvation of souls; and they were so free (com 
i^Y/^ripe,^tV^nQne of them.ever received possessions of lands for buildiog. monasteries 

* WilK Malndf. de Gestis Rfg* lib. i. cap. it. ib cited by Wee?er, 
f Selden, lib. ix. Slow's Add. p. 76. 
X ** All thai W&8 received whereTer in the biahoprique, was, aa a commoD treasure, to be ao ditpen«cd. One part was 
allowed to the maintenance of the ministerie (out of which parochial minister had his salary, according to the monthly 
;fl^^f|okea>o( in tlie jflrat cccc years). Anclther to the reliefe of' the poore, sick and atrangnra, a third'to^ the^ftfikifatton 
•f churches, and a fourth to the bishop." 8elden, lib.ix. ** The livings annexed to appropriation* wM^lMi4i'|(?t(ii 
for the maintenance of the church and her family, i. e, ministers and |)oor people. In the primitive cborch, the bSshopa 
disposed of them accordingly ; but the burthen growing in time too great for them, the paraooa were themiehca tniatad 
lo do it, every one in his ow.i| pariah," -Spelaan.on Titbesi cap.zxiz. p. 151. 
1. c 
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or churches, unless they were compelled in some measure by the pressing solicitations 
of their benefactors, which custom was in all points observed for a long time by the 
clergy of Northumberland.* 

The author of the history of the Council of Trent is of opinion, that the partition 
of England into parishes, such as we now see them, took place as the gospel of 
Christ became prevalent, and not at the command of any particular person, or at 
any precise period ; but was made by the people, " when a certain number of 
inhabitants, having received the true faith, built a temple for the exercise of their 
religion, hired a priest, and did constitute a church, which by the neighbours was 
called a parish ; and when the number was increased, if one church and priest was 
not sufficient, those that were most remote, did build another ;" hence the origin of 
several townships or chapelrtes in one parish. " In progress of time, for good order 
and concord, a custom began, to have the bishop's consent also;" and thus parishes, 
he supposes, originally arose; rather out of necessity, than out of any preconceived 
plan, or premeditated scheme, but mutually, " the priests for the souls of the people, 
and the people for the maintenance of their priests."t Of this opinion also appears 
to have been the Rev. Abraham de la Pryme, who has judiciously remarked, that 
on the first of all, when the country became by degrees converted to the Christian 
faith, and the people became devout, and wanted places to meet in, a great many 
towns contributed towards the erection of a church, and when finished, they came 
to hear divine service therein, from all the neighbouring country, to the extent of a 
great many miles ; and from as far as these people came, and continually resorted 
to the church ; so far was reckoned within the precincts of the church, and underthe 
tuition of the minister. These precincts, in after times, came to be named parishes; 
not from the barbarous Latin word, ' parochiae,' as the learned Skinner very well 
observes, but from the Greek, naf>*xta, « accolatus, sen sacra Vicinia quot scilicet 
sub muris curioris seu sacerdotis intel. in rebus sacris constituti sunt ;' and as 
churches were at first but few, and at a great distance from each other ; so they had 
also huge precincts, (afterwards called parishes,) so large, that what from the badness 
of the roads, or weather, or other hindrances, many of the inhabitants of the most 
remote towns and villages, belonging to the church, could not come thereto ; so that, 
when they were grown rich, they begged leave of the mother church, its patron, and 
the bishop, to build themselves a chapel in their own town; which done, they got it 
made parochial, and then divided it from the mother church.";t; 



* Bede's Eocl. Hitt. lib. iii. cap. 26. This is corroboratiTe of what Selden has obserred relatife to the clergy being 
.Atfoeraoi preachers. Vid. also Wharton, and Dr. Inett, toI. i. p. 261. 

t Hist. Coun. Trent, lib. !▼. p. 498. 

} Prjme^s MS. Hist. Hatfield, Lands. Lib. Harl. MSS. No. 897. 
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The process of church buildings and the multiplication of parochial districts, is 
here very naturally accounted for ; but we cannot concede to his opinion concerning 
the first original of mother churches. Most, if not all the first ecclesiastical struc- 
tures were, raised by the great manorial land owners, whose segniory was very wide, 
and who, subsequently to the age of Theodore, were empowered to build and endow 
churches, and to enjoy the patronage thereof for ever; hence it is that we generally 
find the right of presentation, &c. in early times, vested in the manorial proprietor; 
which would not have been so usual, had they been originally erected by the 
community. Anterior to the general spread of the gospel, and its reception by our 
Saxon ancestors, the number of churches was but small, compared with what a sub-- 
sequent era exhibited ; and it is hardly resonable to suppose, that parishes, in their 
present form, had existence ere that event. On the survey, the wapentake of 
Strafford and Tickhill did not contain more than eievt^n churches; but th^ number 
of parochial establishments now in being exceeds thirty ; most of which were reared 
immediately after the conquest. The parishes, therefore, in being in the age of the 
Confessor, must have been much more extensive than at present, or a very considerable 
portion of property was extra-parochial; a supposition, it must be acknowledged, 
scarcely admissible. That parishes, however, were in existence ere the conquest, as 
we have before intimated, is more than probable ; but the first mention of such a 
division, we conceive, occurs in the laws of King Edgar, which were promulgated 
about A. D. 970. The clause in the code of Ina, so exultingly cited by some writers, 
does not, we presume, in any way affect the argument ; as it is manifest, that it refers 
only to the regular payment of tithes, &c., without apportioning them to any par- 
ticular establLshents. Selden and Whitaker, two very erudite }?riters, attempt to 
give them an existence some time ere the Saxon dynasty ; but they rather prove 
the prevalence of some private oratories having a certain jurisdiction, than paro<^hial 
institutions. In short, when we take into consideration the letter of our venerable 
Bede, sent to Egbert, bishop of York, relative to a want of clergymen in the towns 
and villages of that province, and of their non-appearance, save when they were 

. called thither to discharge the functions of their sacred offices; we are constrained 
to receive the opinion of Mr. Whitaker with much caution, and to conclude, that 
whatever might be the situation of the southern part of Britain, the more north- 
wardly portion thereof had no regularly settled parochial establishments ; but that 

. the clergy of the diocese were dispatched by the ordinary, to do duty in the. towns 
and villages, as occasion might require, or convenience serve. 

That the commissioners, who were appointed to make the survey of England, by 
our first William, did not recognize their existence, is a fact; but it is also as true, 
that a recognition of manorial rights, and privileges was attended with much less 
trouble and more accuracy ; and it is likewise a presumptive proof, that such divisions 
were not in much esteem, or generally prevalent at that era. In the laws of William. 
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the Conqueroi', however, which are little ehelhian a transcript, somewhat ai[iieDde<t^ 
from the laws of out Saxon ancestors, and nearly a vetbal copy from thoise of the 
Confessor, it is observed, *^ Pax l&nctsa Ecclesi® cujnscunqui^ FortsfdcttiYse quis 
reus sit hoc tentpore, et venire' potest ad Sanctam Eccl^siam ;^ Pac^m ha6W vita^ 
et membri. Et si quis injecerit manum in etim qui mattem'fi^ciet^atttfq^asesiietit, siv6^ 
sit Abbatia, sive Ecdesia Religionis, i^^dat eum quetii ab^tti'Yerity et cehtuln ^6lid6^^ 
nt^mine Forisfaeturae : et matri Ecclesiioe parochial! xx< sblidos : et^Cap^Hs^ x toli- 
dos : et qui fregerit pacem Regis ii^ Merchenelega c^tum solidoi^ anrend^l!^ sibiilit^lr 
de compensatione homicidii, et de insidiis pf^cogitatit^." Hefe thts f^rfted rfekd^i' 
will not &il to remark, that a direct allusion is made to parochial edM'ces andf chapels. 
Other proofs than these already advanced might be brought forwards rn support of 
their Saxonic original; we presume, however, that th^iradductiotr is totally un- 
necessary. But on* this subject enough has been sard: 

In order to preserve entire our brief discourse ow the principal drvislions, sub- 
divisions, &c. of the country, we have forborne to touch upon the general fkce of the 
wapentake, aiid the origin of the name it has assumed. In the British era, arid fd^ 
«ome centuries afterwards, the whole of this wapentake, it is probabll3, like the 
greater part of most uncultivated countries, was a complete wood, waving with *^ a 
sea of trees." According to the map affixed to the Itinerary of the monk of W^i^t- 
nunster, the " Sylva Caledonia" of that invaluable document covered the whtfl6 (it 
the Coritanian, or, as sometimes spelt in th!e same work, Coitaniati district. Dri- 
cont rolled in its progressive advances, theisirbterranean fbrest which partly lied* 
within the range of this survey, proves that it extended itself into the province of 
the Brigantes, and contributed, it is likely, towardi^ the formation of the parks be- 
longing to the Tulbots, the Wentworthsj the Whrrens, the Mowbrayb, and th^ 
Fossards of '^ olden days," proud specimens of which existed in this neighbourhood' 
at a comparatively recent date. 

lifipoifti of aspect, a district so limited initio extent 'can* scarcely bie fdtinti, wh*^i^ 
a greater variety^ of grand and interesting scenery me^s thb eyev In'thel6\^fer 
drvisioo, a flat and unvaried Uttifof mity ptevaiK^ sufficiently extenisive to Wekry 
thii^ vision of the most patien<(* ^nd indiffi^ent observer'; ^hile the lijp'p^ portion 
thereof arrests our attention bjf the boldness of its features; and the dignity of itir 
outline. From the line which separates^ this tibKhern fi^om the southern p^rt; 
the latter gradually departs from a tiresome and monotonical, to a mountainous 
character, terminating iiv th^' truly rich and sublime; West and north- we^t of 
Sheffield, the^scetier y is delighifull^int^esting. SloW and Urajestie in ilieMr hoftdW^ 
and flex uous channels, the Don ^, the Sheaf, and'^the RiVelin^ tdgetiheV wi^^ a' 
number of smaller 'but not less pieasingstteamis,- roll thear wateri^ to the i^tytrtlf;'!)^^' 
muirmuring accents-; when anon,swollien^4>^*the'^^tiHn oflVBaVen," im^'^Vufosityattd^' 
grandeur, desolation and waste mark their turbid courses. Inclosed by gigantic 
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hilis, bald and prtcJpitotts — sometintes preseirting a grdj and crag'gy frorrt, fringed 
by tbe purple heath, or clothe<Im deepened green, and at others^ a pleasing rariety* 
of sylvan gaiety, enriched by the inimitable tin*s of nature, of health and disease-^ 
the senses of the astdttii»hed cfcserver are erer ravished by a change of prospect^ and ^ 
on every movement, a new creation ai» it were, amazes the itiind, and lifts it up to 
heaven. In some parts of this highly favoured district, cataracts atid falls rapidly 
succeed each other, aiid fMinSing amidst the rugged rocks, which a convulsion iii 
jaaturehas *^ topprddown headloflg*^ into the valleys, a continual murmur is heard^ 
and the " limpid stream,*' after bei#g IVequcntly buffeted by the noi^y wheel, cir- 
cuitoUsly wind* its way t6 its destination. The lineaments of nature, in the neigh* 
bcWflfodd of Wharndiffi are probably of astlch and sublime a character, as any in 
the British envpire. Torn from thei^ original pbsitionift by the omnipbtent hand of 
the Ood of nfetUre, a field pf desolation appear^'; roeks polled on rocks, and hills on 
h?Msj in all fbrms, and of all dimensions ; and, like the " cloud-^capp'd towers^' of our 
inMtortal baM, they hang in fear^l frowns av^t the vast and dismal chasm below; 
tlA^efatening with instant d^ath the affrighted visitant. This havoc never meets our 
eye's, but the theory' of Whlston holds oUr min'ds in thraldom by a conviction of its'' 
trtflh^ for byit onlyj in our estimatioiV, can this mass of gratid confusion be satfe-* 
fatrtorily accoutitcd for. If we place oUf selves on the brink of some of the boldly 
feattiir^d precipices with whieh this neighbourhood abounds, we behold, expanded' 
at our feet, a vast curved v^Iley^ clothed with a profusion of wood ; raising our eyes 
al<rfl j the horizon of bur vision becomes circumscribed by the sombre sides of a series' 
of boldly fashioned 'mountains, whose very apices wound the clouds of heaven. In 
thfr centre of this tlAirmJiig val^, a swift and zigzag river, sometime^ meandering in a 
n^Ti^ow, shallow^ nfldb^sycouriie, and at others, sweeping as with a torrent ofdestruc- 
tion, every thittg^opjibsfrtg its mighty weijght and width, hurries its devious progress; 
and dfish?rtgit8*f^ater8«ga$nst the boUtfding rocks, tunefully enlivens this sequestered 
deil^, wh?iaiVtogethei^ti!ithi;he sweet and inimitable warbling of the feathered tribe, 
and the muttering ^riruSifc of the "Hart's bell,'* render it a place delightfully serene 
and pleasingly 'tefeltfs^i Biit th\e beauties of the picturesque, the sublime, and the 
lofty in nature, are not exclusively confined to the vale of the Don; the ribfa districts '' 
through which flow the less ostentatious streams of the Rivelin, the Sheaf, &c. ex-^ 
hil$Tt in isuccei^liimi A ^dfttBlen of scenes/ to whk^h the pencil of a Lorraiiy could not 
d^jiistifeev 

" El ▼ehiuht hedene sponfe sud mentis/ 
Siii-g;1f' fel iQ s6)is fopnosior arbiitas antr9s« 
Et volueres nulla duk4a8 arte c^nunt/' 

Propert. 

When or on what occasion this district assumed its present appellation, is now, 
probably, beyond the reach' of inquiry. In the book called Doomsdf^-book, to- 
which we shall hereafter often refer^ it is denoavinated-^^ Straffordes;" and in the 
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records called " Inquisitiones Nonarum/^ it is thus noticed, " de Wappentag. de 
Straforde et lib'tat, de Tykhul ;" and in several other instruments of nearly a cor- 
responding date, the like designation appears ;♦ hence it would seem, that the 
liberty of Tickhill was a portion of the wapentake, in some measure, and on some 
occasions, totally independent of the wapentake of Strafford, but never, we shall 
conceive, wholly distinct and separate ; because, several places which are in the fee, 
or liberty of Tickhill, are, in the rolls of Winchester, said to be in the wapentake or 
hundred of Strafford. On what occasion the former lost its franchises, or whether 
they are only dormant, and wait revival, we are not prepared to say.. In the earlier 
ages of refinement, when the mandate of the few gave action to the many, and the 
great baronial chieftains, armed with omnipotent power, swayed the sword of justice 
or oppression, the confines of their jurisdiction and theatre of power were generally 
limited by their possessions, either nominal or real ; hence the many subdivisions 
formerly prevalent in our district ; such as the soke of Doncaster, the liberty of the 
castle of Conisbrough, the shire of Hallam, &c., the important functions of which 
have, in some cases wholly, and in others nearly fallen into entire neglect ; and it 
is extremely probable that the widely extended liberty of Tickhill was of this order 
and original. The jurisdiction of the liberty of the barony of Tickhill was not con- 
fined to the limits of the wapentake, or to the southern extreme of the county of 
York. Several places and portions of property in the county of Nottingham, &c. 
were held of the Builles, and paid suit and service to the castle of Tickhill, as will 
be shewn in a future page. The annexation of the term Tickhill to that of Strafford, 
in the designation of the Wapentake, appears to have been imposed soon after it 
became appendant to the crown. The high importance of its first Norman owner, in 
the scale of society, was most certainly calculated to impart to his baronial residence a 
more than ordinary consequence ; but the short period of time which the Builles 
and their successors held it, and its unsettled condition during the reigns of Richard, 
John, and Henry, three successive kings of England, prevented it from acquiring 
that state of stability, which ere that event promised to attend it ; and it was soon 
after this time, we conceive, that it was more fully attached to the hundred, from 
which it was never totally separated. 

The term, " Strafford,'^ may possibly owe its origin to the Anglo-Saxon, Srjiaetc, 
platea, a broad way, or great street ; and Fojib, amnis, a river, stream, or flood ; but 
it may appear more consistent to derive it from 8cap, baculu$, a staff, stick, baton, 
or sceptre; and Fojib, making the compound Stafford, instead of Streetford. The 
latter mode of derivation may probably seem the more reasonable, because it 
may be supposed to have reference to the occasionally assembling here of the mem- 

* In the Uarl. MSS. No. 217, U a number of collections from Dodsworth, supposed to hare been made by one 
Hllliard, in which it is written, *♦ Straffords Hundr. cum lib. deTickell,*' and " Tickell fee." These collections relate 
prinripally to the city ol York. In the Hundred Rolls it is likewise distinctly noticed. 
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bers of the district; and especially so, as it is not known that any way of eminence 
ever crossed the Don, at or near to this place ; a cicumstance that renders the former ' 
etymon less satisfactory. The first manner, however, of acountiiig for the term, 
has been adopted by the editors of the old Magna Britannia; who attempt to 
strengthen its propriety, by supposing, that a Roman road formerly ran <his way, 
from Castleton to Chesterfield, per via of Templebrough ; but it is obvious that they 
are uiwler a mistake ; for the rampart alluded to undoubtedly crossed the Don near 
to the latter place. I^ at any former period, a way of that description approached 
the village of Conisbrough, or its immediate neighbourhood, and connected the 
Danum of that people with the Morbium of the Notitia, it would be likelier to be 
found on the southern side of the Don, being free from the obstacles which the 
northern bank presents. 

Difficult, however, as it may be found satisfactorily to account for the origin of the 
term, StraflTordes, itsprecisesiteisnotlessdifficulttoidentify; for we are not conscious 
that there is now, or ever was a place so denominated, except an old ford near 
Mexbrough, usually called StrafTorth-sands, which is by no means sufficiently central 
to be entitled to that distinction, unless we again suppose, that the head officer of 
the wapentake held judicial authority over the liberty ef Tickhill, in the same manner 
as he did over those of Doncaster, Conisbrough, &c. Allowing this supposition to 
be correctly formed, the ford just mentioned has certainly strong claims to be con- 
sidered the identical place. It is in no case ineligible. The rapidity with which 
the waters of the Don often descend from their sources, affi)rd but few opportunities 
for a pass of that character ; and the one we have mentioned is the fittest of any 
between Rotherham and Doncaster. It is also sufficiently central for a place of 
rendezvous, when any emergency required the assembling of its members ; as the 
principal strength of the district, in the Saxon era, would be situated more imme- 
diately in this neighbourhood than in modem times. The whole wapentake, as is 
probable from its extent, was but thinly peopled during the Saxon dynasty, or when 
the division was first made ; and whether we regard it as having comprised a hun- 
dred femilies or individuals, they were but sparingly spread. South and south-west 
of Sheffield, with all that portion north and north-west of Thorne, did not contain 
more than ten or twelve integral parts of the whole hundred ; while Hatfield, Don- 
caster, Tickhill, Laughton-en-le-morthen, Rotherham^ Wath, &c. with their imme- 
diate neighbourhoods, would furnish the remaining number required to keep the 
the peace. Under these considerations, the adaptation of Strafforth-sands for a post 
of that nature, seems not only to stand on a tolerably firm basis; but has rendered 
more than probable the opinion, that this ford gave birth to the early designation of 
this portion of the country ; and that it was here where our Saxon ancestors assembled 
to swear fealty to their new governor, and confirm by their presence obedience i^ 
his mandates. 
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Xri INTHODTJCTION. 

The etymology of the term, wapentake, has been variously derived ; but tl^ 
generally received opinion is in favour of its Saxonic original, Ufepen, telum vel 
armatura^ a weapon to fight with, a sword, the training or exercising of soldiers ; 
and rac, a touch, or raccajie, to confirm ; hence UJtepuntac, or a touching of wea- 
pons, as a pledge of fidelity.* Of this opinion was also the learned Mr. Lambarde, 
with whom Fleta agreeth. <^ £t non sine causa : Cum quis enim accipiebat prsefec- 
turam Wapentakii, die statute in loco, ubi consueverant congregari, omnes major^s 
contra eum conveniebant, et decendente de equo suo, omnes assurgebant ei. 
Ipse vero, erecta lancea sua, ab omnibus secundum morem foedus accipiebat. 
Omnes, enim quotquot venissent, cum lanceis suis ipsius hastam tangebant, 
et ita confirmabant per contractum armorjum, pace palam concessa. Anglice enim 
arma vocantur (WaBpun) et taccare, contirmare : quasi armorum confirmatio. 
Vel ut magis expresse secundum linguam Anglicanam dicamus, wiepentak 
armorum tactus est; (W®pun) enim arma sonant, (rac) tactus est. Quamo* 
brem poterit cognosci, quod hac de causa, totus ille conventus dicitur (ujfepuntac^ 
eo quod per tactum armorum suorum ad invicem confoederati sunt."^ Sir Thomas 
Smith observes, ^^ Wapentak, I suppose, came of the Danes^or perad venture of the 
Saxons. For that so many towns came by their order then into one place, where 
was taken a muster of their armour and weapons; in which place, from theip 
that could not find sufficient pledges for their good abearing, their weapons were 
taken away. "J We are not aware that rac was ever rendered ^^take." The 
northern wapentake is syuonimous in import with the southern hundred ; and the 
chief magistrate of each was invested with the sajme power, and clpthed with the same 
mantle of authority. He was named the huncjre^ary. 

The formation of these divisions, like counties, &c. is generally ascribed to King 
Alfred,deservedly named the Groat;§ but it is questionable,wbether that prince of im- 
mortal fame, was the founder or the renovator. Mr. Whitaker, the Manchester annaj- 
iist, contends, that they are of an earlier origiji ; byt Xurnef, an historian entitled to 
almost universal credit, supports the popular cree4« That such.divisions,howev^;*, 
were in being ere the Saxon era,, is exceedingly problematical ; and though Tacit^is 
informs us, that the Germans chose rulers to administer justice in towns aiul villages, 
which have an hundred chosen out of the people to accompany them ; he seems 
rather to refer to an itinerant jury, being their '^ councell and authoritie,'* than to a 
civil jurisdiction, like the ancient hundred, or wapentake* Whether this portion 

* Taciui1«o Ei^nifi^s iigmi^n^ a ^adard, an en^ig^n, a 1>aaoer| a streamlet, or fl^g. &Vi(^4|^'IVMP9!**A4il9f M»a 
Laws of Edward the Confessor. 

f Lambarde 's Explication of Saxon Words. 

% Cowel's Interpreter, verb. " Wapentakii," and lloyeden, cited by Lelancl and. Grafts* 

§ Hist, Blanch, vol. ii. p. 113 et seq. 
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e0IR|9t^ pf ft hupdr^ yillftges, ^ hundred f^mjli^Aa or a hqndred individuals;^ i^ na$ 
% gentled pointf BfK^J^ l^as its adypcates; but tl^e second is th^ inost probfible9 
^jroniptou im if " centufp ¥illpi^;'Vbut Mr, I^jiwbaxd^ /8ajr9,/^a niimera centmi) 
£i^Q)iaum." A ]bup(|re4 village9 ar^ scfirq^Iy to be found iu many jbiun^Jreds, &Ct ^\ 
il|e prpi^ent day. That it wa^of German pxtragtiqui sepqaf, howeyer, extfeinely 
prpbable I but after the arriyal of the ISaxpfis ^ejre, it was some time ere a^ regular 
system of goyernment could be established; a^nd it is not unlikely^ but that H^^s^ 
dirisions^ in some instances, were formed at a period both anterior and subsequent 
to the age of Alfred ; as it is scarcely probable, that the regulation would be gene- 
rally adopted, until the goyernment of the kingdom became vested in the hands of 
one potentate. The saqie remark^ w^ conceive^ will apply to other partitions of a 
^^neral character. 

The hundredary9 or chief oflBcer of the wapentake, was geuerally of the rank of 
a ThanCi* and was chosen out of the members of the district over which he was 
called to preside. Every hundred or wapentake was divided into ten tythings^ 
over each of which a ^^ Vecurio^ a civil dean, or tythingmau," had care, and yras 
answerable to the hundredary, as the latter was to the king, for the conduct of the 
ten families within his jurisdiction ; unless be could prove^ by satisfactory evidence, 
that the delinquency of the offender were of a character wholly beyond the range 
of his power to control. The members of each ty thing, or ceo))iD2, were under the 
uecessity of attending the court of the hundredary, about once in every month ; i|i 
default whereof, severe fines were levied, and rigidly enforced. On the appointmen| 
of every new officer for the regulation of the affairs of the wapentake, the members 
of each ty thing assembled ^n ma^^f^ at their usual place of rendezvous, armed, and 
in their military apparel, fully equipped, as on the '^ morn of battle." On the 
arrival of the newly appointed governor, he dismounted, and reared erect his halbert 
or spear; when each member of the tythings of which the hundred was composed, 
as a pledge of his allegiance^ approached, and with his own spear touched th^t of 
Ijiis chief; hence, as we have already remarked^ originated the term^ wapentake^ or 
a touching of weapouift 

The office of a hundredary appears tp have been one of great importance 9i|d 
much responsibility; and thpugh it was usually conferred on one whose rank and 
mfluence in society were very considerable, its functions were often grossly abused. 
Like every other institution, whether of human or ef divine formation, when left to 
the agency of finite and fallible man^ it soon became tinctured with his foibles, and 

1. d 
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deformed by his passions; hence it Was found necessary for superior officers occtt^^^ 
flionally to interfere ; and causes, partially determined, or unjustly decided, were 
removed, as at present, to courts of a higher nature ;* an achievement, which) in 
the infancy of national polity, and the cool indiflTerence of some of the. successors of 
Alfred, was a task of no ordinary accomplishment ; and in their way to the seat of 
impartial justice, they too often sunk beneath the feet of neglect, or the more 
powerful and fatal grasp of avarice and ambition* 

The origin and extent of tythings are of necessity as far involved in the abyss of 
uncertainty, as are those of hundreds, &o. The term is of Saxon derivation. Teo^a, 
decimuSj Teo'San-fceat:, decima; Tco^ian, decimare ; importing, first, the tenth, secondly, 
a tenth or tithe, and thirdly, to tithe, to take the tenth part, to punish every tenth 
man, &c. Thoresby^ who was an excellent JSaxon scholar, is of the same opinion, 
as to the original of the term, f^ A Teobing," says he, " consisted of ten families ;'* 
and Mr. Whitaker, whose ingenuity on several qif these occasions is admirably acute, 
supposeth,that each family was no other than a manorial proprietor, with the bo rders,^ 
villanes, &c. under his immediate jurisdiction; hence he would infer, that ten 
manors, lordships, or families constituted a tything, and ten tythings a hundred or 
wapentake. Whatever number of manors, &c. the Saxon hundred contained 
originally, it is certain, that on the survey made by the authority of the Confessor, 
the hundred of Strafford consisted ofa number greatly exceeding one hundred. To 
dispense, however, as we are obliged to do, with a satisfactory explanation of the 
term and extent of this ancient division, we cannot but admire the means by which 
a peace, concord, and discipline w^s established, unparalleled in the annals of ancient . 
nations ; as we are told, however true, that at the period adverted to, a man might 
leave by the side of the highway, a purseof gold, ancj although frequently seen by 
ffiTcccssive travellers, it would not be removed from its place but by the owner.t 

• Qiitbe origin of towns, &c* we shall not be ijrolix. That man was, not made 
wholly for himself, but for society, is an axiom, too evident to need illustration, and 
a position too well established by facts to require proof; although, probably, not 
deduceable from arguments founded a pmri, but a posteriori. New from the hand 
of his Creator, and perfect in body and. mind, it might be reasonable to infer, that 
be was destined to be the sun of his ow:n sphere— a. free and independent member,.. 
uKawecl by the elements, vncliJtnged by surrounding objects, and unaltered by the 

* Dii Cangc and Spelman. 

' t Against iJie^piwiftxpfJjVli'tok^r^ relative to the constitution of our wapentakes, tythingfs, &c. Be?eral very impor^ 
ttni facts migftt be adduceil, and none more stronir, than thai our hundred of Strafford and Tickhill exceeds, in a tenfold 
detn-ee, some of the same divi&ions in the souih, whew population was always much greater ; Kent and Suiskex eaclll" 
(contain more than sixty Inmdreds ; while Vtir^-^^ire, a county of mucU greater extent, contains only thirty-one or twol' 
Th/esfi are important considerations, and militate fatally against the conjecture of the aboTe gentleman. ^. 
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i. ♦ 

^revolution of agep. But the all- wise and self-existent Being soon saw that it warn 

*^ not good that he should be alone;" he therefore formed hiiAa companion ;^nd 

. man for ever afterwards 9lung to his species, as to a centre of gravity, over which he 

" had no control ; and whether savage or civilized, he is ever found one of a commu* 

' nity, cemented by interest, and bound by an obligation, at once mutual aud» im-* 

''mutable. 

To this source it is that the origin of towns, &c. may be ascribed* The towns of 
the Britons were not so compact in their construction as are those of modern date ; 
ps is learnt from Csesar, if his description of those in Gaul, and the south o£ Britain 
b^ a correctly delineated picture, and applicable to the rude cabins reared by the 
Celtae. ." The Britons," says he, " call a town, a thick wood, inclosed about with 
a ditch, and a rampire made for a place of retreat, when they stood in fear of incur- 
sions from the borderera."* " The forests of the Britotis," says Strabo, *^ are their 
cities. For when they have enclosed a very large circuit with fallen trcesy they 
build within it houses for themselves, and hovels for their cattle. These buildings 
are very slight, and not designed for a long duration."t But notwithstanding the 
speedy disappearance of their fragile tenements, their bulwarks, the loss and the 
vallum, have in many instances defied to this day the dilapidations of time.t< The 
description of a British town, as left by C(Esar, applies, however^ wholly to Verolam^ 
or the modern St. Albans, which, it should be observed, may not correctly describe 
a Celtic village. " As security Tfras the primary object studied by the Britons in 
constructing a tot?n, we may readily believe, that the nations which occupied the 
more mountainous districts of the island, chose the site of their places of retreat on 
the summits of elevations difficult oF access, and commanding extensive views^ Ac-> 
cordibgly^ we find in several parts of Wales, and in Cornwall, in Lancieushire,i8hrop« 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Herefordshire, and other counties of England^ the reniliins of 
castrametations on tall, precipitate hill tops, which are confidently believed to have 
been the fastnesses,' or towns of retreat, constructed by the ancient inhabitants of 
the island.'*^; Iti a great* number of instances, the enclosed townsor fastilesses of 
our British ancestorsjcomprised a very considerable area ; this circumstance, however, 
depended in a great measure upon local and tot>ographicai eligibility ; neither are 
their shape or conformation at adl times regulated by mathematical accuracy; but 
their usiial construction was on a circular plan> or as near to that figure as the nature 
of the ground would admit. The most perfect remain of a British fastnesiai, in this 
district, is on the top of Wincobank-hill, near 6rim'esthorpe.§ There are also some 

* C«8. Bel. Gal. lib. t. cap. 8. The GermaDSy acconJing^ to Tacitiis» would not suffer their houses to JT)in each 
•ther ; '* but every man leaveth a space about his liouse, either as a remedy a^inst the misfortunes of fire, or by un* 
•killtilness in buildinif." Tac. Desc. Ger. Sammes ^apposes, with several other writers, thai the Britons came from 
the north of the German empire. 

t Strabo, Ub, ir. ' j Bi'ewei's Introcloction, p. 02. 

' ' § This fortification or tbwa will be noticed* more at large in a subsequent page. 
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iery extensive earth- works iti the neighbourhood of Bradfield^ &o. to bd hdr€>&fl#f 
bbticed. Their houses^ beiiig designed only f6i tempprafv habitatidn§, wei*e?"ol' 
& flimsy and loose texture, add but little calculated to ^h^Iiei^ ihe liihabttkiitA 
thereof frond the ^^ pelting of the pititess stdrbi)^' b^ing coiii^o^d of th^bou^ksf 
trees rudely dressed^ were of a circular make and thatched with strawV Ekvln^ A\i 
aperture in the centre of the roof, which answered the two-fold purpose of an eitl js^f<d^ 
of smoke and an admission of light : air they obtained in abundance from the cracks 
knd fissures of their clayey tenements.^ ^^ tlief bid British houi^es/' obfi^errtds Row. 
land, ^^ were little round dabiil^, cronglwyS^ of siKiafl capacity^ as the iriiihis of thl^ 
fttill shew ; yet they were generally in cltiSteris, three or fbu!^ of* Hieiii fo|^tfi^; 
which, it seems, served them for rooms and {Separate i6dglhgi^.^''f The de^cri^tJoifr 
of the German houses, given by Tacitus, is'suppos^ed By some tiiinutely io applj^ t* 
our British edifices. ^^ Parget and mortar they Use not, hoi^ tileik, Ind iise ioUl 
buildings unsquared and unwrought timber, without any beaiity 6f deligh^E; b%ii^t6 
)Aaub some places very diligently with siuch ^ clear and shining earth, that it reseiinbi^ 
ift picture or draught of colours/'^ This portraiture may probably not apply iti 'i^ 
full extent to the houises of the Celtic race; foir it is doubtful whether the faffelr 
were on a par, in point of convenience or beauty, wi{h those of their sbtithd^h tie)^- 
hours. Such structures, however, with the exception of their mud-made Wafls, ditll 
exist in the north of Scotland ; evincingthereby the fidelity and truth of the accQul3tlb 
#hich haVe been Handed to us by Caesar, Tacitu^s, &c. On a more frequent liinfd 
intimate communicatidn with their Gallic neighbours^ and theimproyemeritsefec^e^ 
by the Romans, civil architecture gradually advanced, and in addition to the'tfh- 
iquared beam, wattled wall, and pyramidal' forriiaiion', beams of wood trahsverS^y 
laid, and a coat of clay beautified by a solution of lime, became the ^eheM sy'sSeib 
Ttif building.§ " : 

A short time subsequently to the invasion of the Romahti, and their' silibseqii^t 
ifedueiion of the country, a new era in architecture sdoii appeared. f) Instead o!f iftlfe 
•Wrfetched and loathsome, hovels everywhere prevalent, castles, templels, thea^^b'6, 
hathi^, portico^/atid market-places, became the usual appehdiEiges to a British Cil^. 

Although, oViginally, iio great difference might probably 6xiisit ott the Bcchtf ttf 
British computation; after the various scattered towns became tlioroug^y . 1^ 
'ttaitized, they appeared like the sUn in the conceive of heaven, s^eddihg fo^ti m 
^ttt^,. ahd obscuring by tke lustre of its rays the feeble sfileiicior of the btirar 

'^ ifacpberson's Aatiq/cap. ix. and xViu. "bidd. Sic. Sk, V. (»\»*^« 

f Rowland's Mona Antiqaa Restaurata, p. 26S* 

t Tadt 0escr. &enb. lib. ii. § Baxter, Vote tlai^cftda Caaa. 

II Vit. Agnc. cap. zxi. 
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teftYenly bodies; M^ lik^i«e, 8ucb|^BfcC(^ 4s mer^ timieA *by 4kosc* l^hiigMeliH^ 
ithrriotB, soon ecll^^sedy in l^omfort ahd appeatance^ fill that Were tiot iktout^d • H)f 
i&eir presience ; and Britain^ isre the lapte-of maiiy ages, beeame remarkably fertllb 
III the i^roduction 6f eminent ttf^itects, and iii the sites of edifices^ the few retnahii 
thereof have excited the admiratiOii of modern artists.* 

To the Botton period erf elegelnt and iiseful refineinent> ^n era l^ucce^dedv^the 
tftvlrges of whichj^attered destilation and ruin through thi^itholt^ eioiplfe. -^^ 
Sjixond fthd Danei^, strakigers to the elerdted views of lloman polity^ <)espiil^ thb 
ikriiuttie^ts of thcrir giftndeur^ and with a gotbic and savage reitokition, unparalleted 
itfTh^ ^g^ofb^rbiftrfsm^tbey laid ^n heaps and ashes the ptwtd HienidtMali l^f 
Udman arf^ trbieh ttie revolution of ages will be unable to restore; -Butiiiiilitild 
IMirblai'otili, howeV^i'^ aS were those vindictive destroyeM^ it is to the Saxon period 
that we must refer the foundation and origin of a great number of oiir to^hs and 
villages, as we shall shew in the progress of our investigation. After wasting and 
depopulating the country by fire and sword^for a series of yeiars^ the deriloii ^i hkvoc 
and war would at lengtji become satiated ; which, together with the prolific neces* 
sities of Gnite and dependent beings, would compel them tb turn their ^ttehtibn to 
the cultivation of peace, in order to supply the wants of nature : for although 

" Man wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little long :" 

^here all are robbei^, A dearth in plunderable property nfttist £ii6ue; irhen basl|(^ 
fortifications, ^c. would be founded, in order to maintain, as fkt as pos&ible, kix^ 
portions of the country, as their valour or duplicity had won. Round these, in time 
bf peace, the lords of inferior rank and ipen of meaner birtK Would of course settle^ 
and thiis plant the germi^ thai ifrere destined to grow up inio cities, bbrdu^h^p 
villages, &c. ... - ,,.... 

On ChrisiHiinij^^.f>6colfaihg the popular breed of tke Saxdhii, fend biiildins of 
t&iirckes a msis^^r-j^assion in the minds of their' chiefs, religious edifices and fni^ 
appendants j[>ecianie accompaniments to the aula; and on the gradual increase Sf 
pbpufation, lth6 rfwellingS of the lower and dependent part of fcociely would nattiiiilt| 
be built in their immediate vicinity ; hence, also, the origin of many of oiiir toWm ; 
especially such as have the appellative, H»e, £ce, or ic, &c« for their component 
pari^ as is the case in two or ihree instances in thisnelgl^bdurhood. Such io^ns as 
were of eminent note, bore the appellation of Burgh^ Borow^ SofdUgh^ JSt^ki ^i^ 
^^ metaphorically signifying a town^ having a wall or some kind of closure about it ; 

* The British arcbiteeti were so emineDt in their piofessioDy that a body of them was sent over to Gaol, by CoB^ 
#CMitiney to rebuild the ruined tiHj^, Alts:u<t6dttkiaiil, ett a noi^ ^>&ifd ^ttft ftmi^^tfiffo^ iibale. EuvunUa^ p. 181. 
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also a castle. All places that in old times had, among ouf ancestors, the name of 
borough, were places one tvay or other fortified ;'' ** places first so called, having 
been with walls of turf, or clods of earth, fenced about for men to lie shrouded in^ 
as in forts or castles. And where the word borough or burg is the termination of 
the name of a city or town, as Canterbury, Salisbury, and the like, it metaphorically 
signifies a high or chief place."* Such, according to the above acceptation of the 
term, were Conisbrough, Sprotbrough, Masborough, Mexbrough, &c. Fornaerly, 
etvi/a^and 6tfr^u^had the same meaning attached to them ; ^' fortlbey are indifferently 
termed." " And also that they have the selfsame privileges. That in writings they 
are confounded, appeareth by a charter of William the Conqueror ; for in his Latin 
grant is made ' civibus London.' and the same in old English is called ^ burghwaren.' 
The city, called in Latin * Doroberiiia,' in old English is * Cantwarabyrig.' Bede 
calleth towns ending in ^urg, cities, as those which end in center or Chester, aa 

^Talaburg.'t 

" That their privileges are one, appeareth from what follovrs : — 

^^ Murage may not be taiken, but from boroughs and cities. 

^^ The custom of burgage extendeth to boroughs as well as to towns. 

*^ All highways leading to cities and boroughs are * viae Regiae' Hen. L They 
who break the gates of city es or boroughs, are called fttfr^jf^or^^; so * borrowbreach^ 
is interpreted * civitas rupta. 

" Bede, lib. iii. cap. 19. expoundeth * Cnobheresburg' to be * Urbs Cnobheri ;' and 
lib. iii. cap. 6. & 16. in the one, ^'Bebba Udbs regia,'.in the other, ^ Bebbahburgh.' 
And so others derive the French word ^ burgus' from the Latin * urbs.' 

^^ Bede, in the Hth chapter of his 5th book, expoundeth ^ Viltaburg,' to be * Op- 
pidumViltorum.' The reason that^ urbs, oppidum, burgus,' and ^Borow vel. Berry,* 
are indifferently used by authors, is, for that they have the same signification in divers 
languages. For as Yarro tiermeth ' oppidum (ab ope dictum) quod opis caussa mu«> 
nitur ;' so was it also esteemed by the ancient Britons> &c. 

^^ Borough, Burgh, Burg, By rig^ and Burgus, have the same meaning in old 
English, viz. a place of safety. 

.* rVentegan^s Restitatlon of Decayed lotelli^noe. 
f In ripa Tamcndig amnb, Ythaucaestir, in .ripa- PenUo. ■ - r>.'N 
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;"'The lawft of tbis realm put a difference between ^civitas, burgus,' and * villa 
tton: clausa.' The two first in the statute of Winchester are comprehended under the 
names of ^ graund Tills que sunt closes ; - and therefore the other^ which is there 
called ^ villa^' simply without addition, I call ^ villa non clausa,' for distinction's sakc^ 
from. ^ villa/ which being spoken of: a walled town is often used for a citye. 

^^ A citye therefore with us is a town fortified and enclosed with trenches, gates/ 
and walls, by license of the king, and so by him intituled. 
■ ^ 

^^. By the Statute of Winchester, all walled towns must keep their gates shut, 
from sun-setting to sun-rising, and at every gate they must set watchmen ; if a 
citye, six at every gate, a borough, three at everj' gate ; but towns not enclosed are 
to watch their streets with four or six men^ according as the town is peopled/'* 

; Originally, all towns were the demesnes either Off the king or his grantees. Such 
tswerqin the possession of the former, were generally governed by a steward or 
fltewards; hence it is, that some manors are denominated royalties, while the latter 
bear the appellation of baronies or lordships, which likewise were often committed ' 
to the care of a custos or delegate.t Towns of royal demesne were principally, in 
process of time, granted by the king on Frank-tenancy ; not on a feudatory condition, 
but to the inhabitants at large,, who were obliged, by the nature of their tenure, tp " 
render either personal or commuted services, at stated periods. On this principle ' 
it wiis, that the borough of Doncaster appears to have been originally held ; not of 
any mesne lord, but of the king m capite ; for which the burgesses, as they were 
afterwards denominated, were bound, by the conditions of their tenure, to perform' 
certain duties. In time of peace, when the energies of the united arm of the empire' ' 
were not in requisition, delegates, or certain mulcts from each borough, were deemed 
sufficient services ; conformably whereto, a deputation from Doncaster, consisting; 
of t^o burgesses, were called to council in the reign of Edward iii.}; 

. f Tanner's MSS. Bod. Bib. Note, tbii discourse was writtea by lilr. F. Tate, of the Mi<UW Temple, London^ ' 
and has lieen printed by Mr. Gutcb, of Oxford. : 

**' It 18 certain," says Camden, " that ibe lerroinatbn hor&ugh^ trherev^r it occars, denotes sotlietfaiD^ oT antiqut^;..' 
«)l A castle, a fort, or the like." Britapnia^ toI. ilj p. 3T6. The renowned Oxford* antiquary » Heame, sayj that Burgh . 
aigntfies a city. Vid. his Glossary affixed to Gloster'b Cbron. fol. 62S. . ^ . v. 

^Liii^wood Oius defines the term. ^\ Bur^us dici potest villa quiecttnq. ; alia a ei?State in qua eat unir ersitas ap- 
probata." Vid. his /V««iieiflV.Ptfm. 1500.* ' ^. ' ^ 

-^iSoiiie conjecture them to luife beeii companies of ten families each, wbieh were pladgfts fo each other. , "i^ 

liittleton also avevs^ that borowjhf are the most ancient towns in England 3 for in old timea| cities wewa botoaghs, 
and wei^e so called. Vid. his Hist. cap. x. sec. 164. >;* 

"ftun^e, says Somner, signifies ** urbs,Wstruro, curia, Tel domus.'^ ' ^ ^« . .. . ' ' 

•*. .^ . . . ........ * 

t Whitaker^s Manchester, ToL ii: p« 18d« Also Thorotott^s pref, to hii Kott. '''^■ 

i Willca'a PariJmentarU No^t^, praf. p. zxxi. 
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Tke governmepi; of a borough^ or other large town9hip» was generally eonferred 
m pne of its own members, whom therefore they called a borough -ree^e, or, •• 
^breviated/a burreeve. This officer was chosen by the parishioners or burgesses^ 
and hfis been variously denominated^ viz. headborough, boroughead^ bursholder* 
ihirdborough, borhoelder, &c. &c. ; whose functions are now, in most oases, dia4 
charged by the modern constable ; while those of more note have been transferred 
tff the court-baron and petty sessions. 

In the Saxon age, the court of a baron held jurisdiction in many cases over a 
large extent of territory. Curia (arofiio, is an inseparable concomitant of a manor ; 
it must be he]d by prescription^ for it cannot now be created.^ This court is of 
Unon introduction, and was of Germanic original. When the Salmons became firmly 
seated in the very core of the British empire, they partitioned^ out their lands to a 
number of eminent characters, who again cantoned them out amongst their principal 
adherents, reserving to themselves a number of rights and privileges, which, in their 
tpngue, were denominated soc, sac, toll, theme, or theam, infrangthefe, &e.} rem* 
oatits whereof have descended down to a period nearly approaehing our own day. 

This courtly privilege, at present, consists of (wo distinct eharaeters ; one whereof 
19 deemed by the common law, the freeholders* court, <^ of whioh the freeholderS| 
being suHors, are judges ; and this cannot be a eourt«-baron, without two suitors al 
ha^V^ The other is called the <^ customary court, and concerns the customary 
tenants and copy«*holders, whereof the lord or his steward is judge. THe court- 
baron may be pf this double nature, or one niay be without the other ; but as them 
tenaot be a eouH>-baron, at common law, without freeholders ; so there cian be no 
oustomary court without copy -holders, or customary tenants. The freeholdeiw' ooaft, 
whioh hath jurisdiction for trying of actions of debt, trespasses, &c. under forty shil- 
lipgs, may be held every three weeks,'^ The customary eourt-baroii, on the contrar|r, 
could not, except on urgent and special occasions, be held more than twice In eaoa 
year. The object of the last court was, by the ^^ homage jury," to see that the lord 
9f th^ manor did nqt Iom the service of his retainers) his duties, customs, rents, 
thoroughfares, watercourses, channels, &c. ; all of which thev were to survey, aM 
igthfiilly report to the lord of tti.^ soil, his steward, pr bailiff. 

The oonjunotion of court-baron and court«-leet, or view of frank-pledge, amifHi 
the Saxon chief with a ppwer Uttle short pf despotic?. " He had the power of trying 
^nses among his own dependents, and of eondefnning them (to death) for a theft, 
committed in his own manor. He had a right to the fbrfettures Incui^ed by the 
complainant or defendant in any cause that was submitted to the determination of 

* t»#titiiiis»i»|i«aL 
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Uft court. He could search for stolen goods, within the extent of his signiory, and 
requester to himself any that were apprehended on a man, if the challenger could 
neither ascertain his property, nor prove his accusation. And he had authority to 
•exact tribute or toll from all persons that brought their wares to his fairs or markets.* 
Added to these manifold manorial rights and lordly privilege^, we may also nam0 
those terrific engines, the gallows, the tombrell, &c. which were exercised in the 
liberty of Halifax, so recently as A. D. 1650; and the gallows appertaining to the 
manor of Doncaster was only removed, or rather destroyed, in 1614. Old, however, 
as the court-baron may appear to be, that of court-leet dives still further into the 
abyss of antiquity. Leets may be held either by charter or prescription ; but the 
latter seems to be the usual tenure by which they are now held. The lord of the leqt 
had, in addition to the gallows, a pillory aad stocks, for the punishment of offenders 
within his jurisdiction ; for the non-existence of which he was finable, or his liberty 
might be seized.t The prison belonging to a court-^baron was orjginally attached 
to the Saxon auta, as well as were the court of justice and the engine of punishment ; 
a plan adopted also by their successors, the Normans, as is observable by what re- 
mains of their baronial structures ; hence the name of court, or mwor house, is still 
attached to some considerable edifice, in almosit every village in the kingdom. 

The extent and boundaries of the various manors, &c. over which their respective 
lords exercise their jurisdiction, are now precisely ascertained ; and although the 
ancient local marks have, in most cases, totally disappeared ; tradition and constant 
ttsage, faithful to their charge, trace their limits with perfect accuracy. 

The origin of manors^ also, seems to he somewhat involved in the maze of obscu- 
rity. Some are of opinion, that they are traceable to a period no earlier than the 
conquest ;X hut Mr. Whitaker explodes this superficial theory, and with justice 
assigns the division thereof to the Saxon era.$ The anxiety and solicitude mani- 
fested by our progenitors, the Saxons, for the preservation of peace, exhibits at one 
view the propriety of dividing their. domains into small portions; but that manors 
were ihe result of political ^KMitrivanoe, is extremely qwisticMiable. ^^ The ty thing 
^ our Saxion ancestors,'-: i^ys the last cited gentleman, ^^was, in tr^th, nothing more 
than the ma«ioit of the present 4iiys. The ten .fi^diiies that were incofpomted into the 
ddaiiefy, became the ten> lordshjps :of a manor, and the eleventh thut was appointed 
-rtft l^reoide over* tbe rept, was ^teby iMde the cfipitel «f a. manor." iistwluqusly as 
»the-kaitifed.i(mtbor4abours to^put ^the matter ^bf^yond a dopht, >tbe; ji^piaus and 
'- Mfleqlii^^r^ader will e^ilji|)MroeJPve^ thatimn^obsourity atiU anvjelopas^h^ qwe^tion ; 

*' IVliitaker*! Hanchester, toI. ii. p. 193. Also, the Antiq. Rep. toL iii. p. 46 ; and BibJ. Topog. No. 1. p. 0. 

t Dano. p. 289. ii. 
{ RdHi^ff'Mfrm'if <li^ee;1ib. i. 'B<xifnsdiiy;.bookreferB to manorg anterior to tbeeonqueat 
§rVid. BUbtlaneb* toIuu. p. 11& 
I. e 
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and that, instead of elucidating the subject, he has in fact loaded it with (reA 
difficulties ; an imposUion which it was ill calculated to bear.* 

The original of this division, and the first existence of defined liberties, seem to be 
coeval with the distribution of property, and the laws of union, which first appeared 
on a systematic plan atnongst our Saxon ancestors. Some are of opinion, that por- 
tions equally small were in being, during the dynasty of our British chiefs ; but this, 
we presume, is extremely problematical, being founded principally on the vague and 
uncertain allusions of the Welsh bards. Certain it is, however, that on the ascen- 
dancy of the Saxons, a regular distribution of the conquered domains of Britain took 
place ; to the most eminent, extensive portions were assigned ; furnishing the 
liberties, over which the chief grantor held his judicial authority. These were again 
subdivided amongst such as followed his fortunes, according to their several deserts, 
and the extent of his acquisitions, or the portion of his iissignment ; and might pro- 
bably constitute the manors of the present days. The lords of the liberty of Tick- 
hill, the sokes of Doncaster, Conisbrough, Laughton, 4&c. had jurisdiction over 
several manors of an inferior note, although these manors were in the occupation of 
other individuals. On the comparative maturation of Saxon polity, several of those 
smaller portions, lordships or manors, were classed together; each of which, it is 
probable, became surety for the good behaviour of its neighbour. This is what we 
conceive to be i\icfamilia of Bede, and the component part of the Saxon tything. 

Previously to the present mode of manners, the hall, or principal mansion of the 
lord, was generally placed in the midst of those of his dependents ; round which 
they found it necessary to erect their dwellings. The manor-house, which is now 
ah humble and unobtrusive edilice, scarcely on a par with its more modern neigh- 
bours, shone forth, near tlireo hundred years ago, with resplendent glory. ^* The 
halls of the justices of peace," says an old writer, ^' were terrible to behold ; the 
screen was <!;arnishcd with croslets and helmets, gaping with open mouths; with 
coats of mail, lances, pikes, halberts, brown-bills, batterdastors, and buckles ;"t an 
aspect no doubt suiliciently terrific to awaken the guilty fears of all such unfortunate 
characters as came in contact with their awful and appaling visage. In the reign 
of Henry YIIL, these structures, with the exception of castles, monasteries, &c,, 
were the only edifices in which were glass windows. Their apartments were chiefly 
small and low, having only two rooms that modern taste would in any wise deem 
eligible, and these were the hall and the chapel. The fire, prior to the above reign, 
even in the proud mansion of the lord, was in the midst of the apartment, round 
which they sat in cheerful gaiety. In some of the meaner dwellings^ this was the 

* Compare Wbltakerwith Spelinftn, p. 86; and Wilkins' Leg^. Saxon, p. 20L 
t Antiq. Rep. to], iii. p. 46. 
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case so late as the last century ; and is partially so, at this period, in the highlands 
of Scotland. The rapid advancement in science and civilization, for this last hun- 
dred years, exceeds belief. The daily labourer, at tJio present period, is in possession 
of greater comfort, is better fed, and better clothe<l, than in<N^t lords of manors were 
at the era alluded to, and greater and more substantial improvement has taken 
place in every order of society, within that period, than the ten preceding centuries 
can boast. 

In this state of simplicity and unassuming demeanour, hospitality formed one of 
the most distingubhing traits in the character of the wealthy. Inn-houses were of 
rare occurrence, and poor-houses unknown, but the hand of charity was actively 
alive to the wants of the truly necessitous. In the halls of the opulent, in the 
larger monasteries, an'<l in the houses of the more eminent portion of society, both 
lay and ecclesiastical, the cloth was never drawn.* " In every parish there was a 
church house, to which belonged si)it8, pots, crooks, &c. for dressing provisions. 
Here the housekeepers met and were merry, and gave llieir charity. The young 
people came there too, and had dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, &c.;" while the 
mansion of the parish priest was not less inclined to admit to its hospitable table, 
the poor and the destitute.^j" 

In a country so long subject to the Romans as was Britain, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that many of their vestigia would have defied the canker-worm of time ; 
and there are but few places in England, of equal extent with this wapentake, that 
do not exhibit the print of Roman domination. Relicts of Roman origin in this 
district are, however, not very lumierous; and such as have survived that potent 
enemy, the plougfi, are, like most others, greatly <lefaced, and frequently' difficult 
to identify. In tlie lower di\ ision of our wapentake, as well as in the higher, frag-^ 
menis of military ivays are occasionally met witlj ; and notwithstanding that their 
remains are not eminently cons^picuous in every part, where tliey do occur, they 
operate as a guide, wLich enables us to trace, with tolerable accuracy, the direction 
that they have taken. 

The road which runs through a portion of the lower division, has, by some, been 
incautiously entitled Watling-street, and by others, Old-street.lf; But however 

* This WM particularly the case at Sprotbrougrh, daring^ the ownership thereof by the FitzwUltams. 

f Antiq. Rep. toI. iii. p. 45. 

X Yid. Mr« Binflaod's History of Yorkshii-e, whrre he, on the authority of Leland, catla it Watling-street. Camde% 
it OJd-streets aad Bootbroyd has followed Leiand. 
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eligible and apprdpriftte the latter dMigMition maj appear to he^ ibe fiiiwer is 
obviously erroneous^ if flie'secDtid Iter irf AntoniniiB befdio^vcwl to form tkn iboak €f 
that celebrated ilatiipart; «tid none otker that we know of^ «ave Lelajuitf^d i^a&d^ 
lowers^ have ventui^ed to tc^tn^rve it wkolljr firom ihe diieetion described by thatiUev* 
Hie nearest approach^ Iherefol^^ which ^heWatiiBg^rirtttiiiakesiloihisi^^ 
is at Tadcaster, or its immediate neigli^wrhood^ called in (he biei allruded to, £2al« 
caria ; where it meets the Roman way that passes through this part of our diatriat^ 
and connects as it were in an angle^ the two grand vub mUitaruBy the Watling and 
ihe Hehnen-Btreet ; the latter whereof it tosvea a little north of Lind<Hn$«iid after 
pervading this part p^ tia Daniim, it fimiss a jiUMttion iwrth^the former at CSalcaria^ 
Imd rejoins the Hermen-^street at Bbigimottm, ¥^1 l«ii«iiite.*^ 

As to the particular directkxi Itert Aia mad took, «oiK4ifiSn«wcin.op]ni«i 

inby be enterteined ; but we are pefsuaded, Ibat we tihall not far'orr, when weam^rt^ 

that after its departiiire from the HerAeHHstrdeft) like AiegenertiLlity of .Roman reads, 

it proceeds in a tolerc^bly straight line^ until it srfives<at Ageiaaani^ where itctomaR 

tiie Trent^ and in somewhat a curved 4wect«0ti^ tMKtvisiito Qattiiim. f n its firagfefs 

to &e last mentioned place^ a retnnant of it was diseeveiied by jthe navigatora at 

Drakeholes, whence it passes near unto Everton, in the county ^NottiBghaBi^ and 

appears to have crossed the little river Idle at Bawtry, After it leaves that place, 

\i skirts the edge of the valley near Mafirin, where 4M>ine vestiges of it may yet be 

deen ; and so onwards to Hossington ^comniein^ ^wheve^ on -every fuesh diaturbanpe ^f 

'fte soil -by the plough^ &o. its site ma^r rbe ^seen by the most ^luf^erfioial obsevifTCHr* 

ft then bends Its way over-^he Hver VMBe^nearthe present pass, and lOn.Ae. higher 

ground reiaches Danum from the encIosuMsysouih of the present highway, and fords 

'the iDon at theMill^bridge. 'iShdrtly after itsideparture from this station, its.oourse 

^ no longer doUbtfilL ^n -fiitausby-^leys, its present (remains appeoach iiiea0ly>to 

their original make, forming a ridge/grand and imposing. Between Bamsdale nsA 

Pontefract, it is alternately lost and found; just:asitsr,iiieans of presenvation have 

operated with gi^Mter or less ^success. After it ^leaves the latter iplaee^nt.is^aginn 

met with at Legeolium ; whence it proceeds to Aberford, and /orosses (Bcamham 

moors, near Haslehurst^ the ancient seat of the Vavasours, and may be unerringly 



^ Ai tothetrne directiott of the Watlingr.gtreety or ntther its extent^ some differenee in •piDion exists. Horsley 
•opposes it to exteDd! bdjondtbeWaUiftSosflaiid; ^bat others .will have ktQt^miiKate in Wales. *V\^^ttq)iDg streate» 
lendeus per transversum prions vis, videlioet, ab Euro-Austro in Zephyrum Septeatrionaleniy incipit a Dofaria» 
ftraosieos per medium Cantice, ultra Tamiaiamt juxta Loudon, - ad tocciden tern Westmonasterii, indeqiie procedit ad 
8. Albanum, ad occidentera per Dnnstalnilam, per Lilbume, per Atherston, usque ad montem Gilberti, qui modo Wr«keii 
dieitur. Deinde transoendit Sabrioami joxta Wrekeceater, teaditque ad 3ivettoniL «t JiAd^per ipediumr WfJIitt Qsqiie ad. 
Cserdigan, et in mare Hibernico terminatur.'^ Vid. Lelandi G«ll« aoLiii»,p«.^70. 
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followed to it9 
observed.* 



absorption id the Watling-street at Calcaria, as i?q have before 



Betw^esL ppncaster and pawtry^ and neai; to the highway, t^is' road pafsiajed an 
ancient enca^inpfneq|;^ ^^^!? remains of which are vi'sifcre on AuslerlSeld <i6hi*iftW. 
Mr. Peck^ on the authority of Abraham de la I^ryme, supposes iChai''tiiis cai^jf was 
formed by the army under the command of Ostorius^ a Roman geii'er&f; who^ 
according to the most reputed jr riters, was in these parts, in or about the year 5 1 or 2 
of iCl^ri$,t. ^Joweyor, m t^e jeuscription to Ostorius the formation o^ these ear At- works, 
Mr. Pryme maynaye proWbly erred; and we shoujld, we presume, be nibre toVre'ct 
in extending the era of their throwing up to the age ofiSeptTiiius feeverus, i& vfe 
^^yall her^^after attempt to prove. That the entrenchments are of Roman make, is 
|:^^€ai1p!,ted. 'f |ieir approxiniation to the Ropan way; ihcir quadrangular jrfiape, 
and the gr^at number of relicts which have been fpuiid, ttiat can only be attributed 
to that people, such as coins, spear-heads, and other iron impjeme AN of War; are 
strong corroborating circumstances, and render their reference to a legion britomans 
more than probable. According to the present appearance of the vallum, fosse, &c. 
tli^., encampment seems to have been from seventy to eighty yards squaire, defended 
by a diteh six yards broad and proppr^ionalbly 4e?p. 

* For the satisfactioa of those of oar readers who have not an opportunity of consulting the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
we will transcribe bis eighth Iter, as found in Burton , p. 226. >,././» 

" ITjEja AB EBORACO LOfJDINtUJtt. M. P. CCXXVIl. SIC. 



Antonine by Snrhana. 
Legeolio, vel Lageciunji M. 
Damiip . . . M. 
Agelooum, ve!,Sege]ocam M. 



Lindum 
Crococalanum 
MargiduDum 
Vernemetunbt 

V^'nnonim 
Bannarantum 
. Magiovinum 
Durocobrfvim 
Verplamum 
Londtoium • 



M. 

M. 
M. 
Al. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 



P. XXL 
P. XVI. 
P. XXI. 

XIV. 

XVI. 

XIV. 

Xll. 
P. XII. 
P. XII. 
P. XVIIl. 
P. XXYLll. 
P.XII.^ 
P. XlI. 
P. XXL 



SitasoftbeStatkios. 
CastleforS 
Dofnt aster • « 
Litdebrough Ferry 
Lincoln 
Broach 

Near East Bridgeford 
Near Wifloaghby . 
Leicester^ 
Cleycester 
Near DaVentry 
Fenn^ Strartford . 
Dunstable . 
St. Aibans • 
fjnidou ' - • • 



Richard, liy Hatcbsr. 

Legolio, yel liegiolio. 

Danfo. ••»- 

Ar^Hco. 

Lindo & LuDdnm. 

Crocbcol amvHH^ 

MargicNm^. 

Venroitiento* 

Ratis eortoiL 

Vennonis. 

IsaAM'Voria. 

Magio'Vtnto. 

Fore J)\km. 

VerolAmto^ 

Londioiilfm Anguttam.^ 



Althongti the 1eam<sd are not perfectly aK^reed relati?eto the sites of all the places mentioned in this Iter; none are 
disposed to dispute the claim that Doncaster has to be considered tbe Danum of the Romans. And as it is the only 
plaee on this line, which fs siioaM i^itbin the confines of the wapentake, we shall idistain from^ oenlrenrlbg the 
positions laid down by some of the commentators on Antonine, concerning the did|>uted ones. Talbot, howe?er, has 
unhappily conjectnred, that the lovfo? xoX«^ of Ptolemy referred to the water which runs under ihe bridge jit this 
place ; for, says be, ** the nataibers of him of longitude and latitude, added to this and to York, are nearly the same.'* 
It is now generally believed, that the above citation nfen to the river Hnmber. riorsley has translated it the ** Bay 
of Dttnum." Vid. Ptolemy, lib. U, cap. 3. tab. i. 
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Near to Martin, orMorton^ also in this vicinity^ are the vestiges of a Roman 
pottery still cognizable. Its appearance would impress an idea of its great conse- 
quence^ were it in the more immediate neighbourhood of a station. Several pieces of 
demolished pots, &c. have been found ; but all that we have seen betray an infancy in 
the art of pot-making, not much in unison with our ideas of domestic comfort, or 
modern convenience. 

The Roman rampart that traverses the upper division, cannot be so easily and 
correctly identified ; although it is manifest, that one of no ordinary consequence 
pervades that portion of our district. 

In the eighteenth Iter of Richard of Cirencester, a way is laid down, which passes 
through the centre of the island. It commences at Eboracura, and terminates at 
Clausentum, or Bittern, near Southampton, according to Hatcher, or at Southampton 
city, according to Dr. Stukeley.* 



* Vid. Hatcher's ed. of Richard, p. 164, and Dr. Stukeley's p. 63. Vtd. also Gale's Essay on the fonr great 
Military Ways, published by Hearne in his edition of Leiand's Itinerary, vol. vi. p. 140. The following is the f ter 
alluded to, which we have transcribed from Slukeley and Hatcher. 

Iter the XFIlIth, From Hatcher's edition. 



* Ab Eboraeo per mediom in 
CiaiueDtum uique, sic 


nil* 


Numben. 


Sites of the stations 


Legeolio 


. M. P. XXI. 


XXI. 


Castleford.^ 


Ad Fines 


. M. P. XVIII. 


XXIII. 


Templebroiigh on the Don. 


• • . . • 


. M. P. XVI. 


XVI. 


Tapton Hill, near Chesterfield. 


■ * . * * . * 


. M. P. XVI. 


XII. 


Cninp near Penkridge. 


Derrentione 


. M. P. XVI. 


XII. 


Little Chester. 


Ad Trivonam . 


. M. P.XII. 


Xtl. 


Berry Farm, Bmnstoik, 


Etoceto 


. M.P. XII. 


XII. 


Wall near Leicester. 


Manduesuedo . 


. M. P. XVI. 


XVI. 


Manceste/. 


Beuounis 


. M. P.XII. 


Xli. 


Uvj;\\ Cross. 


Tripontio 


. M. P. XI. 


XI. 


Near Dove Bridge. 


Isannavaria 


. M.P. XII. 


X. 


Burnt Walln. 


Biimvis 


. M. P. XII. 


XII. 


Black Ground, near Ch. Norton, 


(EliaCastra 


. M. P. XVI. 


XVI. 


Alcester, near Bicester. 


Dorocina . 


. M. P. XV- 


XVI 


Dorche.Ntcr. 


Tamesi 


. M. P. VI. 


VI. 


On the Thames. 


Vindomi CalUoa 


. M. P. XV. 


XX. 


Slichcster. 


Clausento 


. M.P. XXXXVI. 


xvxxv. 


Bittern, near Southampton.^ 



lUr the XFIIItL From Stukelei/s Edition. 

' Prom EBORACUM, York, through the middle of thA Island to CLAUSENTUM, Sonthamptom. 

xxf. York. 

. xvu. Cflstleford sup. Calder. 

X. Greasbrougb, near Rotherham. 

. . . . • . .X. ChesterGeld. 

XVI. Alfreton. 

Derventione .... xii. Little Chester* near Derby. 



Eboracnm 

Legeolium, Legioiium 
Ad Fines , 
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INTRODUCTION. XXU 

By the monk of Cirencester, this way is called Rykneld-street ; and Drayton^ iu 
his Polyolbion^ thus notices it : 

'' And Rickueld, forth that raught from Cambi ia's farther shore. 
Where South- Wales now shoots forth St. David's promontore« 
And on his mid-;way neei-e, did me in England meet; 
Then in his oblique course, the lusty straggling street 
Soon overtook the Fosse, and toward the fall of Tine, 
into the Germane Sea, desolv'd at his decline/'* 

At what particular place it first connects itself with our district^ we have not yet 
been able satisfactorily to ascertain ; and whether it were in the immediate vicinity of 
Great Houghton^ or more east, we must leave undecided. From Legeolium to 
Ad Fines, the distance marked in the Itinerary is xviii. M. P. ; hence we should 
conceive, that the line, which that way described, must have been tolerably straight. 
The corrected number is by Hatcher made xxiii. M. P. ; but even that amount 
would scarcely reach Templebrough, unless its course were nearly direct. After its 
departure from Ad Fines, it most probably forded the Don, and is lost in the soft 
tract of land in the vicinity of Masbrough. Leaving Kimberworth to the left, and 
passing a little north-west of Greasbrooke, it traversed a portion of the park be* 
longing to our venerable neighbour, the Earl Fitzwilliam. At Wood-nook^ its 
remains are yet visible ; where, leaving the bank which connects the encampment 
at Wincobank with Conisbrough and Doncaster, it probably approached the village 
of Wath, and there crossed the Dearne, reaching speedily afterwards the confines 
of our district, between Great Houghton and Hickleton. 

On the map accompanying Hatcher's edition of Richard, we have another Roman 
way depicted, which describes a course somewhat westwardly of the one we have 
just noticed. This way, it would seem, takes its rise at Ad Fines, and runs parallel 
with this portion of the Rykneld-street ; but instead of connecting itself with the 
Watling-street, by way of Legeolium, it crosses it near Leeds, and joins it at Isurium* 



Ad Trivonam 


• 


, 


, 


xit. 


Egginton, near Burton. 


Etocetum 


, 


• 


• 


X¥I. 


Wails by Litchfield. 


Mansuedum, vel Mandaessedum 


XII. 


Atherston, Warwickshire. 


Benonis 








Xh 


Cleycester. 


Tripontium 








xn. 


Showell, near Lutterworth. 


Isannaria 








xn. 


Towcester. 


Brinavis 








XVI. 


Banbury, Oxfordshire. 


JElia Castra • 








XV. 


Aldcetter. 


Durocina 








VI. 


Dorchester. 


Tamese 








XV, 


Stretley on Thames. 


Vindonum Stipendiaria 






XLVl. 


Southampton.'^ 



• Drayton's Polyolbion, p. 248, Selden'aed, 
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This road^ it is probable, left the Rykneld at Wood-nook, and {msfiing the small 
village of Le Street, above Wentworth, where some few remains yet exist, left the 
wapentake west of Great Houghton, and after visiting Sandal, Wakefield, &c., it 
skirted the town of Leeds, near Berwick-in-Elmet, where its crest was observed by 
Thoresby, on which he travelled three hundred paces, but was prevented from fol- 
lowing it further by the obstructions he met with in the wood. 

The grand and imposing ridge which fakes its rise at Wincobank, is not, we con- 
ceive, of Roman origin ; although, in some of its features, it greatly resembles the 
ways of that renowned people. British ^f rack-ways were generally of a winding 
character. Towering hills or basin-like valleys were never crossed by them, if 
avoidable ; unless it were to approach some fastness. After leaving Wincobank, It 
passes Meadow-hall and Kimberworth ; and after serving as a basis forthe Rykneld, 
for the distance of three or four miles, it veers eastward, and visits Abdy, Swinton, 
^ud Mexbrough. Here again, however, it is lost, having sunk, it is probable, below 
the surface of that marshy piece of ground, called Mexbrough Ings. Whether it 
here forded the Don at StrafTord-sands, and visited Cdnisbrough, a fkmous British 
place, or passed to Doncaster, equally renowned in British annals, by way of Cad^by 
and Sprotbrough, we know not. Several of its vestiges are said to have been found 
in the vicinity of the latter place ; and the former has in the composition of the 
appellative portion of its name something extremely ominous. In a recent survey, 
however, we were totally unable to identify anything wearing that aspect, in the neigh- 
boui^iood of cither of the above places. The spirit of improvement lately'maniiested 
by the agriculturists has been fatally destructive to antiquated earth- works; and 
the recent alterations in the vicinity of Sprotbrough, effected by Sir Joseph Copley, 
are of a kind -the least calculated to preserve the rekhdihs of bur enterprising 
ancestors.* 

After (Jeparting from the vicinity of Grreasbr6'6ke, where l)r. Stu'kefey' fixes' the 
Ad Fines of Richard^s eighteenth Iter, but whTch, as We have al^rfeSady Y^ftiafked^'he 
might with more propriety have carried forwards to Templebrough, on the southern 
bank of the Don, and near to the confluence of the Bother with the former 
stream, it reaches Temjplebroorgh, \i^here its course seems to be nearly obliterated. 
Prior to the encloslire, some portion of it was cognizable on Brfii^Wol^h common and 
Birley moor, where it passed some entrenchments now almost destroyed. It is tra- 
ditionally reported to have had its direction through Tinsley pkVk ; this, however, 
we have not been able satisfactorily to learn ; but on the contrai^, from a minute 



* We would here beg- to acknowledge the kind assistance we have deriired from the intelligent commanications of 
J. Payne, Esq., of Newhill-grange ; and the surreys nf the late Mr. Fairbank, obligin|^ty laid open by hU worthy bods 
and grandson. 
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sod attentive inflpeetion of that woody district, we have reason to believe, that it 
iievef earae in contact with its present limits, but kept, as is usual with the ways of 
Ibat people, the higher ground, and left the wapentalce between Handsworth and 
Treeton j when, after passing through an enclosure called Street-field, in the parish 
of Beighton, it reached, speedily afterward^;, , or Tapton-hill, near Chester- 
field, in the county of Derby. 

The editors of the old Magna Britannia seem to have been rather wide of the 
feet, when they bring this way over the Don at StraflTord-sands ; and were most 
evidently totally unacquainted with the local topography of the neighbourhood. A 
course so zigzag does not occur in Britain. These gentlemen allow that its remains 
are met with on Hoobercommon ; and admit also that it visited Templebrough ; 
and yet they would carry it across the Don at the village of Conisbrough ; a suppo- 
sition so fraught with improbabilities, that any attempt to refute it would be a waste 
of time, and an insult to the understanding of the most indifferent observer, Balph 
Higden says, <^ Bekenild^treate tendens ab Aphrico in boream Vulturnalem, et in- 
cipit a Menevia prsdicta, tenditque per VVigorniam, per Wicombe, per Birmingham, 
Lichefeld, Darbe, Chesterfeld, Eboracum, usque ad ostium Tinae flu."* 

From the Rykneld-street, it is reasonable to suppose that a number of branch- 
ways would diverge. The rich district north of that road would not foil to demand 
the attention of the Romans ; and their avarice and necessities would prompt them 
to delve into the bowels of the earth, in search of the minerals with which the whole 
neighbourhood abounded. Iron, one of the most useful productions of the minera- 
logical kingdom, met the eye in almost every direction; and bloomeries, un- 
questionably Roman, are dispersed far and wide, covering a vast space of this 
mountainous country. In the neighbourhood of Sheffield, as well as in other parts 
of this vast county, cinder-hills, or the refuse of the process of smelting, are seen in 
every direction. In the Park of Shefiield, for ages the noble residence of the 
fi&rewsburys; in Tinsley-park ; on the banks of the Don, in the vicinity of Bright- 
side ; in the Ponds, and in various other places, vast mounds and extended plains, 
thickly covered by a rich and fertile soil, wherein the roots of the sturdy oak have 
luxuriated for ages, prove, not only that the process of smelting must have been the 
principal occupation of our ancient ^^ Sheffielders," but that the bloomeries them- 
selves were formed at an era long ere the conquest by our first William. Mr. Lhlwyd^ 
when explaining the inscription of Jupiter Dolychenus, denominates thofe in Mon- 
mouthshire, Roman iron mines, and says, that the remains were in his time resmelted 
by the artificers of Birmingham, for the purpose of making the plates of fine locks. 
Yarrington also^ in his production intituled ^< England's Improvement by Sea and 

• Vid. Uhnii Coll. torn. U. p. d70. 
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Land," published in 1677, calls those heaps of scoria, Roman cinders.* In a dis- 
course on some antiquities found in Yorkshire, published by Hearne, it likewise 
appears, that on the removal of a heap of cinders near Bradford, in the west-riding 
of this county, a quantity of Roman coins were found underneath.t They wer^ 
those of Constantine, Constantius, Diocletian, and of the usurper Carausius. 

That iron was an article not in general use among the ancient Britons, is a fact 
proved by the most unexceptionable evidence. Caesar observes, that in the medi- 
terranean parts, there is found great quantity of tin, and in the maritime parts, iron; 
but of that they have but little. Their brass is brought in by other nations.;}; In 
the same book, he further remarks, that they use brass for money, and iron rings of 
a certain weight. The same is remarked of the Germans by Tacitus,§ and of the 
Britons by lierodian ; and Mr. Whitaker supposes, that iron foundries were not in 
being long ere the Roman domination.|| No doubt, however, can possibly exist, but 
that iron, in a small degree, was used for a variety of purposes, long anterior to the 
Roman invasion. This fact is rendered manifest by the contents of barrows, un- 
doubtedly British, the scythes of their chariots, &c.; but whether extracted from the 
ore here, or imported from Gaul, where iron foundries abounded, is not easily 
determinable. In Strabo's days it had become more plentiful, as he names it amongst 
the articles of exportation. 

The first direct mention of iron foundries, in our district, is to be found, we pre* 
sume, in the charter of Richard de Builli, in which he ^' dimisisse monachis de 
Kirksted unum managium in territorio de Kymberworth ad domes suas et ortum et 
quatuor forgias faciendas; duas scilicet ad quoquendum ferrum et duas ad fabrican- 
dam, quaudocunquc voluerint ; et mineram ad fodiendum per totum territorium 
ejusdcm villte, quantum sufficit duabus ignibus, et mortuum nemus de Kymberwyth 
quantum sufficit illis quatuor ignibus, et pasturam ad decern animalia, et quatuor 
equos, in couimunibus pascuis camporum eorum."^ This charter was made and 
executed in the 8th Hen. II., A. D. 1161, and is of considerable importance in the 
staple history of this neighbourhood. If the inference which we deduce from those 
facts be correctly drawn, the cinder-hills, &c. in this vicinity^ were the productiomi 
of the Romans; hence we must conclude, that the occasional discovery of their 
jrelies here, is a circumstance in union with a rational expectation. 



■ * Letters from the Bodleian Lib. vol. i. p. 186. f Leland'B Itinerary, toI. ii. p. 144. 

' • ' I Cesar's Com. Bel. GaK lib. T. cap. 12. <* Sed ejus cxigua est copia." 
. . § Tfuiitus' Germaoy. 
I| Hi8t« Manch^ f oL i. p. 269. Vid. also Thoresby 's Oucatus Liod. p.666/where ita scarcity is further urged* 

• ^J[)ogdaleVHoB. Aiijf. toiii.kp.8il. 
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That the footsteps of those people should be strongly imprinted in this neigh* 
bourhood^ is, however, a matter scarcely probable. Here, there was no regular 
station. Bloomeries, it is true, as we have already noted, were spread over the 
whole parish and neighbourhood of Sheffield, and some few Roman relics have been 
found ; but all that have hitherto been met with are of a portable character, and 
therefore insuflicient of themselves to denote a loag and regular residence. From 
the focus of every station, detachments of the legionaries were occasionally sent out 
into the vicinity of the camp, for various purposes; and it is probable, that such as 
were employed in the iron trade in this neighbourhood, belonged to the station at 
Templebrough, to which they must of necessity return by various routes. Such, 
however, as had occasion to visit the woiks here, or in the vicinage, might not at all 
times feel disposed to retrace their steps ; but, instead of so doing, journeyed south- 
ward to the next station on the Rykneld-street, near Chesteriield. If, therefore, 
any Homan roads ever existed in the parish of Sheffield, the line of country 
between it and Tapton-grove would be the likeliest to exhibit its vestiges. In ti 
district where the labours of the husbandman and the sous of Vulcan have been 
exerted for centuries, it would be useless to attempt a discovery of that nature. In 
the immediate vicinity of Sheffield, however, and east of the dams which supply ^he 
town with water, is a ridge, much resembling the proud eminences generally ascribed 
to that warlike race of men ; but whether it be attributable to the Romans, or the 
result of clearing the earth and rendering it fit for agricultural purposes, or on 
some other occasion, it may be difficult to say. Its direction is most certainly in the 
line where we should expect to meet with it ; but it is probably too near the town, 
and too much in the heart of their foundries for a concentrated path. Near it, in 
1823, wdie found several Roman copner coins, much corroded, and scarcely decy- 
pherable. They were the occasion of a well written paper, which was read before 
the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, in the above year, by the Rev. 
James Everett. 

At what period of time the two principal ways, Watling and Hermen streets, 
were Orst constructed, or rather extended through the province of the Brigantes, 
may now be difficult to determine with precision ; but it is not unlikely that the 
materials of the former were thrown together, either by Ostorius Scapula, iu A. D. 
^1 or 2 ; or by the renowned Julius Agricola, from twenty to twenty-five years 
subsequently ; and the latter by the propraetor, Petilius Cerealis, in A. D. 71. An 
anterior date cannot consistently be assigned to them, unless we, with the Rev. 
James Leman, suppose that they repose upon British track-ways; which is by no 
means a probable conjecture. That the Romans were the formers of the ways in 
question, is pretty evident. The Britons, according to the speech of the gallant 
Galgacus, complained heavily of the hardships they were obliged to endure on this 
occasion; . " Our bodies and hands," says he, " they waste and consume in ipaving 
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(or fortifying) of bogs and woods^ vnth many srtripes and indignities."* And the 
itinerary of Antoninus^ together with what remain of their ways in G^al^ Italy, &c. 
prove incontestably, that the whole owe their origin to the inyincible arms of imperial 
Rome. The vicinal ways that run through our district, were, we should conceive, 
established sometime after the two principal ones with which they communicate; 
and were constructed for the purpose of reducing and keeping in awe the dauntless 
and refractory spirits of their British opponents, for which purpose, principally, 
both the camp in Finningley-park, or Austerfield-common, and that at Temple- 
brough, were first framed ; the latter of which, as we have before noticed, is by 
Richard of Cirencester called Ad Fines, and by the Notitia Imperii, Morhium. 

Although these two stations, or rather camp and station, are not of the fir^t 
importance in point of magnitude ; their extent and local situation betoken tolerable 
consequence« The one was established to check the predatory excursions of the 
^pressed Britons in the north-east ; and the other was subservient to a similar piir- 
pose in the south-west portion of the wapentake. Both were thrown up on the 
necessity of the occasion; but the latter only appears to have been retained as a 
station, while the former, conformably to Roman custom, was carried northward 
to the banks of the Don. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus makes no mention whatever, of eiAeir the Rykneld- 
street, or several of the stations which lie on its crest. But Templebrough is recorded 
itk the Notitia, under the name of Morbhim ; and the invaluable Itinerary of Richard 
enables us to identify most of the military posts that repose on it. At it was sta- 
tioned a prefect of the cuirassiers, who, like the one at Danum, was under the 
command of the Dux Britanniarum. Mr. Camden, as well as Mr. Baxter, supposes^ 
that the Morbium of the imperial notitia was at Moresby ; but Mr. Horsley has 
judiciously brought it hither, and thinks that it agrees much better with the 
romanized state of the district, and its local connection with the preceding and 
succeeding stations^t 

« Vid. Galgacus* speteb^ in TA<^Has* Ifiie qf Ag^iieqhk, cap. xxati. *^ CoifiiM i|At M maniMy Ayhii ac pdiUifallt^ 
tmanienJis, inter verbera ac contumelias cuBterunf 

J^ ** Sob dUpositione Tiri iipectabiUa diicis Bri^taDnifu^iint 
Praefectus legiohU sextce. 
Pra^feqtna eqititum Dalmataram PrttsidlicK 
Pnefectaa equitum CrUpianorum Dano^ 
Pnerectus equitom Cataphrar.tanoitrtn M5V(>io. 
Pnefectua num^ rj BarooriOruin Trii^isieoaium Arleift. 
Prsfectus numeri Nerviorum Dictensium Dicti. 
Protectus numeri Vigiliiin Concang;io. 
Pnefectua nuiuen «xploratorunk Lavatriai ^tt" 

Yii. Pancerolua' ed. aec. Ixiii. The abore transcript from tbaf cttrionaly valuable Work \mi^i^ aa rtfeiWlMirit 
^rt of the oountry . It woulii be foreign to our f urpose to cite the whole of thia iatereating aeetioD. 
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The dimensioTis of tlie earth- works, or rather thfe area witliin the compass o(ih6 
ditch^is about one hundred and forty by one hundred and twenty paces ; round which 
is a trench, that in Camden's time was ** thirty-seren paces deep from the ttiid4i^ 
of the rampire to the bottom. On the outside of it, another large benc&, Upon whvi% 
are huge trees; and upon the side of the bench of the highway, there gi^ew a ches^ 
nut tree, that had scarcely any bark upon it, except only some upon the top branches, 
which bore leaves. It was not tall, but the trunk could scarce be fathomed by three 
men.''* He further observes, " that the north-east corner is worn away" by thfe 
current of the river ; but in this remark he has committed an error ; for on a bare 
inspection of the site, it will be seen, that the Don did not, on any occasion, come 
in contact with it by several yards. 

At what period of time these earth-works were first constructed, is now, perhaps, 
without the circle of solution ; but they are manifestly of very early original. Oft 
the retreat of the native Brigantes before the conquering arms of the Romans, stations 
and military establishments were formed, as occasion might require, or convenience 
^Hiit ; not only for the purpose of giving facility and dispatch to transitioft, and to 
ensure a regular communication ; but to operate as a constant check upon the daring 
and intrepid spirit of our British ancestors, who disputed with gallant and becoming, 
but fruitless bravery, the hostile march of their inveterate foe. The vicinity of that 
vast wild, north and north-west of this station, exhibits in its present aspect some 
grand remains of an important fastness, and perfectly accords with the habits and 
propensities of our British aborigines. Numerous vestiges are in being, and many 
have undoubtedly become victims to time, to folly, and to the progressive pursuttil 
of the husbandman. Under these considerations, we would infer, that the stati6h 
of Ad Fines on the Don might first be formed, and afterwards maintained, for the 
purpose of covering the march and remarch of the Roman troops, as well as to secut^ 
the tranquility of such portions of the country as they had subdued by the valtnir 
of their invincible legions; while those at Doncasterand Austerfield were constructed 
for a similar purpose; the latter of which would become useless, and consequently 
deserted, on the annihilation of the Coritanian wood, that skirted the confines of the 
Brigantian province. 

That these suggestions, relative to the entrenchments are more than pirdbable, 
is deducible from the existence of a British encampment on the north of the Dqn, 
at the distance of about two miles from the formei* place. This retreat of the 
aborigines is seated upon one of the most elevated hills in the neighbourhood. The 

• Camd^ti, y6l. ii. p. 82. who, it will be obsf nred, gives to the area an extent nearty correct ; and ^ it is trt t6l«t4b(^ 
•MiffC) we are mtturally led to infer, that the gnentlemsn who communicated with the learned Uoroley tm this point writ 
MW it.' It it aingular tbat be ahoald aoeaae the judicions author of the Britannia of theaame neglect Vid. Horsley** 
Brit. Rom. 
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remain is tolerably perfect, and in strict conformity with British policy ; but it can-- 
not be considered in any other light than as an inferior post, calculated to defend 
a detachment from the main body, which would of necessity be concentrated in the 
fastnesses in the vicinity of Bradfield, Broomhead-hall, &c. where a number of 
stupendous earth-works still remain. The camp at Wincobanlc is pre-eminently 
calculated for a post of observation. The apex, on which it is situated, is formed 
by a bold but gradual swell of the earth; reaching an altitude that overtops the 
circumjacent country, and commanding a prospect at once grand and extensive. 
Here they might exercise their religious rites, become expert in arms by a regular 
system of discipline, and watch the manoeuvres of their enemies, without fear of sur- 
prise; while their comrades, the Britons, reposed in quiet amidst the rocks andcave^ 
of the woody country more west. The etymology of the first part of the name is 
unquestionably British ; so also may be the second ; bank is of modern imposition* 
Veny Win, Pen, Ben^ &c. in all their meanings, import in British a hill ; and Coed^ 
Cote, Cat, &c. a wood ; hence Win^coed designates a woody hill. This mode of 
derivation, however, may appear to some antiquaries rather fanciful than real; 
inasmuch as it is devoid of a distinguishing character, and might with equal propriety 
apply to hills covered with wood generally. The language of the Britons, like that 
of most savage nations, was greatly wanting in that copiousness which is a distin* 
guishing mark in the progress of refinement and civilization ; hence it is, that we sa 
frequently find many of their words totally void of a discriminating feature. This 
defect was partly remedied by the Romans and Saxons, who, to a British appellative^ 
added a terminal descriptive of its locality, or some other prominently distinguishing 
feature ; in this case, we conceive that the middle syllable of the word is as lilvcly 
to be derived from the Saxon, as from the British tongue. Comb, or Comp, in the 
former language, implies, Castrum, Certamen ; hence Wincomb or Wincomp would 
import, the battle hill, or camp on the hiU, or hill fortress ; which, bj^ an easy and 
natural change, would be pronounced Wincobank. Here we have a discriminating 
character. The British Caer has the same import. 

The works at Wincobank are, as we have before remarked, entitled only to be* 
considered of a secondary nature. We heie discover none of the relics which usually 
characterize the long residence of tbe natives. There are here no remains of massy 
stones^ no transoms or piers, no huge and enormous cromlechs, nor any other vestige 
denoting a place of vital importance to the occupiers. 

On their dislodgment from th^s fastness, the aborigines would naturally retreat 
upon their main strength, situate in the bosom of the moors ; and would harass, by 
every means in their power, the legions of imperial Rome. They would attack*their 
foraging parties, and other detached bodies, and avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to check their devastating progress. 
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The various earth-works in the neighbourhood of Bradfield^ Broomhead, &c. 
are sufficiently extensive to foe esteemed of the first importance to the natives of 
the island, and to have formed one of their principal places of rendezvous. The 
immense uncultivated track, west and north-west of Sheffield, afforded at all times 
an ample cover to the distressed Brigantes; and doubtless, long posterior to the 
subjugation of the less mountainous and wildly featured districts, those scenes of 
desolation and havoc — of grandeur and sublimity — of the mighty effects of sin and 
iblly, secured to the unhappy and oppressed Celtic race, a safe asylum and a haven 
of refuge, during the conflicting passion for domination on the one part, and life and 
liberty on the other. On the whoJe length of that vast region of rock and barren 
land, indelible marks of a rude and savage people everywhere present themselves. 
The highest summit of the most towering mountain, whose apex hides its head in 
the clouds of heaven, and the more fertile bosom of the begirted valley, exhibit 
numerous vestiges of primeval occupation, deeply engraven. Sanctuaries temples, 
forums, tumuli, and military earth-works abound in almost every direction ; while 
the winding track-ways, which climb the dreary height, manifest a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the local state of the country, attainable only by those, whose long 
residence on the '' mountain's top" rendered them &miliar with its almost impassable 
heights. 

At Bradfield, are two bulwarks of defence, truly gigantic. The one, locally 
denominated Bailey-hill, is a singularly curious piece of art, and highly interests the 
inquisitive antiquary. It also excites the attention o^the most indifferent observer. 
Castle-hill is more the work of nature than of art, but equally well adapted for a 
defensive post. Whatever artificial measures were adopted by its formers have now, 
with the exception of the fosse, wholly disappeared ; and even that, ere the lapse of 
many years, will, it is probable, be difficult to identify. The whole area of Bailey- 
hill, which, we should suppose, was the principal out-post, comprises something 
more than an acre of ground. Its form is an irregular elliptic, and its only entrance 
was from the valley. At the opposite point, is raised a very elevated and regularly 
formed mount, which reaches a height of twenty-seven yards. Its base is one hun- 
dred and seventy-four yards. The internal area, next the church, was defended by 
an artificial agger, measuring about one hundred and ten yards, which gradually 
decreased in strength as it approached the entrance. At its junction with the 
mount, its height was eighteen yards from the bottom of the ditch ; but at this point, 
a total separation has been effected, and an entrance into the interior obtained. The 
opposite side was defended by a natural bank, and the whole of the fortification 
itrengthened by a moat ten yards wide, and from six to seven deep.* The object, in 

'•* When we Tisited Bndileld tnd its neiiphboarbood^ we were pfefented by the tpprotoh of night from 
Ak fortreee ; we hue therefore been obliged to depend upon the Rer* Mr. Watien. 
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the formation of this mound, is not so obvious as to be clear of difficulties. The 
height to which it attains gives to it the character of an observatory ; and when we 
take into the account, that its summit commands a full view, not only of the valley 
in its immediate vicinity, but the vale of Agden, and the earth-works in its neigh- 
bourhood, we are constrained to admit, that its claim to a character exclusively 
defensive is very questionable. On the eminence, circumscribed by the vale» of 
Agden and Ewden or Yewden, a number of remains yet exist. In short, it is an 
extensive station, well fortified. Previously to the present mode of warfare, when 
military tactics were in the dawn of existence, Broomhead-moor, fenced by the two 
natural defiles, through which flow the above rivers, aided by the fortresses at 
Bradfield, must have constituted an exceedingly strong post. In addition to the. 
naturally defensive position of this moor, a vast rampire of earth is thrown up, 
which runs across its southern neck, and unites that vast line of natural defence for 
whi(']i this part of our district is remarkable. The whole of the country north of 
Bardike, flanked by the valley of Ag<len, is under the immediate inspection of the 
works at Bradfield, with which a constant communication could be maintained by 
way of signal, and might be conveyed to every part of the station and neighbourhood, 
nearly instantaneously. T^e opposite valley of Yewden is also strengthened by an 
artificial fosse and rampire, running with it in a parallel line, and growing less im- 
portant as it was less necessary. The only means of offensive warfare left to an enemy, 
ere the iniprovement in the art of war and the destruction of the wood which covered 
all this part, was either along the valley through which the Loxley flows, or that 
which conveys the waters of the Yewden into the channel of the Don ; and both 
these we find strongly guarded. But the fosse and the rampire are not the only 
relics which distinguish this martial line; Mr. Watson, the able Halifax historian, 
saw a number of the vestiges of an ancient race of men ; and Mr. Wilson, the 
Broomhead-hjjtll antiquary, bears witness to the same fact. But of these, more 
hereafter. 

The milifary entrenchments at Bradfield, and those in the more hiaccessible par^ 
of the wilds, are unquestionably the remains of the same people; but whether 
British, Saxon, or Danish, may not be easy to determine. That they belonged to 
a race attaciicd to the soil, may be rationally Inferred from their magnitude. Roveirs 
like the Duties had neither leisure nor opportunity to construct works of such im- 
mense imporfance; and the Saxons had not interest. To both these people, however, 
they have been attributed ; to the latter by the historian of Hallamshire, and to the 
the foniier by Mr. Watson. Their claim to a Danish original, it must be seeq, stands 
on a very sleh<ler foundation. Unaccustomed to labour, and nurtuped in deeds of 
blood and rapine, they were not in the habit of continuing longer in one place, than 
mh\]Q booty was a(t?)inable ; and what could they oalculftte upon obtaining among 
the interriiinable wilds of this desolate waste, which, even long posterior to the 
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conquest, had scarcely felt the hand of the husbandman^ excepting the immediate 
vicinage of Bradtield ? and eiren thirt centre of population is not mentioned in the 
pages of Doomsday ; unless it were one of the tuxieeD herewit^e of the manor of 
Hallam, which is extremely pratoable. 

In the Saxon era, the focus of the " Btfsy hftm of rtteo" was considerably south of 
Bradtield ; and we are not aware that i\k» peaceal^le- possession of its owner was 
disturbed, ere the dire malij^Uy of Ike Gonquerot Lfe4 loose its wrath against the 
ambitious Waltheot. The hirFoc and dcMiblation <leaM ^ut by the Norman chief to 
his person and property, on that occasion^ is borne down by tradition to the present 
4tt^ ; but how far it is substantiated by facfs^.is beyond our reach to say. I'he cita* 
tldii i>6m IJ^o(kwo¥th^s papers, made by Mr. ftunter, most oeptainly iromes in aid of the 
irttditfotiary account; biit the progress wliioh h^ makes the infuriate William tafte, we 
i^oncfeive, is wholfy faiicifuL ^^ Kwe woulcf ascertain tl^e misery l&e brought up*OB 
i|ie nprtheYn parts of 6ur island a little more in detail," says &e, ^' we must- look in 
tile p^e43 (stfyooin^dkjf. tVe may there traek itie destroyer in his progress. As to 
iij^ particular neighbourhood, he seems to Jiave entered the county »f "fork ai tVafes^ 
find tie \9l4 that tittle obscure manor entirety waste. Advancing nortbwMd, the fine 
d^Ms toarch seems tof tave been itirim^ tJIIey, Brampton) WickersJey, Briusford, 
lS^iittoi[l, aiid tVefitworth. Atl title heig{ibouring manors fi^o^in the depreciation 
o{ their value, that they suffered more or lessr But on these places^ the weight of 
the sto^Ai seems fd Jilhre rested; for though ricJi and Nourishing in the days* of the 
C^iifessot, ihey <rere returned by the D€k)msdAy surveyors as being wholly wasted, 
luid therefore of no annual value."* But why, we would ask, is the Conqueror made 
to rest the whole of his vefigeance on the villages here enumerated ? Do they alone 
(inhibit the marks of his vindictive wrath — if' wrathful marks th^y can be deemed? 
Were the oWtiefs of these places also in array against \iii usurpation ; or was his 
c&oler so int^teMe, that nothing but extermination could dppease fiis irascilbility f 

We wouTd i^ifiingly coticede to the opinion of ou» reverend friend on diisfH>itli, 
fcofCao&e it wottid assist us in, climbing a height we ave fearful to grapple with; but 
We are obliged i6 disseni.from so respectable an authority, and to ascribe the defal* 
Gittl^Qn in the tailue of manorial jftopetiy to &ditferenl and more probable cause* 

Ttf « ^rieriOLf etfec^,,£ general cawste. ouebt io be ass^ed } and as a general 
AlftMiAlje took biaeiie in mGllBt parts bf Srigiam^ we must ascribe it to a- cause of^ no 
f^ti^ 6t .con(fried chacacten the tnanor of Wsttli, in tbe Gbnfesao^s time»< t. at of 
mt Valu0 of ^4a.; but in that of the Ck>nquerar> JE^IO. Hoylividialihesuidpfriod^ 
im £i&*% ^^i sobiiequenflj wasi^. 

• tfotcr^JBUIaiidiiR^mi 
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A Id war k was a manor consisting of eight carucates; but in the Conqueror's age^ 
it was also waste. This decrease^ it will be seen by the following pages, extended 
throughout the whole of the wapentake. Every other county of England likewise 
experienced a similar reduction. In this inference, therefore, we conceive that the 
defalcation or waste in the manors, instanced by Mr. Hunter, is no proof that they 
were visited by the especial vengeance of the Northmen, or that the manor of Hal- 
lam was destroyed and wasted by the Conqueror. This admitted, we see no reason 
to suppose that the earth-works at Bradfield were thrown up as a refuge for the 
Saxons. Waltheof was beheaded in the ninth year of the conquest ; but the survey 
was not begun for a period of five years subsequently, and the depreciation in the . 
value of the manor did liot exceed that' of many others recorded ,in the book of 
Doomsday. After the death of Waltheof, it wais given to that great favourite, Roger 
de Builli, with whom and the Conqueror, terms bt the warmest friendship always, 

subsisted. 

* * • ^ ' I.I 

To whom, then, it wilt bi^ asked, Would we attribute these formidable bulwarks? 
We answer, unhesitatingly, to the Britons ; who, we know, fled from the Romans^ 
and took belter in the WildS and naturkl fastnesses of their country, and there so far 
defended fheihselves as to bid defiiance to the imperial eagles. No men, however 
savage and uncivilized, would, we think, dwell by choice in the interior. of this vast 
wilderneis^j but driven by the imperious hand of necessity, ho fitter place for refuge 
could be IbUnd. The' yoke of bohdtfge is mrely hopeless. After retiring to th^ 
cavei^, theiocks, and the moutitaihs in their rear, they would naturally render them- 
seltes as^ secure as possible, by fortifying the front* of tteir position, and there, 
prompted by the antidote of all human ills, wait the event of time and chance. The 
Roiiiaiit&;eVerat)rxious aft^r dominion, woufd,1t is probable^ keep up a border warfare^ 
ah4 eventii4n^ diiSlddge thfeir opponents; hence the name of Rbmari-slack is yet ^ 
borjie by ]d portldn of the liiooVslu tire district we allude to. The bccasipnal discpverji: ^ . 
of ^RDHiairatid; British t*eEiiaiii^', such' as coins, implements' of war, tecrifice, &c. ^re ojf 
themselves no proof that the places where they are found were settlements belonging 
to the owners or fabricators of such relics ; but the celt found by Mr. Wilson, in one 
of the tumuli on the moor of BroAmheild, proves beyond contradiction the identity ' 
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of the barrow. But if discoT^red on the sur&ce of the earthy or iilightly embedded 
therein^ no inference, calqulated to establish a rational theory^ can be reasonably 
drawn therefrom. • . ; ♦ 

. The name of Bradfield^ we also presume^ may be more consistently derived from 
Ihe British) than from the Saxon language, Bradj in the former, implies treason/ 
or some foul act committed on bodies of men or individuals ; an etymon somewhat 
ominous, it must be confessed ; but Bjiabe, in the latter, signifies broad, ample, ex- 
pansive, or spacious; How fieir the forkner may apply, we are at a loss to tell ; but 
the latter is obviously exceedingly inapplicable. The terminal is unquestionably 
Saxon. 

. For.th^ true. etymology of Bailey-hill, we know not where to look; but we are 
not aware that any portion of it is Saxon, except its termination, which, like that of 
Felr, is frequently added to a Britii^ or Roman appellative. Whitaker sayii, that it 
is 9^1 old name for a fortification : in this assertion he is supported in a number of 
instances. 

. Tojaching Castle-hill, we:we willing to subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Watson, 
and think with him, that it was an advanced post, formed for the purpose of flanking 
Bailey-hill, with which it immediately communicated. From it, also, a different 
and in some instances a more ^Lt^aded view of the country was commanded '; hence 
it became an important outwork td the principal -^tness, by rendering it less liabli^ 
ta.surprisal. . 

^. At the eastern end of Iterdike, is a vast range of irregularly shaped hills; 
supposed by Mr. Watson to be tumuli, and which might probably, he thinks, be 
the graves of those who fell in the attack of the Saxons by the Danes, at this end of 
thciartifi^ial dike. But on. a closer inspection, ive are well assured, that this singular 
group of hills is rather an eccentricity in nature, than an artificial assemblage — the 
sport or fury of deity, than.an act of man. They are denominated Keidiere or 
Kenyer hills, which, the learned gentleman above noticed presumes, might be 
derivied Jrpm the Saxon Cffne^ royal^ and Here, an army; 

In other parts of this vast statios-^forso we hat^ elsewhere called it— vestigtes^ 
wearing the aspect of great antiquity were observed by Mr. Watson ; particularly 
a li^rge mass of stone, , called the Apronful-of-stones; a piece of rock, which bore 
th^ appellation of the Hurklingtstone ; fit •druidical circle on ^^ the side;'' and a 
rjBttge of tumuli. Whatever 'might beihe? state of ^esfe remains in the age of ouf 
reverend surveyor, their present appearance would require a large draught of anti- 
quarian credulity, ere the hand^ofavt conld^be deeijbred ^eauthor of their fcurmation* 
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ThemMtl I|fllB demimiiiBted teiMli, mn OMMt MrtolnfyMlilolif emlMlimtr) lnM> 
iSlBt ihey m&t€ all throws np tm iMm pwifme of MpuHcra^ is wety q«eMi»ittble« I* 
the two which we^ in company with James Rimington, Esq. and Mr. Sk Mitxik^^^m^^ 
opened, no remains whatever, confirmatory of that opinion, were found. On their 
oiiginal miudi luicertoinfy lungs. {& some 4^ theoi^ liowet«r, ^Ami «elicsi*af imtubliity 
ksLwe been difoovmsd, iogetfier ivith a celt, 4dadk is omt 4tt tbe ttiftMMil at Mn W% 
Wil80A,4if 8M9eld. 



Die rivers diat tmverm this^^n^v^ ilistruit ««e, m might )>e ^Mptdttabty 
pected, tolepttbly numeroiie ; the mMt Uttf^i^rtftnt arjbevaof is the Dott^M B«imts« Mtw 
Camden derives its orthography from the British, Dan, a word which implies a d€ie|l 
and low channel.*' Mr. Whitaker is of a different opinion, and refers its original to 
^e D'Avon .of 4ie same peapte.'t But it ought to be rw^emlbepeA, ijkat D*4iroii 
rfmply implies ^^ the water/' and is giierefore totally devoid ^i a locally disev4nlfr» 
Dating cfa^racter; iience, thejudieiotts veaderwiU not fail ts {ierpeiv«^ that the 
same term might wiA equal fNropiiety im applied to Miy other, m to ««rei^ odtef 
stream. On the fortner etymon, it is probable, Milton had his eye, when bcft desig- 
nated it the f^ gulphie Dun;" but Harrison is clearly wrong, when he describes it as 
t)ie ^^ swift Done;" 4br«fter its departure from the msuntains of the Peiis, it sl<ywly 
ijwds it way, in ^a remarkably Hexuous opamier, until it arrives at As point, wheM 
die Flemings turned its course^ for tbe purpose of aiding their designs, ia draiaiii|f 
^ttB ¥ast adjacent level. Tlie various iiiHs, whidb thwart and iaterwpt its eourse^ 
augmei^ in a great laea^re the ineoi|rMiicpee that Mimm from tins aiass et wate# 
which is often poured into its channel by its tributary streams, and prevent |t, bf 
the sinuosity of its bed, from making its way to its destination in a very rapid man* 
oeri; hence the mimecous an4 destnictiffie floods^ srhich haveofton mivked ito 
devastating eour«ei, 

'BaejcMmse jq{ i)n» tif9^ wjiiletbt 

memorable actions and piaces m]Mk htt^eaccurred and are situated u|^a»it, ar «i ito 
aieinityi, are elegan^dy postics^d by the Latia faeKsiaeters of Dr. Dering, Dean of 
JSJpoii^ DtodswxMTth, the eminent ¥arfcshim C0lleotor, observes, that ^^ the rivet 
Dune riseth in the upper part of Fenvystaney thenee to j^lstavstoiie by Midhop/^ 
^ Leaving Wharncliffe chase (stored with roebucks, which are decayed since the 
gnsitfiast) on the norths beionging toS^ir Franeis Wortiey, where he i^tk gfeat 
iron^wjorks. Tbe said Wiiaii^l&flfe afbrdeth two hundred dozen of o^als fw ^vev to 
his aEud iHUMrlpk i n the d^ase he had wd aad^dlow deer and roes; and leax'etk 
B^thane^ a ehaae and Umer af the aavd of Sbdop, oi^ the south side. By Wortley to 
Wadsle^^wiwTeia times past^ £variii|^m^af ^taio^io' had a park, now disparktfdi 

(^ Bdauis, siiL iL p. SI; .|i Mtt^iffiKietoiter, t^i U.jf. Sk 
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^liMtt i«M ilroki 4bT^ of tfa* euA bf ffeiap ; llroii liienM to WMcabahk^ K|rwti^ 
nKM^and Socliesy wlMi^ it entertetiigtli 4le Aptheh^mi^g^reMhtly to Riottkerfacusi^ 
tkoa to Al^tniKk^aUvtho tritftwimnnw' aneient potoesstons ; then to Thribeig paMc^ 
the seat of Beresbys^ knights ; then to MexbrMfh, whete faatk beea a castle^ tfteaiffi 
toConusbrough parke and castle of the earl of Warrens^ where there is a place called 
Hor8a\9 <€«ibe. frmn itheUce to Sfrotibrough^ die ancient seat of the fttmoos Ikmily 
ofihe iPit2Williiaini, trho lutvis 4ottrLfhed ever since the conquest. Thenise by New tod 
ittilo OoHcaMeis Whitley and Kitk4Sa*dal, to Sarnby-Dunp, by Bmm*fth soad 
SMMhifoith to FIMibdcie, thence to Tuj^nbridge, a porte town^serviiig indiAsrently for 
aAl Uie ^viMft parte) where he pays his tnbute to the Aiie*^' From the time of the 
gtmbrri drainage, however, the waters of the Don hare forsaken the lower part ef 
Aeit bed, and now pour themselves info the Onse near Oool. Previoafliy fo <M 
eVfentv the Dott, on its arrival at Hiome, divided kseif into two channel ; one nf 
wMcb eomitiawcated with the Aire, m is observed above, while the other iemptied 
iticdf into the Vmtkt, a little prior to ite junction with Ae Onae. This branch of the 
Don conrtitttted the boundary line of the county of York, and tbe southern exirema 
of the BrigabtiMi kingdoln. 

Host of the tfrdters composing the smaller rilis, whidb have their progaess through 
<wr district, sat^h as 1^ Dove, Dearn, Bother, Blai^kbura-bec, Holbrook, l^eal^ 
Porter, Loxley, Yewden, &e., serve to augment the current of the Don, and witii 
it evetitually rendeavons in the Aovwr mx*^ of Ptolomy, or the Humber; that great 
atti magnificent reeeptacle of all ibe rivers issuing out of ^e southern side of the 
British Appealnes, as Dodsworth significantly calls the range of mountains that 
pass north^-w«at of Sheffield, and extend to and hold communiott with those of 
Seotiafid. 

8b eavly as tlie reign of Edward II., the navigability of the Don became an object' 
of yaoiriry with Hie justices of sewers ^ when John de Doncaster, Roger de Cloheme^ 
aad kobett de Amecotes^ were appointed commissioners to in<|uire into the natun^ 
of^ and to remove the obstructions. In the twelfth year of the same king's Keig% 
tSMTee odher coBdfmissioners were chosen to view the banks of the Dcm iik Marshland, 
and! to repair them in such places and in such manner as the)' might deem reqpiisttn* 
In the 17& Edward IlL, "^ Sir Thomas Ughtred^ Sir Gerard de I3sefleet, and f»t 

* Dodii\v9rth^9 Goll. in tbe Bodl. Lib. ^ The directioa of tbe Dod^ as here described by Dodswortb^ is tbIefMf 
^itrict, excepting; the i/pper ptrt thereof. That it ri^es in tbe bosom of the moors, ^jrond PeabiogstoH) is, we belim 
iatUaii|of,il^ M9iief«i4ae4; but the stfvam which jiassetb Midliope, aod ribes ii) the yicUity of M^ieffCfOf Sj, ia %# 
iftf|pB9tii^e ol fi^iufenpMf hftm % difieneol aarne. 

t fiiagdak^s BkC of OniBiii^t te. p. 114. 
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William de Redness, Knights; John de Beckingham^ and John de Langeton, were 
assigned to view the banks betwixt Tmrnbridge near Bowcliff, aqd the ancient 
course of the river Don, in the parts upon Marshland; as also those upon the rivers 
of Aire^Ouse, and Don, thereabouts, which were then broken by the floods of fresh . 
waters, and to take order for the repairs of them. 

'^ In the same year, upon a petition exhibited to the King in parliament, by, 
the inhabitants of Marshland in this county (Yorkshire), and they of Ax^holm in 
Lincolnshire, shewing, that whereas, King Edward II., at the suit of them the 
said inhabitants ; suggesting, that the river of Done, which is the division. betwix;t 
the said counties, where the course of the waters had wont to be, as well for the 
passage of ships from the town of Doncaster unto the river of Trent, as for the 
drainage of the adjacent lands, was obstructed by the sea tides ; and thereupon gave 
commission to John de Doncaster, and others, to clear the same, and reduce it to; 
its ancient course. Which commissioners did accordingly caiuse a trench of sixteen 
feet and one grain of barley in breadth to be digged at tbe charge of the men 
of -these parts, from a certain place called Crulleflete-hill unto Denmyn; and 
did thereby reduce that stream into its ancient course. And that since the trench, 
so digged, there were bridges, flood-gates, and divers other obstructions, made anew 
in the said stream, so that it had not sufficient breadth, but that the passage ^f ships 
w&s hindered, and the adjacent grounds overflowed ; he th.(eiref9re constituted Roger 
de Newmarsh, Thomas de Levelannor, John de Ludington, and John de Rednesses,, 
his commissioners, to remove these obstructions." In the twenty-third year of the 
same Feign, Sir Thomas Vghtred, Sir Gerard Ousfl^t, Ktiights; Robert de Midelbam, 
Robert de Haldenby, Thomas Proctour of Rednesse, aud William Gatorest, were ' 
assigned to view and repair the banks upon the rivers of Ouse, Don, and Aire, in 
the partfe of Marshland. The next ye^air following, William de Percy, Brian de 
Thornehull, Ralph de Lassel, William de Ayrmyn, William de Notton, William de 
Henchden,Illard de Useflet, and Thomas de Egmanton, had the like assignation for 
those updii the rivers of Humber, Ouse, Derwent, Aire, Skelfleet, Longdyk^, Fulne,t 
and Don, Sn the parts of Spalding- mere, Howdenshire, Draxsoken and Marshland,; 
anil in* the wapentakes of Barstou and Herthill, betwixt Ouse. and Derwent. So also- 
ThomiLS de Ughtred, Robert de Pickering, Robert de Middleham, William de 
Gatonesse, and Thomas Proctour of Rednesse, for those upon the streams of Ouse^ 
Aire, and Don, in the parts of Marshland and OsgOdcross» In the 33d Edward IIL^ 
John de Mowbray, Sir Marmaduke Constable, Sir William de Aldeburgh^Sir Ralph' 
de Lassels, Knights, and others, were appointed commissioners to view and repair 
th#. banks of the Oi^se, Derwent, Aire, Skelfleet, Langdyke, Fulne, andDon* In the^ 
86th of the same reign, John de Mowbray, Thomas de Ingleby, William de Fyncha-^ 
d^rt, and others, were assigned to thesame end. In this year al^o there were **^diveny ., 
presentments" made against several persons who had neglected to repair the banks^ 
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&e. of the Oute^ Aire, &c. ** Upon the pleadings whereunto the town of Rowcliff 
could not deny, but that it ought to repair the watercourse at Langholme-gote, and 
therefore were fined for their default/' 

In the doth Edward III., William de Skipwith, Richard deRarensere, provost of 
Beyerley, Godfrey de Foljambe and others, were empowered to view the banks, &c. 
of the Aire, Ouse and Don. In the following year, Thomas de Rocs, of Hamlake", 
Thomas delngleby, William de Aton and others, were constituted commissioners for 
the surveying of the banks of the Humber, Ouse, Derwent, Aire, Skelfleet, Landyke, 
Fulne, and Don ; and in the 41st of the same reign, Thomas de Ingleby, William de 
Fyncheden, William de Galby, parson of Epworth, and others, for the banks of the 
Don in the parts of Marshland and Balne. 

In the reign of Richard II., the great seal of England was put to a number of 
instruments, authorizing commissioners to view and repair the banks of the Don, &c. 
and in the 3d Henry lY ., Edmund, duke of York, Sir Gerard Sothill, knight, Robert 
Tirwhyte, John Rome, clerk, John Gay tesford, Thomas Burnham, William Ludyng- 
ton, Edmund Fitzwilliam, Thomas SheflBeld and Thomas Egmanton, were assigned 
tosurvey and repair the banks, &c. ^^in the isle of Axholme in Lincolnshire and be^- 
twixt the water of Bykersdike, on each side, in the county of Nottingham ; and the 
river of Done, on each side, as well in this county (Yorkshire), as in Lincolnshire, 
and, the contines of them from the town of Doncaster to the river of Trent, and to 
do all things therein according to the law and custom of this realm." ^^ In the 11th 
yesar of the same reign, Thomas Knight, of Arksey , was attached by John Fastolf; 
who alledged, that he, the said Thomas, ought to repair certain banks upon the 
river of Done, in respect of his lands in Bentley, whereunto the said Thomas pleaded 
that he ought not."* 

To what we have here brought forwards from the pages of Dugdale, a number 
^Tother, but similar, commissions might be added, all of which tend to shew the 
early iinportance of this useful current, as welLas to exhibit in a luminouiB point of 
▼iew, the difficulties and dangers our ancestors had to grapple with in maintaining 
the neighbouring country in a habitable condition. In the age of Henry YL when^ 
commerce and enterprise began in a more active manner to influence the minds of 
men, efficient measures were adopted to render it amply useful for commercial pur- 
po^s. In this reign, a petition was presented to parliament by the inhabitants of the 
counties of York, Lincoln, Derby and Nottingham, complaining of the obstructions 
ttnid annoyanciesr which the ivatermen met with, by st6nes, &c^ that everywhere im^ r 
ipeded the navigation, and rendered the passiBLge thereof both dangerous and dilatory, 

-^ DagdaU'B Httt. of DralDing, p« ld6, et atit 
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whi^h, together witb ibe ineligible. con^truQtiiWr 0/ a wooAeA briclgie^ daU^' TiHtib- 
bfridge^ the arches whereof were so low and, nanRow> tl^ati aeeiileifito wete dnily 
happening, to the great injury of individuals navigating tl^ Av^^ an4 t^tiw^kiii^v 
revenue. The petitioners therefore prayed the parliament to beseech the king, to 
grant, with the approbation of the lords s^iritiMLili b^ t^«ypi9ri|)» a* lieQHSf^ to^ any 
person or persons, of the said eounties, to. ta^ down, fciicf s^ bridg:0$,aiad. tn* bwt4 
or construct another with a moveable leaf ia th^ ceiitre^i fSom; th^ pwsage of veii^^^ 
and to prohibit persons from stopping its: coufsc^ by stpnes, or piles^ or any; ^^^ikflt 
dicyte," and to authoriase and confrm to sujeh' HSk qavigflite tb^ smne, th^ prii^ifegQ.^ 
having a towing path, to expedite t^ir pafii^g^ ftlong the satd rivei^ a^ they wal^ 
wont to enjoy of ^^ old tyme ;" which prayer wi^ complied with in a)l its. par^* A^ 
this time, however, it would appear, that, vesi^eb oaly Cff ¥01^ Mgl^tf burdj^Vr C9hIA 
reach the town of Doncaster, and none of a character likely to be useful to commerce 
ever passed th^t town. Staiinforth.and Tumbridge, for ag^s», c^nsititufe^.thc^ ^' ne 
plus ultra" of mercantile tiavi^tion up the t^y wd tiqijt^^ tbf^ «l^e^^ of m^v^ 
enterprise to the influence of the tide^i 

in 173}, proposals were published foir SMikw^.tJ^ ^Qipr offTJgabie a9 hjg^ asit^ 
borough' of Doncaster, for vessels of thirty t^w burden^ aoit 9^ h^a^ Sheffiel4^, Ukt 
^imh of twenty tons. The corporation. of JPcAieaster waa to ftomslK nuf&eit&at^ meaw 
tQfvarda effecting the first part of the projeet,. while the latter was te be done hf.i^ 
Gompany of Cutlers of Hallamshire* Pregiicmt with utility as the sebeme appear*)! 
& be, the narrow-sighted, policy of a few meikienary individiialsy tkioqgh. tvlHMi 
lltoperty ther river ran, ioduced them to. oppose it with, all their fowv ; asad itvvnp^ 
wM until the year 1729^ ^ai^ the pjtiposals. w^re laj^ be%e iheth^MSf^f^uib qr^epr, W 
Mteiv.e the badge of a»th^i^ty« 



During its progress through the house, a violent and formidable opposition 
iMtde by the Lord f . Howard, and oth<^v kaded pn^ridtprss^ajde4^ by^t^ba H^r^slEanta 
«f 6ai»(»broag|h and Bawtryy^vhichi itis.tobe lainentedi waa parti^l^, efS^otive $«4<| 
nplwithsta^ding that the bill eveiftuall^ reee^i^ed d^ rojfak mamt^ ijka. ori^^mj 
Ififtturea and: mient were mieh alteiied^. foff in^timd ^f being mpd|f n^Yigable t^ i^ 
imiiB of Shefiield^ its ex^k^t i»as .eoftfltied ta th#. viUag^^ oC Tinp^f^^ a9!;>vj^ b»;fl|NIPi 
% tiie fbUowing outi«)»^ ^ ^ MUv 

tha Coni^any of Ciiitlcm KIift)^i^|8bip«y e^i^ tft^iiia|i^:fiiA7ltipr Bfviga|ri[||, 

wriuis^ satisfiietiDn, km dawii^f C^wmissjk^qteui appointed t9,d#te)n«iye.dil9Rwm^ 
b«^eeft tJie ufid^rtakecu and other?.. U.pdeRtd&ef]f3(te>.i9e44lie,wit|^n4 {1414^,^^ 
pfgrtoent. hm <x8erM» CfMnittiiiaHi«ev9' wm,^^ J(mmthnm»nmi9^J^<^¥^ 
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gWe eyideflLces. lione to «it as a coQunUskmer^ unless he is seized in an estate of 
j£lOO. per annum. Jurymen not to be interested. Damages by default of the 
iwdertakers^ to be settled by a jury. Not to erect 9 new dam, &c. near Holm8tile» 
or above Doncaster* &c. To make but one cut between Aldwark and Thriberg 
Viill-dams. Not to take the water out of the Don, by a cut nearer to Kilnhurst* 
forge^ than .out of Thribergh-dap»,i A^m -Wears for tprges^ &c. let out of refiair, 
undertakers may erect others^ &c. Undertakers to make a good road at Tinsley, 
aad to take for every ton of goods carried through Tips^ey upon the river^ above the 
lock duties. Id. Inhabitants still U> p^ffat1m their day's work. Rates and duties 
of tonnage shall be such as the Company of Cutlers shall think fit, not exceeding 
Ito. 9d. for every fodder of lead or lead ore, or 3#. for every customary ton of iron, 
atoei, horns, hoofe, bones, or box-wood ; or 9$- Sd. for every ton of deals^ boards, or 
timber of foreign growth, cheese, saLt, corn, cutX^ry-wares, iron-wares, groceries, or 
other mechandise; or 6<if. for every ton 9( lime or limestone, brought to Tinsley; 
fMT dd. for every ton of lime or limestone carried up or down, or down the river to 
DMieaster-wash, or any other place betwe^en Aldwark- wash aud Doncaster ; or for 
every ton of coals, stone, iron-sough metalt wood, and timber, which shall be carried 
from the head of the navigation, or any .parjt of the lordship of Tinsley, down to 
Holmstile or Doncaster, or from Doneaster.or Holmstile up to Tinsley, (except wood 
fnd timber ef English growth, for which only la. 6d. per ton is to be paid, and from 
Rotherham to Holmstile, no more than 1 8. per ton,) not exceeding 2$. 6^., and from 
BfOth^rham, not exceeding 2^. ; or on any part between Rotherham and Kikihurst^ 
works, and thence to Denaby, Mexbrough, and Conisbrough, not exceeding }$. Qd» i 
or on any part between Conisbrough and Holmstile, not exceeding l^. Managers 
iff boats to give Just account of their goods. On death or refusal to act, qomtniistoners 
to el^ct ^ew ones. Undertakers may set up winches, or other engines to tow iip 
Feasels, to maintain gates, &c. in the towing paths, and bridges over the new cuits. ' 
441 meetings of tlie commissioners to be within six mUcs of the matter iot question* 
Masters of boats answerable for their boatmen. Owner's name to be set on the out- 
side of every vessel. Owners of Thribergh forge, &c. may appoint one to prevent 
leaving open locks, to be paid by the undertakers. A free navigation from Holmftile 
to Tinsley westward, paying the duties. Owners of land may use pleasure boats on 
die river. River Don, not under the survey of the commissioners of sewers. K^pciks 
to be opened on demand for free passagq. Undertakers not to borrow mcufef; <m the 
intie9. Lords of manonst or owners of ground, may build warehouses, ,Scfi. on jtheir 
own ground. Not to make any cut: out of Doncaister eom-mill dam^ batirctei^ ;l^ 
•ad 'Holmstile* 

Thea<^ obtained ibyfbe corporation of Doncaster, in the lath'Oeoige i., I» 
tradering more effectual the navigation of the Don^ between and from Qolpis^ jtp 
Wilsiek^lIouaB, Stt'thefiflciqh of BamhynmpVDon^ is in Wbstahce ito t)o Ibi^witi^ 
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purport. The corporation of Doncaster appointed undertakers to make the river 
navigable. Commissioners appointed for adjusting differences between the under* 
takers and owners of wares, &e. Have power to mediate between undertakers and 
others. May settle satisfaction for damages. If the party dislike the determination, 
commissioners may cause a jury to be impannelled^ to assess damages. Their verdict 
conclusive. The verdict to be kept by the town clerk of Doncaster, among the 
records. On payment of tiie money assessed, undertakers may proceed to work. 
Commissioners to have £100. per annum. Undertakers to make a cut, to convey 
the waters running down Bcntley-mill-goit into the far waters, &c. They are to fill 
up the hollows next to Arnold goit, on Tliorp-marsh-side, level the grounds on the 
other side. Banks of the river to be widened at Long*Sandal and Redcltffe. Sir 
George Cooke, &c. to have a way over Wheatley-ford, as formerly. Dndertakers 
not to set hauling* paths on the south side, betwixt Long-Sandal and Redcliffe, nor 
to make wharfs on Sir George Cooke's lands, &c. Duties of tonnage for all such 
lead, iron, steel, horns, hoofe, bones, box -wood, timber, broken and unbroken deals, 
boards, cheese, salt, cutler's- ware, iron- wares, groceries, coals, stone, lime*stone and 
lime, and all other merchandise (except corn and malt) as shall be carried upon the 
river, between Holmstilein Doncaster, and so far as the bottom of tlie cut on Barnby- 
gup'-Don side, such duties as the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses shall think fit; 
not exceeding lOdf. for every fodder of lead, or customary ton of iron, steel, horns, 
hoofs, bones, box- wood, timber of foreign growth, broken or unbroken deals and 
boards ; nor above lOd. for every ton of cheese, salt, cutlcr's-ware, iron- wares, gro» 
ceries, and other merchandise (except corn and malt) aiul not exceeding lOd. for 
every ton of mill or marble stone, or coals ; I0d» for every ton of lime, and for every 
ton of lime-stone and other stones, 8d. ; and for every ton of plank and timber of 
English growth, Sd.; a penny per quarter for grain. Boats carrying dung, j&c. to be 
duty-free. The three bridges over the new river, &c. to be vested in the mayor, &c. 
of Doncaster. Duties for passage through the three bridges, when the drawn bridges 
are open, 6df. per ten ton. Participants now liable to repair the three bridges, &c; 

to pay to the mayor, &c. of Doncaster, £20. per -r- in lieu of repairs. The 

mayor, &c. may dig sods in the participants' lands. The participants shall stand, 
with respect to the county, liable to the repairs, if the mayor, &(\ make default. In 
default of the corporation of Doncaster, the participants to repair the bridges, &c; 
and rt'ceive the duties, &c. till they are repaid, or the participants may bring their 
laction at law against the corporation. The new river, as well as the river Don, from 
Wilsick downwards, subject to the commissioners of the sewers. Not to prejudice 
the rights of the mayor, &c. of York, nor to hinder the owners of land,, lying on the^^- 
river, from erecting warehouses, &c. on their own lands. Undertakers not to erect 
warehouses, &c. in the town of Bamby-sup*-Don. They are to make a bridge at 
Bairnby. Commissioners may nominate new commissioners in the place of petsom 
ilyiu^', or refusing to act. Undertakers may make towing-paths, and set up win'cheai 
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they are to set up gates, bridges, and stiles in the towing-paths, and make bridges 
oyer the new cuts, for the use of the landowners. No meeting of commissioners 
above six miles from the matter in question. Masters of boats responsit)le for the 
damage done by their boats, or crew. If any boatman, passing any lock, shall not 
shut it, &c., he shall forfeit 10«. Owner's name to be set on the outside of the 
vessel. Opening the locks, forfeits 10s. to the poor. All persons to have free 
passage on the river, paying the duties. Owners of land, &c. may use pleasure* 
boats on the river. Sav ing all liberties of fishing and fowling. River Don, between 
Holmstile and Wilsick-house, not under the jurisdiction of the commii^sioners of 
sewers ; but they sball have the same power, down from Wilsick to the river Ouse^ 
as before. Not to diarge the tenants of the crown, or resiants of Hatfield, in com« 
Ebon with any duties but the lock dues. The locks shall be opened for boats which 
have paid the d uties, &c. Commissioners may appoint persons to measure the boats. 
Persons receiving damage by the undertakers, commissioners to assess the dainage 
by a jury. If the undertakers do not pay tlie assessments, commissioners may con» 
stitute a person to receive the duties, to tlie use of the sufierers. Corporation may 
engage the profits for money to be borrowed. The water-engine, for supplying 
Doncaster with water, not to be prejudiced, till proprietors be satisfied* 

After narrating the provisions, &c. contained in the two foregoing enactments, . 
those of a third, which was obtained in the 6th George II., shall be as briefly noticed. 
The object of this act was principally to efiect an union of the two companies, the 
concentration of their profits ami privileges, ami a division of the whole into one 
hundred and fifty shares. After June 21th, 1 733, the undertakers of each navigation 
are made one body corporate, and may purchase lands, &c. as a joint stock. The 
books of accounts to be kept at Sheffield and Doncaster. A general court may alter 
former rules, or make new ones. The navigation to be confined to Tinsley, and 
capable of of vessels of twenty tons burthen. On defect of such continuation by the 
proprietors, the Cutlers' Company to carry it on an<l receive the duties. If the 
corporation of Doncaster neglect to repair the three bridges on the new river, land* 
owners there may repair them. This act not to lessen powers given by former acta. 

The preamble of the act of the J 3th Creorge 1I» sets forth, thai tlie company, 
before and after it became united and thrown open to public patronage, ^ laid out 
and expended the sum of £20,000. and upwards, whereby they have made and 
perfected a good navigation ; from the town of Rotherham upon the said nver^ to • 
Wilsick-house in the parish of Baniby-sup'^Don, iaalready navigable and passable \ 
for boats, lighters, and other vessels, from Wilsick-house aforesaid, to Fishlake-ferry, " 
in the county of York, part of the year, but in time of neap-tides and dry seasoM^ ^ 
boats' cannot sail on that part of the said river, to the great hindrance and prejii*^' 
dice of trade ; and whereas the improving of the navigation of the said river, and 
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thaking the tome navigable itt ill tim^s and seasons, will betefy benefidiaj to trade^ 
and advantageous to the po\Dr, and a greiat encouragement to the manufacturers of 
iron, and convenient for the carriage of lead, coals, lime, stone, timber, and other 
heavy goods, wares, and merchandise, to and from the towns and parts adjacent ot 
near to the said river, and also to and from Derbyshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
other distant counties, and to and from London, and several other parts of this 
kingdom, and will very much tend to the employment and Hie increase of watermen 
and seamen, and be a means to preserve the highways, and promote the public good of 
this kingdom. Wherefore may it please your Majesty, &c, that it may be enacted^ 
Ac." The bill then provides, inter alia^ that. The proprietors make the river 
D6n navigable from Wilsick-house to Fishlake-ferry, in com, Ebor. ; by cleaning 
"drains, cutting trees, &c. To satisfy all demands. Commissioners to determine 
diiferences between undertakers and proprietors of mills, &c. If the undertakers, 
&c. are dissatisfied with the commissioner's' determination, sheriff or coroners to 
impannel a jury of freeholders, on penalty of £dO., whose verdict shall be final, &c. 
Dam above Bramwith upper ford to be raised twenty inches from low- water- mark. 
Bank to defend low grounds from damage, to be raised at the expence of the under* 
takers. Undertakers shall make a clough under the cut, of such dlmensiotas as 
Robert Portington, &c. shall direct ; and build a bridge across the cut for carts and 
carriages, and make a wall, against the orchards, &c. belonging to William 
Simpson* Undertakers to build a wooden bridge across $tainforth ford, and main* 
foin the same, &c. &c.* 

The original proprietors, after the undertaking was thrown open to the publi^^ 
#e^e as follows. 

. w Shawil SliMlft. 

Tne Corporation of Doncaster - - • 10 Samuel Shore, ju a. - * - d 

^owD Trustd'es of Sheffield ... 10 John Bailie . . . 5t 

'^^stlers" Company .... 6 John Gell - - ^ • S 

Henry Broomhead - • * - • 8 Thomas Middietori * . g 

William Steer . . ^ . . 6 Trustees of Hollis's Hospital - ^ a 

^amuel Staniforth • - . . d Richard Goodwin . . 3 

' KUchard EUi^o^ ...... 5 Christopher Robinsoa • - 3 

John Dossie ...... 4 Benjamin Greaves • •> 3 

'George Braddiav ..... 4 Joseph Steers * ••> ^2 

" Widiafn Parkin ... .4 Thomas Buck . • • t 

John Arthur «- - - 3 Nicholas Broadbent >- ' • 2 

I'homas Rauey -• - • ft Thomas Wilson - . » 3 

I6hn Balgiiy « • - 3 John Roebuck * » • !t 

lotin Fell * . . William Dickins(m • * ft 

,|oha Brown ^ » • • 3 Thomas Hardcastle • •> • 9 

Samuel Shore, sen. . . • 2 John Newsome • • • 3 

Thomas Heaton - - - & Frands Sitwell . • » • 1 

liAn Smith * - - 2 William Brooks - - t"' 

« Tid. Statotes at large, by Roughead* 
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Bei\jamia Roberts, jnn. 
Joho Alfen 
Joseph Turner 
Jm&m Ottfrttwriie, mok 
hyiiti Skofe r 

William Sitwell 
John DickensoQ 
Jonathan Moore 
John Morton 
Richard fayrmm 
Ann Heatoa 
William Wildman 
Ann Parkin 
ERtabeth DrAke 
Richard Whitaker 
John Nodder * 
Charles Arthur 



Sbtroiv 



Matthew Chsirlton 
John Eflisoil 
John Drake 
loahua Mattbeviaaa • 
Thomas Cawton 
John Cowley 
John Smith 
WiHiam Maniioed 
Charles Wright - 
Samuel Crawsbair, juo. 
John Beal 
Thomas Cooper 
George Steer 
EUzabeth Wx>rd8n-arth 
Tboi9as Short - 
William Lyon 
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The whole or major part of the brooks that rise south-west of Sheffield^ have 
&etr courses frequently changed or impeded by the wheels^ &c. erected on their 
banks^ especially in the immediate neighbourhood of Sheffield. The Porter-dike^ as 
it is locally called, has its rise amidst that range of rocks, generally and very appro- 
priately denominated Stanage or Stony-edge, when, after running to Fulwood, it 
visits Sharrow-^moor, and joins the Sheaf, a little prior to its junction with the Don 
.fttlhe site of the old castle. 

The Sheaf also has its origin from the same source, but somewhat in a more 
westwardly direction. It forms the boundary line that separates the counties of 
Derby and Yoik, and after having traversed in a tortuous manner a long and stony 
course, it. arrives at Sheffield per via of Heeley. This stream, as we have just re- 
marked, fenced the castle walls, and by the impetuosity of its floods, it changed the 
current of the D»n from a S. S* £• to a £• N. E. direction. 

The Rivelin rises still more west, but out of the same line of steep and majestic 
rocks. The banks of this rapid current are rendered locally memorable, in conse- 
^(ttence of being the real or fancied focus, where were coacentmted the rights, privi- 
k^^ immunities, -an^l population of the shire or barony of Hallaip, in the Saxon 
^ra ; but which were probably deserted on the advent of 'the Northmen, and fixed 
on those of the Don and the Sheaf. 

The Loxley acknowledges the same parent ; and could it^ like some of the others^ 
tecount the deeds of our heroic Brigantian ancestors, which h^ave been tragically 
Heted on its bold and long range of barriers^ it would a ^^ tale unfol^.'' In its long 
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and extended course, it receives the waters of sereral minor streams, and uniting 
itself with the Rirelin, becomes tributary to the Don at the village of Owlerton* 

The Rother is a long and zigzag river, flowing through a rich and fertile tract of 
land. Its first communication with this wapentake is a little south of Waleswood. 
Passing by the village of Beighton, it runs to Treeton and Canklow, and joins the 
Don at Rotherham, to which place it has given name. 

The river Deam, rising in the moorland above Hocton, flows through the lake 
in Bretton-park, the ancient possessions of the Wentworths; by Barnsley, Dartield, 
and Wath, and enters the Don near Conisbrough. This wreathing and flexuous 
river traverses a portion of the wapentake highly interesting, both in a natural, 
commercial, and agricultural point of view ; but ihe dire effects of the impetuosity 
of its current, its narrow and circumscribed channel, together with its serpentine bed, 
mark the progress of its course by the havoc which it has made in several parts of 

its direction. But whilst it destroys, it also fertilizes its vicinity. 

*■ 

The Dove, a small and feeble rill, has its rise above Wentworth-castle, in the 
vicinity of Silkstone, and runs near Dodsworth ; augmenting the current of the 
Dearn, below Darfield village. There is also a small rivulet that pours its waters 
into ihe Don, nearly opposite Kirk-Sandal. It rises in the neighbourhood of Moor- 
top and Hemsworth, and passes South-BImsall, Hampole, Adwick*le-street, and 
Stockbridge. These streams, together with those of the Tome, Idl^, Ouse, Derwent, 
Trent, &c. disembogue their waters into the jaws of the Humber, which, in one 
united current, augments the concentrated waters of the world at Spurn-point. 

To the curious observer of the works of nature, this magnificent assemblage of 
rivers presents an interesting fact, viz., that within the short distance of twenty miles,, 
no less than eight or ten distinct streams may be crossed ; all of which have an 
origin wiflely distant from each other, and which drain widely distant countries ; a 
circumstance, we believe, exclusively singular, and unparalleled in this our 
terraqueous globe. 

The immense level through which these rivers flow, part of which is called 
Hatfield'-chase, presents a curious, and we might say an inexplicable question to the 
mituralist, and has hitherto baffled tlie researches of the most profound geologist^. 
The whole area of this chase, much of which is within our district, comprises nearly 
200,000 acres, and although it be known by different names, in different parts, it is 
onegreat whole, extending from the village of Grindley,in the county of Nottin^am^ 
to the lower part of the river Airej, and thence to the walls of Ifork. E?:teasiYe». 
hdwever, as this moss may appear to the minds of some, it is far short in ^agnitu^e 
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to nmny others in varioiu parts of the old world. The Bog of Allan, in Ireland, 
contains 300,000 acres. The great marsh of Moutoire, near the mouth of the Loire> 
is in circumference more than fifty leagues ; and the morass of Bremerford, near 
Bremen, is upwards of sixty miles long by twelve or fifteen broad ; which, on a 
moderate estimate, would comprise 600,000 acres. In Holland, Germany, Poland, 
France^ Prussia, Sweden, &c. are some of treble the extent of these here enumerated. 

At what time the immense lake in this neighbourhood was first formed, is a 
question of difficult solution; but judging from the matter that has accumulated, 
it must have been at a very early period, and the original cause in a continual and 
energetic operation for a number of years, ere it could assume its present aspect. 

According to the testimony of Matthew of Paris, the Isle of Axholme was inac- 
cessible to an army, so early as 1174; for in the 20th Henry H., Roger de Mowbray 
unsheathed his sword in young Harry's cause ; who, on being worsted, retired with 
his partizans to the isle, and rendered tenable an old castle, then in decay (which 
had, from its erection on the arrival of the Normans, belonged to that noble and 
princely family) ; for the reduction whereof, the King's party was obliged first to 
transport themselves across this vast lake in boats ; and in the 10th Henry III., after 
the disastrous battle of Eversham, the defeated barons fled to this isle, as to a place 
of refuge. Other direct and circumstantial evidence proves, beyond a doubt, that 
the present level was a complete lake, immediately after the ingress of the Con- 
queror ; but they fail in informing us, at what epoch the influx of waters from the 
neighbouring rivers first took place. 

That the plot was not originally in that drowned condition, is sufiiciently manifest 
from the large quantity of wood which everywhere lies buried under the surface of 
this fenny tract, and which has been deemed a strongly corroborating proof of an 
universal deluge ; while the celebrated Dugdale supposes the fall to have arisen 
through the hnmidity of the soil. That this was not the case with these levels, is, 
however, plainly evident to the most superficial observer ; for the trees did not 
decay by parts, as would have been the case, had they fallen by a gradually operating 
cause ; but fell in the full vigour of vegetable life, as would appear from the cir- 
cumstance of acorns, nuts, fir-cones, &c. being frequently found attached to the 
parent tree. Marks of the axe are also borne on the fkce of some, while others 
manifest'their fall to have been through the agency of fire. 

Ilia letter which we had the pleasure of receiving from Mr. Bigland on this 
subject, are the following observations: ^ One of the most difficult questions that 
arises in investigating these matters is this, ^ How could snch forests, with trees of 
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80 large a size^ exist in a tract of land^ which, from present appearances, seeim io 
have been formerly almost always inundated, as the ground m most places is lower 
than the rivers ?' " But in our opinion, the above question is less abstruse than the 
one we will here state ; " How, and by what means, could a portion of land of suck 
vast extent become at once a deep and broad lake, so as to subvert and lay in ruins 
a tract of country, and a noble forest^ which, previously to that calamitous event, 
appears to have been partially cultivated ?" 

That the district in question was partially cultivated, before it became ov«fR>wn 
with water, is unquestionably iru'e. Numberless proofs might be adduced in support 
of this hypothesis, but it is too obvious to require, and too palpably manifest to lieed 
illustration. ^' It is very observable," says Pryme, " and manifestly evident, that 
many of those trees, of all sorts, have been burnt, but especially the firs ; some quite 
through, and some all on one side ; some have been found chopped and squared ; 
some bored tlirough ; others half riven, with great wooden wedges and stones in 
them, and broken axe-heads, something like sacrificing axes; and all these in iixch 
places, and at siich depths, as could never be opened fVom the destruction of* the 
forest, to the time'of the drainage. Near a great root, in the parish of Htitfield, 
were found eight or nine coins of the Roman emperors, but exceedingly dcfiiced by 
time." " In cutting a drain, were found old trees squared and cut, rails, stt^ups, 
bars, old links of chains, horse-heads, an old axe, somewhat like a battle-axe, two 
or three coins of the emperor Vespasian, one of which I have seen, with the emperor^ 
head on one side, and a spread eagle on the other ; but 'that which is most obserV^ble 
is, that the very ground at the bottom of the river was found in some places to lie in 
ridge and furrow, manifesting thereby, that, it had been ploughed and tilled in former 
days." In addition to what Mr. Pryme here advances, we might also mention the 
, occasional discovery of hedgerows and bound bundles of uiiderwood^ or ^ggots, with 
other evidences of tlie early engagemetits of our British ancestors'. Mr. Bigland 
also remarks, in the letter to which we have before adverted, that the same or similar 
•icestiges have been found in other parts of the country, and that in the .great Bedford 
level, ruins of houses have been found buried beneath that vki^t -Inforass; fh the 
marsh of Mazarion, in Cornwall, a. thousand coins of the emperor Victorinus were 
found ; ^nd instances without niimper might be adduced, where relics indicative of 
Jbabitation have been found in great abundance. 

That this district, also, contrary to ihe opinion of soiiie, was a well wooded valley, 
i^^uot less manifest, than that it was partially cultivated. Every part of this wide 
champaign was thickly studded with the roots oi trees, multitudes of which yet 
iremain; and the map prefixed to the itinerary of Bichard the Monk, proves tibe 
same indubitable fact. 
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Tbat.tbe in^nx. oC vi^era fcom. Ae adjaeent rivers, could not occur from natural . 
qc wp^TQA^Ui^cU caM3es^ ixw9 ^^ fairly and. successfully argued on tbe ground' of 
tfg^fpbabUJUy^ Tbat, oue^ two^, or eyen three- or more neighbouring streams might, 
4ixpMgh t^ ejSei^ts of natural agency,, overflow their banks, and partially inundate 
tbeic vicinity, ia within, the nange of pjcobabiUty,.and i^hich we too often see verified. 
09^11 ^ecy desibruQtive? acalic.;, b.ut ^b,at all the risers igviiich travel the various fenny 
tjPE^fjtSy sho!uld at one pMtijcular time overflow theii; respective banks, and that too 
f^r a s<^rie$: oif years, is^ we conceive^, a position scarcely admissible in the creed of 
til?, veriest theorist* D.ugdale, fujily aware of the difficulties he had to grapple with, 
in the ascription of the deluge to the operation of natural causes, at once quashes 
tbff question, by assigning it to the effects of a supernatural power, and. thus waives 
u)X arguinent and investigation by the introduction of an earthquake, the violent 
concussion of wluch stopped up the mouths of the rivers, and compelled them to 
spread their waters ovei; the adjoining country, and thereby rendered it a complete 
ii^Amp. Thi^theorj^ adnutted^, every diflSculty vanishes; for it would have been 
tjpjtally impossible for this, 01} any other forest, however fortified by the strength and 
qia^ijiitude of its respective memJt^ers, to flojurish, or even survive under a continually 
ajyi^mentiiig weight of wat^r. 

In^ order tp: account foe the inundation of the level, after the destruction of the 
^.rest^, Air. Pryme supposes, that a number of smaller streams forqierly ran through 
^es0. levels, and tUat on the fall of the trees, their courses became impeded by the 
t^Avghs, &c. of the pifostrate wood ; and by the. '^ girations and working of the 
^ters, the precipitation of terrestrial matter from them ; the consumption and putre* 
^^on of decayed boughs, and branches, and the vast increase of thick watery moss, 
which wonderfully flourishes and grows upon such rotten ground," did so effectually 
stop up the ancient courses of the old channels, as to compel them to throw their 
^ntents over the neighbouring country, and drown to a vast deptii the whole of 
tj^ es^tensivei. level. 

IIpw plausible soever the reasoning of this sagacious observer ma^ appear- to 
fQipe,,with usJt is. fttr from, being; conclusive, libiat a number of riVers, or rather 
fjills^^ flowed through this exteusiye, plain, we are willmg to allow ; buirwe are also 
fj[}pi|Qiqiis„that tjbiej; nnist pf necessity have found a receptacle in either some of thia 
la^gjBfC 9jfic^anis^Qira.capacipu.i| basin intheimmediate vicinity of that gnmc^ and spacious 
estuary, the tliwhet; and notwithstanding the diversion of their currents by the 
aforenamed cause, they must eventually, on an elevated bed, have agaiii rend^z^ 
tQUS^ inr ttieir fornier or othgr recijpieiits, as none of them would have attained 
lljUBinks gneaitjy Tf^ised, above the general, level of the surroundlii|^ ci^mpaign, 
^ij^e.rs.in:ever{ parjt of tihe,/7orld;^.but especially the Mississippi in Ainerite, andfits 
ktbuitaxyf 9tjmW0, l?J^«?nt to. out nisv a pase very analogous to thl* part of oui: snt^ 
1. i 
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ject. That noble and majestic body of water has, according to the testimony of 
several travellers, frequently changed its course ; and though its banks must have 
l)een considerably heightened by the silt, &c. with which its turbid waters must of 
necessity be charged ; and notwithstanding the havoc and desolation which were 
for a season the consequence of the obstructions, it always created for itself a new 
channel, and made its way to its ultimate destination ; and such, we are persuaded^ 
would have been the case with the numerous becks or rills in this level, had not 
some more effectual means been taken to render the flooding of the district more 
wide and permanent, than a simple and accidental obstruction of the minor currents. 

" All considerable rivers," observes Mr. Bigland, in the letter before alluded to, 
^^ almost always take their rise in elevated districts, whence their waters rushing 
down upon the valleys or plains, and seeking for themselves a passage, follow tho 
lowest parts of the land, till they form for themselves channels, which increase in 
depth and breadth for some time. Those rivers which flow in a soft soil, carry away 
the finest particles, and their waters become turbid and muddy. This mud being 
constantly deposited, and the greater part subsiding near the stream, at length 
forms natural banks. From this circumstance it arises, that we in general see the 
lands near large rivers, higher than it is at some distance, as is remarkably the case 
throughout the whole length of Egypt." The whole of what my learned friend 
here states, is perfectly consonant with the law of nature; but with the exception of 
the powerful streams of the Ouse, Aire, Trent, and Don, none in this plain can make 
any pretensions to an origin much elevated. The Torne, Idle, Bickersdyke. &c. 
it is true, are now considerable currents ; but none of them were ever rapid in their 
descent, as is evinced on an inspection of their former devious and serpentine 
courses. 

The winding and zigzag direction of the channel of the old Don, as well as those 
of some of the larger rivers, proves that their progress through the valley, after 
their departure from the more elevated regions, was very slow ; and that the beds 
of some of them were considerably below those of the present streams, known by 
the same names, is equally manifest; hence it is easy to perceive, that the difficulties 
presentable to modern inspection did not exist to the same extent seventeen hundred 
years ago. The gradual and progressive elevation of the beds and banks of all 
rivers which have their rise in mountainous tracts, is a law in nature perpetually in 
action, and cannot have eluded the notice of the most indifferent observer. 

The Don, for instance, is from its source to its arrival below the town of Doncaster^ 
considerably below the general level of the country ; but after it leaves that place^ 
and wherever else it has an opportunity of escaping from its confines, we invariably 
find that its waters have raised its banks to an altitude much above the immediate 
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vioinity of its course. To this cause may be ascribed the deeply embedded state of 
a number of implements of husbandry^ war, &c. which have been frequently found 
several feet below the present surface.* 

It is imagined by some^ that the level, antecedent to the inundation, was not 
only well cultivated, but that the forest itself was not a primeval one. To support 
this untenable position, they allege, that the order in which the trees were disposed 
manifests a design, and could not be the work of nature. In some parts of the 
district, exclusive plots of the oak are found ; while in others, the fir prevails ; but 
not in total exclusion of every other wood. However conclusive this circumstance 
may be in the estimation of some observers, on a full and mature consideration, we 
think it will be found rather to denote an origin coeval with creation itself, or at ail 
events, that it was as old as the general deluge. The roots, as well as the prostrate 
trunks of the oak, are found to have chiefly occupied the clayey portion of the 
valley, while the fir is generally discovered in a bed of sand. On a matter so 
abstruse as this, where conjecture and deduction only can guide our researches ; a 
multiplicity of opinions will naturally prevail ; and while some attribute the deluge 
and fall of wood to the hand of nature, others ascribe both to the operation of an 
invisible and supernatural agent ; but none, that we are aware of, have assigned the 
flooding to Roman policy. 

That this small portion of the Sy ha Caledonia was annihilated by the Romaus, 
is deducible from a series of circumstancial evidence ; in fine, it is so far demonstrable, 
that little or no doubt can be entertained on the subject. That the Britons, like 
other savage nations, were accustomed to avail themselves of such shelter, is obvious 
to every one who is acquainted with the earliest records of national defence. Caeisar, 
in his celebrated commentaries, complains of the obstructions he met with in conse- 
quence of Cassibelin and his associates crossing a fordable part of the Thames, and 
taking refuge in the fastnesses of miry woods, and low watery forests. To the testi- 
mony of Caesar, we have it in our power to add that of others equally respectable. 
Tacitus informs us, that Yenutius, the Brigantian king, on being too closely pursued 
by the Roman legions, fled for shelter into the woody district of his country. The 
same is also noticed by Uerodian, as well as of Agricola by Tacitus ;t who, after 
defeating the Silures, was prevented from reaping that advantage from his victory 
which he reasonably anticipated, in consequence of the retreat of the natives into 
the woods, &c. of their province. When narrating the conquering progress of the 

* Au the workmen were employed to cut of aome of the turninjjfs in tbe river below Wbeatley, in the fummer of 
lte4, a brass iastniment was discovered, from two to tliree yards below the top of the bank, Tbb relic is now in tb» 
bands of Mr. Coiipland, of Rotberham, and is undoubtedly British. 

f Lib. xir, Ann. sec. 10. Vid. also Samiues' Antiquities, p. 110. 
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tefne general, lielikewise lr«friiafk«y Ant «he CAl^iSkftAMn iroiild tevfeliMli tompte«tisr 
but off, bad they not tiraSed <(faenffieircte of 4h^ protec^itig power df the iM||B4uid 
woods.* Their neighbours, the Gauls, we are also inforttlsd by Cmmti^ musk uddiirtsd 
to the same habit. ^^ The next day, Csesar dispatched lieutenant T. Labienus, with 
the legions be brought back frdtn j^itaiii, against tfie fW^UA MWitii, wfcio being 
deprives by the excessive drought of the b^ncrfit i»f tbe^iiogs and ttii^w, to wJbMi 
the year before they retired 7ar protection, «Mst ^ ^CM fell 4M^ fats^piMret. fiat 
the lieutenants/Q. Titurias and L. Cotta, who had Wen sent inti»tlie prQ^inee<«f 
the Guelders, returned without doing any hnrm^ 'Bkve «he cutting <irp their <ooili, 
laying waste their fields, and burning their towns; ^oT the eneinyhad seMred ihem- 
selves in the woods." 'From this extract^ and those pi^enFioinly ivottced, we may 
gather two important fiaicts, tiz. tiiat tbe old ^a^Eils and Tritons mere in the faiibit df 
seeking security in their woods and bogs, and that those w^>odsw«r4s d^atmyedd^y 
the Romans, for the purposeof dislodging the tebellioms nativi^; aad«Al;hoagh tbe 
latter citation, in all its parts, has ^iiefefeiiM 't<> tiie Gauls, erery impartial and 
intelligent reader mil allow, that'ijit npplies M^itk eqwil force to oixr anoestovs, the 
Britons, whose towns or places of retreat were ^generally situated in the midst oif timk 
woods, in some elevated part of the country, or in the more defensible position whieh 
their morasses afforded. t 

The practice of retiring into woods, &c. to elude the vengeance of a victorious 
army, is not wholly confined to the pages of ancient history. King Edwatd L 
<:hased the Welsh into their woods, Ac., which, in order to dislodge them, he was 
bbliged to destroy. The same was also donein^cotland by bis grandson, Ed ward IIL;{; 
Henry U. did the same in Ireland ; and in ihe border wars, John, Duke of Lancaster, 
'^^ to avenge himself of the depredations the inhabitants bad committed, set 24,000 
aexM at woi4c at once, to destroy the wooda.^'^ 

If the'Romans were the anoihilatoni of the level of Hatfield-chase, and th^ tar- 
'«#minding district, is it not reasonable to infer, we may be asked, that some of their 
"Vestigia would oocasionaUy ^ found ? T<^ this we reply in the affirmative, and bave 
'Already produced instances to that^effeot. In addition to which. We would obser^, 
4hat^few years ago, the effigies «f a Roman warrior, carved inoak^ was found in 
^Qmxdiey-'is&iT^ deeply embedded on^aisinksoil of cky; and Dr« Rennie, as well as 
Dugdale, notices many otiiers. 

Inaccessible hills, impassable morasses, and impenetrable woods, were always 
pktfiies oi retreat for the aborigines of our island, into which the native or acquired 
4iar#ihtM)d <^ the Roman veterans wm n^t «uAobnt to pinrsiie them% Desutonry 

• Tac. Vit. Agric. f ¥14. Csflar's Gaul, lib, vi. cap. 29. 

} Leland. ColK vol ii. p. 4M. § Renaie on Peat Moss, p. 26. 
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murfiureiflA jpecitliar trait in the diancter of all uncivilized nations. Unit^' of actioiv 
and concentration of force, are acquirements to be found only in the improyeA state 
of war, when exercised aa a science. To this. cause, in a ^reat measure, may be 
iMigned the havoc which a trained band of disciplined warriors makes in the lax 
ranks of a savage and vindictive banditti, who shrink appalled from its herculean 
x^rge, and leave a tithe in number masters of (he bloody field. XiphiTine, on 
the authority of Dion, informs us, that the emperor Severua, during his abode in 
Britmn, complained loudly of the obstacles he met with in his attempts to sUbdue 
the natives, and unequivocally ascribes the cause thereof to their means of defence 
and immethodical but destructive mode of attack. Their numerous and sudden 
akirmiabes proved exceedingly troublesome to those haughty conquerors, and ren- 
dered extremely hazardous the separation of any small part of the army from the 
main body, whether on march or in camp ; a circumstance which is obliged to occur 
in the regulations of an hostile and invading power, in order that provisions may be 
^procured, and the country reconnoitred. No advanced guard, nor any foraging 
fparty, or other small detachment, could be dispatched from the main body, but they 
.were immediately assaulted, and frequently cut off by their ever watchful enemies, 
who forthwith returned into their fastnesses^ and bade defiance to those scourges of 
mankind and subjugators of the world. This system so baffled and enraged the old 
veteran, Severus, that he determinefl to aim at the root of the evil, by a thorough 
and efficient annihilation of their places of refuge. To effect this desirable consum- 
mation, he commenced his work of destruction, with fire, hatchet, and sword ; and 
in this, and similar undertakings, he had the misfortune to find his ranks thinned of 
^0,000 men. 

The Roman road, which by Lelandand his followers haa been erroneously called 
lYatlmg-street, came in contact with a portion of this subterranean forest at Bawtry^ 
a little north whereof^ are yet the remains of a Roman camp, situated between the 
wi^ and wood in question. This entrenchment is placed on the very borders of the 
old forest, now in ruins, but in the Roman era, it is probable, in the very centre nf 
it; near which a battle has been fought, as would appear from the number of spear- 
Jieads, and other warlike weapons that have been found in the immediate vicinity of 
those earth- works; and more, it is not improbable, yet He hid in the wood which 
pariially ^covers the site of this Roman remain. 

Mr. Pryme, whom I have before so frequently quoted, is of opinion, that to an 
occurrence of this nature it is, that the village of Austerfield owes the origin of its 
present name. The Saxon, Felo, we are aware, was but rarely added as a terminal^ 
but it implied that a battle, or some memorable aptipn had occurred in itsjmmediate 
vicinity. This, for instance, is particularly the case at Hatfield, Bradfield, Wakefield, 
&c. as well as at Austerfield. The appellative part of the name, viz. Awter, or 
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OstePy he supposes^ has reference to Ostorius, who^ he imagmeS) contended with iSbe 
Britons for the empire of the Brigantian province ; hence he would derive the com-^ 
pound Austerfield, or Osterlield as it is sometimes spelt^ from Ostorius's field. This 
mode of derivation^ however, seems rather spacious and imposing, than happy and 
correct. To Ostorius, it is true, is awarded the credit of being the first Roman that 
subdued the morose and vindictive spirits of our Brigantian ancestors; but the 
same may be said of Ostorius, touching the Brigantes, as hath been said of Caesar, 
respecting the conquest of Britain, viz. that he rather shewed that province to his 
successors, than subdued it. 

To determine with accuracy the precise period of the annihilation of this forest 
by the Bomans, would be an attempt attended with much difficulty ; but the era 
affixed to that event by Pryme, is too early by one hundred years. If the Romans 
were the constructors of the ways generally ascribed to their policy, we can scarcely 
give to the Herman-street an original anterior to the year 70 or 71, when Pettliu» 
Cerealis added a considerable portion of the Brigantian province to romanized 
Britain. If, then, the two important and chief military ramparts of the Bomans in 
the north, were not extended through this province, until from twenty to thirty 
years after the age of Ostorius, we cannot consistently suppose that the vicinal 
roads would be so early by a number of years, and which were no doubt formed for 
the sake of rendering their domination more extensive and more permanent, as well 
as for the convenience of a regular and expeditious mode of communication. 

The annihilation of this forest by the Bomans is not an insulated occurrence, 
unsupported by similar events. The whole range of early history proves that it was 
the invariable custom of all early nations. They had no other means of dislodging 
the natives from their fastnesses. We have already remarked, that the Bomans 
had recourse to that system in Gaul. The extensive subterranean wood near Kin- 
cardine, in Scotland, fell by the same power. In that morass, is on the subsoil a 
Boman causeway. " It entered upon the south of the morass at Craigford ; on the 
north of the same moss, near the river Teith, it is still visible ; while it communicates 
with the moss on both sides, it seems to be interrupted there. Traces of it have, 
however, lately been discovered in digging that moss. After the peat, eight feet 
deep, was removed, the remains of this road were laid open to view. It is twelve 
feet broad ; it is not paved with stones, like the rest of that work ; it is constructed 
of trees from nine to twelve inches in diameter. Those forming the first tier, are 
laid in the direction of the road ; over these, another tier of trees, of half the diameter, 
are laid across."* De Luc, also, after a minute and very attentive inspection of the 
mosses, &c. oh the continent, comes to the same conclusion. ** Demonstier, in hia 

* Rennie oo Peal Moss, p« 40* 
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account of the fossil wood, discovered near Paris^ observes, That it appears from 
Caesar's account of Labienus's expedition against the Gauls under Camelogenus, 
that all the neighbourhood of that city was at that time woods and marshes. Thrit 
the inundations of the Seine overflowed these. That Camelogenus retreated thither, 
determined to wait the attack of the Roman legions. That Labienus attempted to 
force a passage through the morass, by twigs and branches covered with so<L That 
he found this impracticable. That he therefore went up as far as Melun, and 
mounting fifty boats with soldiers, sailed down the stream iiito the city. That the 
Gauls set fire to the city, cut down the bridges, and placed themselves beyond the 
marshes. That they were then surrounded and completely defeated by the Romans. 
Gobelinus mentions, that moss is found at the port of Paris, where these woods and 
lakes formerly lay. 

'^ I may add, that it would appear from the Roman historians, that London at 
the same time was surrounded by woods and marshes ; and It is probable, that the 
extensive morass found in the vicinity of that metropolis, in digging the docks at 
Deptford and Blackwall, and all the marshes adjoining, originated from these."* 

These facts, with a number of others that might be brought forward, point out 
beyond a doubt, who were the destroyers of this portion of the Sylca Caledonia ; 
but how, or by what meslns it became so efi^ectually flooded, is a problem of more 
difficult solution. That the valley of itself had not that inherent power, is manifest; 
or that it was not liable to extraordinary floods, any more than at present, is not less 
obvious ; for the same cause that prevented its revival, would have obviated its 
existence ; and no question can possibly be entertained relative to its former site ; 
therefore, the real agent must be sought for elsewhere. 

Now, as the object of the Romans, in wasting the forest, was to extirpate, or 
expel the aborigines from their strong holds ; their work would have been only half 
done, if after its fall, they had there stopped. In the effluxion of time, a new wood 
would have sprung up from the old stools, and have again afforded them ample 
iecurity in the moment of danger ; while the prostrate trees would have added to 
their means of defence, and the frustration of the original design. To remedy this 
oatural result, and render their removal and dispersion permanent, an inundatioa of 
«o much of its site as was approachable by water would have the desired effect, and 
complete a grand and comprehensive scheme, not unworthy of a Roman Caesar. 

The rivers flowing through these parts, viz. theOuse, theTrent, the Aire, and the 
Don, having their rise in distant and elevated regions, would, of ceurse, ere then have 

• BeflQic on Pett Hon, p. 43. 
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acquired banks and beds^ somewhat raised above' Ibe general level, through i^idb^ 
they roll their waters ; and on being cu.t^ woujLd disembogue their contentSi aad' 
drown the circunijacent lowland to a eoRside^able depAk. 

Of thi& opinion, according to aa un published work amongst the Harleia» MSfit, 
was Abraham de la Pry me, so £ar, at leietst, as respecta the flood ; but heattribu4»» 
it to the waters fVom the Humbert* Had that been the- case, hpwever^ a grc^ate^ 
q^iantity of marine remains would have been, met with. Every portion o£this: vast 
champaign incc^ntestibly proves, that the substances of which it is^ composed ate the 
productions of Aresh waten The inttux of waler^ from sources so ample, would 
speedily overflow the whole district, and reader human habitation impracticable^ 
The face of the country, which had hitherto exhibited a scene richly diversified bji 
a variety of wood, of hill, and dale, occasionally presenting patches of arable or 
pasturable land,, displayed now a forlornly wild and dreary aspect, fit qnJy. fi>r (he 
abode of fish and fowL Such outlets as had, prior to that calamity, preserved die 
country tolerably dry, would, through the impetuosity and conflict of the conteudin^ 
currents, let loose from the neighbouring rift^ers, togethee with the refuse of the fallen 
forest, put in action by the power of such a mass of water, become choked up, and 
assist in produciTig the devastation and ruin that overspread (d^is^unfo^vtunate district 
for a period of 1,.400 years. The velocity with which the waters. wQuld' escape from 
the chasms made in the banks by the Romans, would speedily enlarge the fortune, 
until at length the channels of the rivers woi^ld b^ detevmined onljc bjs a.dry suob* 
mer and a neap tide« 

The treea which covered this vailey in the British era^ ha4 in sevjesal insteace* 
attained to a gigantic stature ; so large, indeed, that th&rev>olutiQu of seyesaliOeatufiM 

* Hi^ words ar^ a§ follovYs. ** Thf Romans beiogf t^ns plagued by those wild Brigaotes, were, resolved, to tak« 
•aelber course with this formerly woody country; seeing that it yet remained to be a conttnwii rendozveus for qoml^ 
cywt^Ats, a^A that t>ie> issued Qv^M'^^^iiy Viif Weof .tft apn^v \^^x 

" Therefore the. garrison of Aul^bivn).w, (in coj^^. LiiVB.) wjjjcl^ w^s iippn t.^e ea^t. b^ir^.e;^ Qfthj^s, woody Yfi}^ 
being as, much troubjed with the excursfons of the enemy as tl)^ other garrisons^ wpre, petitioned the Roman lieutenant 
0^ Britain, tliat he would be pleased to give tl>em lef ve» to let the great eat^iary- Humber through the woods^ into- ihm 
9(^es of tliis trotV»Iesoinf counter,, ta (ifiBi^^ t^c^ enf 9j( t^M IvW^WWi t^t^pftwi^s^ u}^ 4Hl)tb?ir;gam^9a miglf 
l^t be sp continually har|iss^d as they now were*. 

^* The lieutenant liking this gave them leave to do the same ;. who having summoned as many of the conquered 
J||itoiViL as tbcy thougbt-suffiaient, they soon performed it, for tlie cut- was no^ over half a mile long y upoo thl». Urn 
Hunjljfiik^f^il vv'ore the gasf»ag^ exceedingly h^ pf t|ie.a(of«8aid b^ge foieajti and mMf 

tboii«ands of acres more round about tlie same, drave all the Brigantes and other maUcontent Britons out of the same^ 
drowned a great number of tliem^ and turned the reliques of the forest into a great lake ; and the weight ot the waters so 
d^€ssfid^th«JHQtlQf thkeiSQuntry, lying.tor a good way. on the wea^ of the bro^. that U.^lsirer^n tfawi vest unto this 
fWf>^%¥ "> ^'l-^^^^^^^^^^r^^^Mr^ through tlusf9jr^t,iii^t^ftTre^Vi^di8(»i9totV^ se^ f<M:mer^.bj; tf>DCoIi|, if^|n 
sudflenly lost in this great deluge ; and their former cnannels, being now for the most part become unnecessary, by ths 
turn of the waters, formed new ones, and cast themselves into the sea as naturally as tbey bad formerly done by Laik* 
coin.** Tid. Pryrae's xMS. Hist of Hatfieldrj^L^<||«.]Dfi|>^U^)^ AJ/S^^No. 897. 
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ftlone eoQld ptodoce them. Oaks hare been f onndy twenty^ thirty^ and eren thirty- 
five yards long, all of which had lost much of their top. Pryme informs us, that 
about ooe hundred and eighty years ago, was found, under a large tree in the parish 
of Hatfield^ an old-*fashioned knife, with a haft of a very hard black sort of wood, 
which had a cap of copper or brass on one end, and a hoop of the same metal on 
the other, where the blade went into it. There was also found an oak tree in Mr. 
Oindby^ parcel of moors, ^ forty yards long, four yards diametrically thick at the 
great end, three yards and a foot in the middle, and two yards oyer the small end ; 
so that, on a moderate calculation^ the tree must hare been nearly twice as long." 
On another occasion, was found, a fir-tree. ^ thirtynris: yards long, exclusirely of 
what it had lost from the small end, which might probably hare been fifteen yards 
more." We also have seen trees of more than ordinary magnitude taken from the 
sombre bowels of this waste, but nerer had an c^portunity of measuring them. 

In a letter to which we have before alluded, Mr. Bigland gives the dimensions 
of a tree which he measured, in the following words : ^^ In the beginning of the year 
1819, James Brailsford or Bel ford, a person whom you well know, dug up, about 
tw^ hundred yards from the wesi bank of the Tome, and nearly oppoMte to th<d 
bridge, between Akum and Gate^wood, an oak-tree, of which tiie trunk measured 
f<>rty yards in lengthy and was twelre feet in circumference in the middle. Making 
a reasonable allowance for the top, this giant of the forest can scarcely bare been 
less than serenty yards in height. Bad it been now sound and standing, it would 
have contained by the usual (although somewhat erroneous) mode of measuring, 
about 1,080 feet, and At the present price of good oak timber, would have been 
worth about £162.; besides the branches, which might have been worA £16. or 
£20. more ; making the whole value £177. at the least." 

To a tract of land capable of producing treea of so uncommon a size, a moderate 
degree of dryness in the soil, and a lapse of nearly ten centuries are requisite. The 
inference deducible from these facts, lends its aid to the position with which we 
set out, and corroborates, in a striking manner, other collateral evidence, which of 
themselves are not sufficient to establieb a theory in any way entitled to an unqua- 
lified espousal. 

After the fell of this portion of the Cftledonian wood, and the inundatkin of itn 
site by a diversion of the currents of the neighbouring large rivers, together with the 
agitation of the eartib immediately composing the surface, effected by the weight, 
impetuosity, and confliction of the opposing streams, and the silt, &c. with which 
they were charged, the bodies of the wood soon became embedded in a stratum of 
sand ; hence it is, that we in many cases see the trunks of the prostrate titaiber lie 
across each other. In course of time, the water would acquire a general level, when 
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in the absence of wlnds^ the agitation and confusion at first occasioned by a com- 
bination of their powerful effects^ it would deposit its feculencies, and^ in course of 
time, wholly bury such wood as happened to lay in the focus of these contending 
tides. In the heat of summer, when the exhaling and prolific influence of the solar 
beams decreased the weight of water^ and generated or called into action the latent 
germ of a numerous progeny of the aquatic tribe of plan ts^ moss, &c.y a thick crust 
of vegetable matter soon formed, and floated for some time on the surface of the lake, 
until it eventually became entangled in the boughs and branches of the fallen wood, 
underwood, &Cv; which, together with the decay and putrefaction of the relics of 
the forest, the rapid growth and consumption of moss, cotton-grass, conferva, &c., 
some of which gather annual strength by an annual decay, tended gradually to raise 
the level to an altitude inaccessible to any save extraordinary floods. That this 
supposition is within the range of probability, is abundantly obvious, from what is 
manifest at the present day. Some parts of Hatfield-chase are now highly elevated 
above the mark to which the greatest floods ever rose, and its present summit is 
much lower than it was fifty years ago. 

From a regular succession of periodical floods, the constant decay of vegetable 
matter, and an annual reproduction of a peculiar species of watery plants, this vast 
morass assumed its present aspect ; and however extraordinary it may appear to a 
superficial observer, it is perfectly in unison with the law and order of nature. Moss, 
once generated under favourable circumstances, is capable of an astonishingly rapid 
increase ; and although the cause that originally predisposed its being, may have 
become obsolete or inert, its inherent constitution acts as a perpetual stimulant, and 
induces it to multiply to an extent which experiment, and a long and attentive course 
of observation only can ascertain. 

The opportunities of witnessing the rapid growth of moss, &c. do but seldom 
occur on an extended scale; but on a more limited one, they are perpetually hap- 
pening. In the large peat-pits, in the neighbourhood of Hatfield, the renovation of 
moss, <&c. may be accurately marked ; especially so, where the water is not very 
deep. At first, may be observed a mucous substance on the surface of the water, 
resembling a dark green carpet. To this succeeds an infinite multitude of thread- 
like fibres, closely knit together like net-work, which extend downwards from six 
to nine inches, while the surface, in the courte of a year or two, begins to assume a 
grassy appearance. This substance continues to increase, and eventually serves as 
a soil,' wherQon is scattered by the wind, a multitude of seeds, some of which grow 
and luxuriate to an astonishing excess, until the mass becomes too heavy to be borne, 
when it sinks to the bottom, and if the water be tolerably deep and stagnant, there 
rots, and. is succeeded by another crop, which, like its predecessor, soon ceases to be 
buoyant, and follows it to the bottom. Thus, in the course of a century or two. 
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layer after layer displaces the water, and forms the substance called peat-earth, on 
which afterwards are grown heath, and other ligneous plants. 

That this has been the mode in which the Hatfield bog was first formed, is ex- 
tremely probable. The layers or succeeding strata of vegetable matter are every- 
where evident ; especially in the more recently made morass, which, of course, has 
not had so much time to become consolidated, and is therefore less distinguishable. 
General De Jean observes, that in stagnant pools, the progress of the formation of 
moss is perceptible t€bthe eye; ^Mhat in some, there is only a kind of net- work 
begun on the verge ; that others are half covered over with it, while some are 
wholly filled to the depth of two or three feet; that after a certain progress, these 
plants reach the solid base, at the bottom of the lake ; that others rise upon the 
surface ; that these, by being exposed to the influence of the sun and air, are dis- 
solved and reduced to common mould."* Poiret remarks, when the pits are not 
^^ drained of water, or too extensive in their surface, or too deep, and especially 
where there is ho current, that, in such favourable circumstances, the formation and 
renovation of moss is very rapid ; that fish-ponds would soon be filled up by it, and 
canals would soon cease to be navigable ; that they would speedily be converted 
into mosses. He adds, that the Dutch are completely aware of this, but that their 
indefatigable industry in using every precaution prevents it. With this view, they 
either endeavour to give an occasional current to their canals, by the influx of the 
adjacent rivers, when they are swelled above the level of the sea at low tides, or care- 
fully clear these canals of moss. He says, that without these precautions, compact 
moss would soon occupy their place^^'f Of this fact, also, all the agriculturists 
who farm any portion of the Hatfield moss, are fully aware. The dikes which fence 
their respective allotments, require continual cleansing, or they would quickly dis- 
continue to serve the end for which they were made. 

The peculiar nature and property of peat-earth, formed by vegetables of this 
character, constitute an important and curious inquiry ; but which is too prolix for 
admission into this introductory discourse. To leave it wholly unnoticed, however, 
would be an unpardonable omission. 

Between stagnant water, generally found in our valleys or marshes, and moor 
or peat-water, a wide difference exists. Professor Bobison remarks, '^ It is by no 
means enough to the formation of peat, that the place be a wet marsh, abounding 
with vegetable matter. In immense districts of Europe and America, such situations 
are common ; we have impassable swamps of vast extent, which are not filled with 
peat. I am inclined to think, that a certain juice is necessary to the formation of 

• Cited bj jReDDie, f Ibid. 
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bogs into mosB.^' What tlm j«iiee is cwipMed o^ he^ koiref^r^ l«aV«« 6g to ^ttet» ; 
but when we take into ooosidemtion, that wherever inosi^ is found, trees af« likewise 
discovered, we are naturally induced to suppose, that it is the result of, and proceeds 
ftom the woods, &c g;iving out their juices to the water that surronndu lihefn. On 
this portion of our subject, we diall quote the words of the Rev. R. Reniiieb ^ Most 
of the plants which contribute io the formation^ moss, are possessed of astringeiit, 
antiseptic juices, soluble in water. When such plants ate, therefore, itmnersed in 
that liquid, in a stagnant state, Aiese juices must be diffused through it. Of course, 
it must be cfaaanged in quality, and differ from that of rain of river- water. When a 
quantity of oak^leaves, or bark, or wood, or even aquatic plants, drdp into a pool of 
stagnant water, a change of colour ensues, and it acqfuires a bitter, astringent taste, 
and antiseptic quality. Aquatic plants, such as abound m moss, may flourish, even 
in such a liquid, though no succulent herb will. By this means, a mass of vegetable 
matter may be accumulated. And, in the coarse of ages, that matter may be con- 
verted into moss. Still, the water may be expected to possess the same astringent, 
antiseptic quality. 

<^ Accordingly, it is a well known fact, that in this respect, moss^water differs 
from rain or river-water. The latter, when it is allowed to stagnate, especially in 
warm weather, becomes putrid ; the former does not. M. De Luc has observed this 
difference. He says, ^ That the water in the Dutch canals is apt to become putrid 
in the heat of summer. By this means they become a nuisance to the inhabitants.' 
Mr. Dentan makes a similar remark. He adds, ^ That an elastic and inflammable 
gas rises from the bottom of the water in the canals, when it is stirred with a staff. 
He collected this gas in an inverted cylinder of glass. When a lighted candle was 
applied to it, it took fire.' Brissons calls this the gas of the marshes. Moss- water 
in the same latitude and climate with these canals, is not liable to such a change, 
and yields no such gas. M. De Luc takes particular notice of this fact. He says, 
* That the moss- waters over all Holland and Hanover, and the continent of Europe, 
»re tfot liable. to the putrid fermentation.' Mr. Macard says the same. He ascribes 
this distinguishing -qwility (as he calls it) to the bitnmen they contain. Dr. Rutty, 
in his essay on mineral waters, observed the same peculiar qualities, and ascribed 
them to the same cause* In this respect, therefore, it differs from rain and river- 
water. 

" Moss- water is possessed of an antiseptic and eirfbalmtng quality. It not only 
nemains pure and free from putrescency, but it retards the putrid fermentation* both 
of vegeti^e and animal matter immersed in it. That the ligneous and aquatic 
plants lodged in it are found in a state of unusual preservation, is doubted by none ; 
and that all the parts of animals have been preserved in it for ages, cannot be denied. 
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*' The oakvtaket taken Mi of tbe banks of the Tfaami^ «M a Mffil^ieDi {li^^^df 
Ihe former. These are knawn ito kare been pfeced tkeris by JuUui C^ttr^ nearly 
2^000 yews age. Yet ibey ai« aolid and eovipact^ and seemingly bitnnttHirted; 

^ The hmamerablemiimal bodies <kat haire been disoorvered id ncotopleie «t&My 
am wffieieitt proofs of ibe latter. 

'^ Moss-water seems to contain tannin^ For the skins of all animals ibtMd 
Imtied in it have undergone an operation similar to tanning. They ikre allrays 
ksn^dier, thicker, and tougher than those of liring anmmls of the samd species. t« 
this respect, also, it differs from rain and river-water. 

^^ Moss-water converts all the vegetable matter immersed in it into muss. This 
is not ihe, case with rain or river-water. A few facts may be stated to shew this 
4iierefiee. M. De Luc mentions one ; he says, ^ That in the plains of Twickle, 
there is a water that oozes through the tend to the surface. It originates from a 
stratum of moss below it, and is impregnated with a black substance. This com- 
mnnicfltes to the water the colour of coffee. HVhen this water descends into the ad- 
jaeent plain, and becomes stagnant it leaves a sediment, which of itself makes very 
f|«M>d moss, of which the inhabitants make peat.' He adds, 

^^ ^ In some plaes, where the operations of natureare unmolested, the lakes formed 
by this water, are filled with aquatic plants. These do not undergo the putrid 
fermentation. They are not completely disorganised ; on the contrary, they are 
convertible into moss, highly inflammable. It is akin to the mosses of Bremen, but 
more compact.' " Mr. Rennie adds, ^^ From all these facts, we may conclude, that 
moss-water, ibust be possessed of certain chemical qualities, distinct from rain or 
river- water, in order to convert vegetable matter into moss. It is in vain to assert, 
that the peculiar colour of it is owing to the mechanical diffusion of the particles 
of moss floating in it. Whatever matter be the cause of that colour, it is clear, that 
it is held in it by chemical solution ; for however dark that colour sometimes is, moss* 
water is never turbid ; no particles of moss or any other matter can be observed float* 
ing, even by the aid of the finest microscope. When any chemical test is applied, then 
it becomes turbid. When calcareous matter, or carbonic acid, or gelatine, or muriate 
of tin, is poured into it then it assumes a turbid appearancoi and yields a copious 
precipitate. All this shews that the colouring matter is not only mechanically 
diffused, but held in chemical combination in the water."* 

In illustration of the antiseptic nature of moss-water, we would observe, that hi 
i«Be, 1747, ^^ a labouring man at Amcoats, in the Isle of Axholme, was digging turf or 

* Cited by Renoie, p. 267. 
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peat in the moors, and about six feet below the surface, his spade cut the toe of a 
sandal, which dropped into the pit he was graving in ; also part of the foot dropped 
in, which so terrified the man, that he left it. Hearing of this discovery, Mn S. went 
with some of his servants to make further search, when they soon found the other 
sandal, whole and firm. It was soft and pliable, and of a tawny colour, with all the 
bones of that foot in it, and all the gristly part of the^ heel. Proceeding further, 
they found the shin and thigh bones, which he measured, and found to be eighteen 
inches long* They then found all the skin of the lower part of the body, which was 
of the same colour as the sandals, and very soft, with fresh hair on it, &c. which 
distinguished it to be a woman. The skin drew and stretched like a piece of doe lea- 
ther, and was as strong. They then found the skin of the arms, which was like the 
top of a muff or glove, when the bones were shaken out. They then found a hand, 
with the nails as fresh as any persion^s living. This hand is the lady's natural skin 
tanned with the nails. The sandals must be very ancient, and most certainly were 
made of a raw hide, as they and the skin of the lady were both of one colour, and 
both had one and the same tanner, viz. that of the moor-*water."* 

Some time ago, was also found in the bottom of a turf-pit, ^^ a man lying at his full 
length, with his head upon his arms, as in a common posture of sleep ; whose skin 
being, as it were, tanned by the moor-water, preserved his shape entire, but within, 
his flesh and most of his bones were consumed and gone." An arm of whom was 
for some time in the possession of Dr. Johnson of Pontefract. "f" 

^* Philos. Trans. 1747. " Mr. Catesby, F. ft. S., autlior of the History of Carolina, &c., bcingf present at the 
readiDii; of the paper referred to, when the sandal was exhibited, said, that this shoe or sandal w^s exactly like what the 
Indians in Vir^nia wear at this day, and call Mokatin, 

** * That in§^nioiis artist and skilful antiquary, Mr. Georg^Vertue, communicated to Dr. C. (M. D.) his sentiments 
tqncerning this sandal, in the following* words : * When the above letter was read at the Society of Antiquarians, there 
was produced a hand of the woman there mentioned, and a sandal or shoe, taken from one of her feet ; it being made of 
leather, tanned ox-hide, but remarkable for being cut out of one flat piece, so as to fold about the foot and heel ; the form 
and make being so contrived, without under-heel-pieces, as to be flat to tread on ; the shape that of a woman's foot, and 
4he toe round-iiointed. This being of an ancient form, the society ordered an exact drawing to be taken, both of that 
and the hand, which diawing is preserved among others belonging to that society. 

«< < it may be observed, concerning the antiquity and use of leather shoes in England, that this shoe or sandal appears 
by its form to be ancient. I conceive that it was before £d ward 1 V.'s time, when by custom, piked shoes bad so increased 
in length, that all such as wore them in excessive length, were to be mulcted, or have them cut shorter in passing in or 
out of the city gates of London. This had vefy likely passed among the better sort of people about the kingdom ; for 
Chaucer, in his time, mentions tlie use of long piked shoes, so long as to be tied up by strings -or small chains to their 
knees. Thus it might have been with men's shoes^ hut not in so long a degree for women's use; though, observing 
ancient pictures of men and women, in books of illuminations, piked shoes appear in several reigns, from Edward III. 
to Richard 11 1. in England. 

** * Also, on our ancient monuments of stone or alabaster, cumbent statues have mostly piked shoes. But some of 
earlier date than Edward If I. ba\e broad tumed-up shoes at the toes, of the same like form and make as this woman's. 
The men's broad toes, and the women's narrow. Therefore I conclude, thai this sandal could not be earlier than 
Edward 1. or Henry III. Also, that the cutting and sewing to form the heel cleverly, by a stitching behind the beet 
with a small leather thong, may have been in 'use before that of waxed thread, used by shoemakers, formerly calM 
cordwaiaers.^/' Gtdlery of Nature and Arty vol. ii. p. 143. ^ Peck's Azbolme« 
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Between Thorne and Hatfield^ were likewise found the bodies of an adult and a 
child, in a similar cond jtion. The former was so much injured, that the sex could not 
be discovered. The latter was somewhat more entire, but both of them were con* 
siderably mutilated by the excavators. We have an account of a loss of lives in this 
district, which will be noticed in a future page.* 

The inflammability of peat or turf, is also another peculiar trait in the character 
of this species of vegetable production. Between it and coal there seems a great 
affinity. Hydrogen abounds in both to a great excess. Sennebier says, that aquatic 
plants, such as grow in marshes and moss^pits, emit oxygen, and absorb hydrogen. 
Hence it would appear, that peat becomes less inflammable, ^^ in proportion to the 
quantity of that gas, which is evolved from it, and the proportion of oxygen it 
imbibes. Like them, too, for this reason, when long exposed to the external air, it 
loses its inflammability altogether. 

In addition to hydrogen, peat-earth contains much sulphur. Uenckel saw a marsh 
covered with iheflois)ers of sulphur, and others have made the same observation. 
Carbon also is a component part of moss, which likewise greatly assists in its combus- 
tion, hence it is, that on being ignited, it burns with the rapidity of a stratum of coal, 
and if permitted, would nearly annihilate the whole body. Immense pits are found 
in various mosses, many of which were made through the effects of fire. 

^^ Hydrogen and carbon, form a compound combustible. These are the elementary 
principles of all the variety of bituminous matter. Having a strong affinity to each 
other, they must, of course, combine. As there is a continual accession of these 
simple inflammables, so there must be a compound which they form ; and in propor- 
tion to the greater or less degree of heat that is applied to the moss, in proportion 
too, as these simple ingredients combine, or are mixed with extraneous matter, must 
these combinations appear more or less pure, liquid, or solid; but always inflam- 
mable. Hence^ all the varieties of bituminous matter have been discovered in moss. 
Naphtha is found in some, petroleum in others. Asphalt in some, amber in others. 
And hence, on distillation, every species of moss yields a certain proportion of bitumi- 
nous oil, more or less concrete. And all moss whatever yields a considerable portion^ 

* Honi8> hoofs, and bones, ofanimals bavebeeti foaDd in moss, in perfect preserTStion. The bolrna of the stagr, and 
especially those of the Cervus Hippelapbus of Pliny, ha?e been discovered in the moss of Lismore^ and Dr. Walker 
aays, that thin species has been extinct in Scotland 700 years* Whole skeletons ofanimals, the species of which has 
not been known to exist but by such discoFeries. In diggfing^ a pit for a well, near Duherton in Somersetshire, many 
pigs were found in various postures, still entire. Their shape ^as preserved. ' The hair remained on their skin, which 
had assumed a dry, membranous appearance. Their whole substance was converted into a white, friable, laminated, 
inodorous, and tasteless substance. When exposed to heat^ however, it emitted an odour precisely similar to broiled 
b«ooB. Vid. RnmUf p. AH)* 
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of carburetted hydrogeii^ or bitumeB in a gaseous fbnn. Hence^ even some peat yields 
one third of its weight of bituminoiis matter in a liquid state^ independently of what 
escapes in the form of gas. That such peat should be more inflammable ^n the 
recent vegetable of which it is composed, is therefore reasonable to be expected. Dn 
Hamel states, that a fir-tree, when fresh cut, and in full vigour, yields only one fourth 
of its weight in tar, and that ordinary wood yields only one twelfth; whereas Dumain 
extracted from the peat he describes, one third of its weight of liquid bitumen. Pro- 
bably the Ince peat may afford an equal proportion. 

^^ Besides this, it appears absolutely certain, that a considerable part of the bitumi- 
nous matter in moss, is in a state of solution ; that moss- water is almost always of 
the tinge of coffee ; that, when evaporated, it leaves a sediment similar to bitumen, 
cannot l^e doubted. If so, this may of itself account for the very high degree ojf 
inflammability of all low-lying level mosses ; for in all such situations, there musi 
be a perpetual accession of this inflammable matter by alluvion. The moss- water 
issuing continually from the mosses that lie on rising grounds, and especially on 
the acclivities adjacent, must thus be carried down to such low levels. There it must 
stagnate ; there too it must continually deposit this inflammable sediment,^* and 
become more highly impregnated with coloric in the same proportion as the watery 
particles evaporate. 

In giving an account of the efforts which have been made to render this vast tract 
of morass a firm and useful piece of ground, we are not aware that we can do better 
than adopt the narrative of Dugdale, so far as concerns the most early exertions that 
have been made to recover the long-lost arable condition of this extensive level. 

Immediately after the SOth Henry HI., ^ the inhabitants of these parts^ imitating 
the good husbandry of those in other countries^ who had by banking and draining 
made good improven\ents in such fenny places, did begin to do the like here, for in 
the 1st Ed w. III., 1 find that Robert de Nottingham, and Roger de Newma rsh, were 
constituted commissioners to view and repair those banks and ditches, as had been 
made for that purpose, which were then grown to some decay; so also, were John 
Darcy of the Park, Roger de Newmarsh, and John de Crosholme. 

^^ Several other commissions there were afterwards to the same purpose?, viz.) in 
the 25th {4w. III., to WiUiiim Basset^ Thomas de Swinfort)^ WiUiam de Clive^ 
Thomas Levelance, William Wascelyne, and Thomas Degmanton, fop all the banl» 
and sewers in^this isTe. ^n the 26th Edw. III., to Ralph de Wylloughbyi Willi?im 
Basset, WiUiam de Skij^witb, Ulwd de Useflete, Robert, de Ualde^by^ John de 

* Retinie, p, 506. 
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.4«IWg4?Wft^ W^ ffik^ %?ktp «f P»ilirwfcj ^t those i|pon the rivers Trent ^nd Doi^, . 
;i^^^i^ tjie ^uiffl^eA 9i Cr^jiUp. In the 39fh E<|ward IJI., to John Tourg, William 
yf^»cplynef <Bind Balpji de ]^ufnhaip^ for those upon the rivers^ Don^ Idje^ and 
^j^ker^ike^ in tl^^ isle, whereji^ tj^y \¥e(*e directed to proceed according to the 
J^if ^^d c}x^tov^^ of ^his rpalifi. Iq tj^e 4Pth Edward JU., to Thomas de Xngelby, 
>Yil%i9[i de Fynchden; ^Yilliam cje Galby, person of the church of Epworth, and 
ffffher^^ for those in the parti^ of Qalne ai^d >|Lerc^Iapde,an(l Iprddiip of Hatfield, in 
the coif^ty pf York ; ^a Qlsq>v||;hi^i this isle, ai>d sok|^ .qf CriiUe in this county. The 
JA^ce commissions had th^e said Thoi/ia;} and \yiUiaqi, wi^h Boger de Kirketon and 
others^ ii^ the 4f ft £dw« HI. ^o ^Iso i^ the 43d £dw. III., had John dc Burnham, 
)|^Uliam de Galby, .clerjk ; jRichard Pp.i/trcll, aiu} otI)ers, for those in this isle, be- 
twixt Butterwyk and GunthPrp- 

'.^ li» the 2d Hen. HI., to j3ep. 4^ Pef cy, earl of Northumberland ; William de 
$li/pwitfa, Roger de Pulthorpe, Hen. isty, John Poucher, Thomas de Burnham, 
and William de Topl^ffe, for thos^ betwixt Byckersdyjce and Doneheved, throughout 
fU this isle, and t}xe soke of Crulle, then in decay, through the force of the Trent. 
And iy the 7t^ Rich. IJ., to Thpn^as de Mowbray, earl of Nottingham ; Sir William 
de WylLpugi^by, knight ; V^illiam de $kipwith,and others, for all those in the isle, 
as also, betwii^t Byke;rsdyk,e Qjgi both sides in Nottinghamshire, and the river of 
Done in Yorkshire. 

^^ In the 1st. Hen. y., ^illjam /de Lodgington, J^omas Egmanton, and John 
Dawen^iy, Robert W^terton ftncjl Edmund Fitzwilliam, being constituted com- 
jpissiopers for the view ^d repair of the banks and ^wers in the soke of Crulle, 
and the isle of Axholme ; and between Pykersdyke on each side ; sate at Crulle, 
upon the Monday next after the feast of the nativity of the blessed Virgin, in the 
year above said; before whom the jury then presented, that one Geffrey Gaddesby, 
late Abbot of Selby, did cause a strong sluice of wood to be made upon the river 
Trent, at the head of a certain sewer, called the Mare-dyke, of a sufficient height 
and breadth for the defence of the tydes coming fropi the sea, a^d likewise against 
the fresh waters descending frp^l the w^p^t part of the before mentioned sluce to the 
^d jsewer into the san^e river of Trent,^d the^e into tjhe Humber ; and performed 
f^e js^e upon his free good will and qha^rity, fqr the ease of the country. Which^ 
ja^d /iluce, certain unkno)¥n p^rspn^ (inhabitants of the lordship of Hatfield) pulled 
^q^n, in, the time of ^qhpde^ierburne, l^te abbot of that place, and next successor 
of the ;s^i^ Geffi^ey. And wherejsiis the said Johp de JShierburne, did new make the 
said sluces of stone, sufficient (as he thought) f9t the defence of the sea tydes, and 
Jl|kQ|vise of the said fresh waters; the jurors said that they were not strong enough 
for that p^rpose, being both too high and too broad ; and that it would be expedient, 
£qt the advantage of the cQuntry, thut the then abbot, if he pleased, would, in the 
I. 1 
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place where those sluces of stone were made^ cause certain sluces of strong timbet 
to be set up^ consisting of two flood-gates, each flood-gate containing in itself four 
foot in breadth, and six in height ; as also, a certain bridge upon the said sluces, in 
length and breadth sufficient for carts and other carriages, which for the future 
might pass that way ; and being so made, and having stood for the space of one 
whole year, against the force of those tydes, by the view of Richard de Amecotes 
and Robert Lyulf of Waterton, elected and sworn, by the before specified com- 
missioners, or some others to be chosen by them, that thenceforward, the said Abbot 
ofSelby, Richard Amecotes, and others of the freeholders of CruIIe, Amecotes, 
Waterton, Carlethorpe, Ludington, and Eltorpe, in this county (Lincolnshire), as 
also all the said towns in common, should in respept of their lands and tenements, 
lying within that soke, be obliged of right to keep them in repair. 

" And they said further, that it would be very necessary, that the before men- 
tioned abbot, if he pleased, should cause to be there made, without the said since, 
towards the river of Trent, at the feast of Easter, then next ensuing, one demmynge, 
for that present. And they also said, that for the future, the said freeholders, as 
also the said towns, and every of them, might cleanse and scowre the said sewer, 
called Mare-dyke, according to the proportion belonging to each of them therein, 
from the said since to the bridge of Ludington, called Lane-end-bridge. 

^^ Whereupon, the sherifie was commanded to summon the said abbot, Richard 
Amecotes, and the rest, to appear before the foresaid commissioners, at CruUe 
aforesaid, on the Tuesday next, before the nativity of the blessed Virgin, then next 
ensuing, to answer, &c. A t which day they all came accordingly, and could not gain- 
say what had been so presented by those jurors. 

" And long after this, scil. 5th Edwd. IV., Sir Thomas Burghe and Sir Robert 
Constable, knts. ; John Nevelle, Robert Sheffield, jun., Thomas Moigne, Richard 
Haunserd of Ouresby, and others, were constituted commissioners for the view and 
repair of the banks and sewers throughout this isle ; as also, betwixt Bykersdyke on 
each side in the county of Nottingham, and the river of Done on both sides in the 
county of York, and within the wapentakes, of Manley, Yereburgh, Coryngham, 
Astakhouse, and Walshcrofte, in this county of Lincoln ; and to make statutes and 
ordinances therein, consonant to the laws of the realm, and custom of Romney- 
marsh. As also to impress so many labourers as they should think fit for that work, 
-upon competent wagesj in respect of the great necessity for hastening thereof. 

^^ Having thus traced down the successive commissions for improvement of the 
marshes in this isle, by banking and drayning, until after the statute of the 6th 
Hen. VL ; which statute prescribing a form for all that should be issued out after 
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that iime, throughout this whole kingdom ; wherein direction and power is given to 
those who are to be employed therein^ to make and ordain necessary and conyenable 
statutes and ordinances for the salvation and conservation of the sea banks and 
marshes, and the parts adjoining thereto, according to the laws and customs of 
Bomney marsh ; and likewise to hear and determine all and singular complaints 
that should come before them, touching that business, according to the laws and 
customs of this realm, and the customs of the said Romney-marsh ; appointing also, 
that upon great and urgent necessity, they should put into the said works and 
repairations, as many ditchmakers and other labourers upon competent wages, as 
might be sufficient to perform that service. It will not be necessary, as I conceive, 
to give further instances of this kind ; I shall therefore descend to that great and 
no less commendable work, which was undertaken shortly after the late King 
Charles's reign ; not only for the drayning of all the surrounding marshes of this 
isle, but of the adjoining fenny ground lying in Yorlcshire, viz. Hatfield-chase and 
Dykes-marsh ; wherein I may not omit to observe, that the overflowing of the fresh 
waters over that whole level was such, by reason, that the before specified rivers of 
Idle, Bykersdyke, Torne, Done, and Ayre, were obstructed in dyvers places, with 
so much silt and other impediments, chiefly contracted by the daily tydes, as I have 
before declared, that not only in winter, but even in the summer times, boats laden 
with plaister have passed over that part thereof called Hatfield-chase, to a place 
called Hollen Bridge, near Hatfield-woodhouse ; the water upon the drowned 
grounds being about three feet deep, and the fisher's house, called Steer's Lodge, 
standing on ground thrown up and raised three or four feet above the level, often 
drowned. 

*^ Neither was Haxey-carr less overwhelmed ; large boats, laden with xx quarters 
of corn, usually passed over it, from the river of Idle to Trent bank ; men rowing 
also, with lesser boats, to look swans over all parts of it, betwixt Lammas and 
Michaelmas; and in like sort, over Starr-carr, and Axholme-carr ; in so much, a» 
there was no less than 60,000 acres of land overflowed by the said fresh waters.*'^ 

On the dissolution of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIIL, the manors of 
Armthorp and Crowle, the former belonging to the abbey of Boch, and the latter to 
that of Selby, were added to the former limits of the chase, as would appear by a 
proclamation dated at Westminster, the third day of November, A.D. 1642. 

This proclamation was the result of an act passed the 28th day of April, A. D. 1540^ 
which ordained ,/^ that the king, with the advise of his most honourable counsell^ 
or with the advise of the most part of them^ may sett forth att all times by authority 
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Watkinson^ Clerk; Henry Butter, Jermin Berrier, and divers other tenants within 
the manor and parish of Crowle, in the county of Lincoln, defendants ; touching a 
great quantity ofwaste grounds and lands, heretofore subject to be surrounded with 
water, lying in the county of York, and being parcel of the lordship of Hatfield ; in 
which said grounds and lands, the defendants, and other tenants and inhabitants of 
Crowle aforesaid, did claim free-common of pasture, and turbary, and liberty of 
fishing and other properties in the waste and surrounded grounds ; and which said 
waste and surrounded grounds and lands, His Majesty, being lord of the said waste 
and surrounded grounds, thought fit to improve ; and to that purpose, certain articles 
and agreements were made between His Majesty and Cornelius Vermuyden, Esq. 
" Whereupon affidavits were made by Thomas Leavens, John Drax, and others, 
touching the right and usage of common by the said tenants of Crowle ; which being 
satisfactorily proved, a commission was issued unto Sir John Wraj', Knt., Sir William 
Nathan,jun., Knt., and William Anderson, Esq.,commissioners, named and appointed 
by the said defendants ; Mr. Sergeant Callis, John Eastoft, Esq., and John Smith, 
Gent., or to any four or more of them, being all persons approved by the court, 
and trusted indifferently and equally to execute the said commission ; and the right 
honourable William Viscount Ayre, and Thomas Viscount Castlebar, were desired 
by the court, that one of them would be present for His Majesty, at the examination 
of the said commission, which the commissioners, or any four of them were to take 
into consideration." 

The particulars having been gone into, and divers witnesses examined, touching 
the matter at isSue, it was ordered, " that so far, and in those parts where the precincts 
of the wastes and land of the lordship of Hatfield, and of the said manor of Crowle, 
do abut and join, one upon the other, the same bounded out by the old river Dun^ 
which runneth betwixt the same, and which in those parts, also, is the very true 
boundary of the counties of Lincoln and York ; and that there be three great wastes 
and common grounds, situate and lying in the lordship of Hatfield beyond, on the 
west side of the said river called Old Dun, called and known by the several names 
of Northtofts, Haynes, and the ground lying betwixt the said Haynes and Duckling* 
ledge, called Haynes-plains.* Which said three parcels of ground are of those 
several quantities, as the said commoners are creditably informed, i« e., the said 

* Id the Isle of Sandtoft, with which Henes iR included^ was founded a religioas institution. It was of the Bene- 
dictine order, and a cell to St. Mary's of York. Of its foundation or fate, but liltle has escaped the wreck of time. 
Amongst the cells appertaining to the parent abbey at York, it is thus noticed by Leland : " Cella de Henes et Sande- 
tpfta :'' but in the Monasticon, isan exemplification of the charter of Roger de Mowbray, the then owner of the principal 
part ofthe property in this neighbourhood; which, as it contains* most that is known on the matter, we will hen 
transcribe, 

** Universis presentes literas inspecturis Tel audituris, R. Decanus et Capitalam beati Petri Eboraci, salutem id 
Domino. Noveritis nos iuspexisse et vidisse, et de verbo ad verbum examinasbe cartas religiosorom viromm Abbatis et 
CanTCfitQs beatn Marise Eboraci, taogentea locom soam de Saoetoft, et de Henes, non cancellataa, non aboUtas, neo in 
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Korthfofts doth contain about 317 acres ; the Uaynes 1,200 acres ; the grounds lying 

between the Moorehouse and Duckling-ledge acres ; and because the lords 

and owners of the said manor of Crowle^ i. e., Sir Jarvis Elwis, Knt.^ Jeremiah £lwis» 
and Nicholas Hamerton, Esqrs. ; who, since the said contract and undertaking of 
the draining and improving of these said wastes, purchased the said manor of Crowle 
from the city of London, to whom His said Majesty had lately before conveyed and 
assigned the same, did claim some pretended title to the freehold of the grounds, 
called the Haynes, Northtofts, &c. ; and because the tenants, as well as copyholders 
of the said manor of Crowle, did challenge and claim common of pasture, and other 
liberties and profits as aforesaid, in the three parcels of ground lying within the 
lordship of Hatfield. The said commissioners did, therefore, hear the claims and 
evidences at large of the several parties interested in the presence also of the said 
lords ; by which the said lords, tenants, and parties interested, made their several 
claims ; and after long hearing and debating of the said claims and diflferences, 
touching rights of common and other liberties and profits as aforesaid, an agreement 
and a composition were made in the manner and form following, viz., His Majesty 
and the said Cornelius Yermuyden, His Highness's grantee of the Lordship of 
Hatfield, should for ever hereafter be free and exonerated and discharged of common, 
and all manner of interest which the said tenants of the said manor of Crowle could 
or might have, or challenge to have, in the said Northtofts, Haynes, and the grounds 
lying betwixt the Moorehouses and the Duckling-ledge; and in consideration 
thereof, the commissioners did agree and order^ (if it should please the court to 
accept thereof.) that the free tenants, and copyhold tenants of the said manor of 
Crowle, should have the possession, freehold, and inheritance of 650 acres of ground, 
to be set out from the Black-waters, and southward, in the county of York; and the 

aliqua parte Ticiataa, in heec verba. Notum sit omnibus ▼identibus, Tel audientiboa literaa ban, quod Ego^ Rogfenis de 
Mowbray, cum consilio boeredum meorum, et amicorum meorum consensu, pro salute animse mese, et animarum patris 
el matris meoe, et omnium parentum meorum, concessi et dedi, et bac mea carta confirmavi eccleske beatsB Marin 
fiboraci et monacbis ibidem Deo servientibus, in puram et perpetuara eleemosinam, f nsulam qusTocatur Santofl, cum 
omnibus pertinentiis suis, et cum piscariis quse Yocantur Sister et Carrflete, et cum Heselholm, et Mundeholm, et 
Hailwaldholm, et CaWecroft, et totam temm et pasturam inter Calvecroi^ et Carleflet usque ad Heselholm, et usque ad 
aquam qufe vocatur Ydel, libere et quiete. £t concedo eis ad opus monacbi de Santoft sex sceppaa ordeide bomiuibus 
meis de Appewyt omnianno in die Omnium Sa»ctoruro,etmedietatem decimarum omnium ciborum meorum ubicumque 
fuero in Haxolm, et quindecem parens babeant per toiam annum sine pannagio in bosco meo qui ^ocatur Ros, et pasturam 
decem vaccarum in eodem bosco, et quicquid inde capere Toluerint de mortno bosco ad comburendam et de Tiridi ad 
ttdificandum, sine Tasto et Tenditiooe. Insuper concedo monacbo de Santoft, ut habeat unuro MastiTum ad custodiendum 
domum suaro et croftum suum de extracts animalibus, et quicquid poterit lucrari de communi palude, et de rebus suis 
Tenditis ad utilitatem suam, sine impediinento hominum meorum. Si quia bieredum meorum, instigpinte diabolo, banc 
confirmationem violare presumpserit, maledictionemDei, et mei,et omnium parentum meorum babeat, quia sicutdidicimu* 
antecessores nostri hsec omnia eis concesserunt, et plurima alia eis contulerunt. Testibus hiis, Roberto de Alneto, 
Sampsone de Albino, Radulfode Belum, Roberto de Davil, et muhis aiii3.'* 

To tbe above, the same Roger by a furtber charter, gave to the same monastery all that be bad in the village of 
Wroth or Wtoot. From another charter it would seem, that Henes was bestowed upon tbe cell at Sandioft,by William 
de Warren, lord of Hatfteld, eke. ; ** cnm mora et moraiaque circa sunt Henes, ad faciendum inde commodum suun 
Hm in mora quam in terra* lucrabili et morais et MunkeBete, cum omnibus piscariis. suis." It is extremely probablei 
that the Isle of Santoft was the habitation of a recluse before the conquest. Its name impoita an ancient original. 
A similar institution had existence on the op^iosite side of the moors* 
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iOO acres, renidue thereof, to be likewise surveyed, measured, and kid oAit £br 
veniency, and adjoining to the 650 acres ; to be conveniently laid out of the turft- 
tnoors of the said county ; also^ of which 650 acres, the commissioners agreed, that 
the said defendants, tenants, commoners, and inhabitants of Crowle, might take 
conveyance in the name of feoffees or grantees in trust for the use and benefit of 
themselves, and all the tenants and owners of the said manor of Crowle, pr othefsuse 
the said certificate to be of none effect." It was also ordered^ and agreed by Ike 
said commissioners, that such as claimed right of fishing on the said manor of Crowle, 
&c., should have in lieu thereof apportioned to them, 100 acres of the said waste ; 
they surrendering annually for the same portion, the rent they were ^ccustoaaed to 
pay to the lord of the manor for that privilege. 

Previously, however, to the accomplishment of this great undertakinig, which 
was to be finished in three years, the manors of Hatfield, Thorny, Fidkiake, 8tainford, 
a third of that of Brampton, called Gaite or Graites, Dowcethorpe, &€., with their 
appurtenances, were sold by His Majesty, in the fourth year of his reign, t^ Cornelius 
Yermuyden, for the sum of £10,000. ; reserving to himself, his heirs and successors, 
certain rents, &c., which are fully particularized in the body of the deed of feoffment. 
Immediately afterwards, at the nomination of the said Cornelius, the King granted 
to Sir William Curteine, Knt., and Robert Cambel, alderman of the city of London, 
*^ and our faithful and wellbeloved servants," Charles Haibord, Esq. ; our surveyojp- 
g'eneral, Thomas ferrndley, Esq., one of the auditors of our revenues ; John Lamote, 
merchant; and Timothy Vanu'letern, Clerk; their heirs and assigns ; all those parts, 
portions, or parcels of land, lying and being within or near Hatfield^ehase, in the 
bounty of York aforesaid, or Li<ncoln and Nottingham, or any of them, and within 
the manors or parishes of Snaith, Crowle, Bawcliffe, Ep worth, Bel ton, Haxey, 
Siookwith, Crowle, Missoii, Misterian, and Grindley, or any of them^ reserving, as 
in fhe fortfter case, several rents, payable annually into the court of exchequer ; 
which reserved rents were granted by the same king to Catherine, Duchess of 
Buckingham, daughter and sole heir to Francis, Earl of But^aad ; and Sir Geo^gie 
Manners, Knt., in the first instance, and in the last, to Philip^ late Earl <rf Pembro^ 
and Montgomery, and Sir Bobert Pye, Knt., in trust for George, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the second son of the popularly gay and unfortunate George Yilliers, the 
third bearing that title, by Catherine his said wife. He also demised to John Gibbon 
^nd J. Corcillis, Esqrs., his original one-third of the drained lands in trust for the 
«mme person ; they paying thereout for ever, the fee-farm >rent of j£l228. IT^,^ w 
reserved by the indentures.* 

* AcGonlincrto a M8. account of the drainage of this level,, ;if mm Mr. KitobeQ, <»f theXie^^Is, the reserved rent of 
•Ibe manor of Hatfield was £105. 3j. M. and a red rose. This \raa the rent.under which it ^as b^ld of the crown,/G(M;Ki 
« very remote period, in addition to M'nich, a further sum of i6425. per annuoi, was to he p^id tp the crown on the sao^e 
eooasioD. The naner of Braroiiton, with bis premises in VTroot, were also siil^ected toa&^rfd reptpf 4l3«.(Sf. ^.i^p^,a 
pair oi gloves or -id , and an increased rent of £60. 
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Brer seeking to be troublesome, the commoners, as we shall hereafter note,^ 
Mught every occasion to render themselves extremely vexatious, and thwarted by 
^ery meaifis in their powei* Sir Cornelius and his particrparit's. Those of the manor 
of EpVrorth, lis W<^ hietve alri^ady observed, dlafmied right of common over 13,400 acres 
of waste ; who, on the division, agreeably to the awiard made by the attorney-general, 
had assigned to them 6,000 ; but some of them not being content therewith, a further 
reference was made by consent of all pai^ties, in tlie 12th Charles I., to Sir John 
Banks, who, to avoid all occasion of strife atid aiiimbsi'ty at that portentous period, 
allotted to the commoners 1,000 acres more out of the participants' share; also . 
Epworth south-moor and Butferwick-moor ; and conisidenng that the poor within 
the parishes of Epworth, Haxey, Owston, and Belton, all in Epworth' manor, would 
be suflTeters by the loss of Ashing, fowling, &c., he awarded, that the {Participants 
should deposit the sum of £400. as a stock to eniploy the poor abbve-^amed in the 
making of sackcloth, cordage, &c.* 

Matters being thus adjusted, and the black Horizon in soni^ mea^iiir^ yielding to 
tehi^s of compromise and conciliation, the work of improvement was [irobecuted with 
firesAi and augmented ardour. Tn the 14ih Charles I., Sir Corncflius arid hi^ partici- 
pants contracted with Isaac Bedloe, a merchant, to construct a churcli at Sandtoft, 
ft>r the celebration of divine worship, in thie Dutch and French languages; wherein 
tibey placed a minister, and allowed hihi ah annual salary o{£80:; ^^ whler^unto 
resorted above two hundred families of the French and Walloon prbtestants,'^ exiles 
fW>m the country of their birth, for fear of the inquisition. They erected above two 
hundred habitations for husbandry, &c.arid ploughed and tilled' mucl^ of the 24,505 
aeres allotted to Sir Cornelius, in virtue of the origihhl agreement ; all of which 
tliey quietly enjoyed, ^^ until about the month of June, 1642, when sonie of the 
inhabitants, pretending that they had right of common, said, that they were not 
bound by the before-mentioned decrees ; and therefore, taking advantage of the 
then distractions, they rose in tumults^ brake down thie fences and enclosures of 
4,000 acres, destroyed all the com growing thereon, and demolished the houses of 
ti^e residents.'f Still continuing their riotous behaviour, they, in the following year, 
destroyed the floodgates at Snow-sewer, let in the waters from the river Trent, and 
completely inundated the whole of Hatfield-chase.!}; So wide indeed w^s the ruin, 
tklit much of the level in this neighbouriiood was nearly reduced to the state it was 
in, ere the age <^ diaries I. 

Not satisfied With the evil which they had already done, but like men ^^ bent on 
desperation/' they, with the inhabitants of Misterton, demolished a sluice near that 

• Pryme*! MSS. f Dagdtle'i Hist. p« 147. 

X Dogdale iayt, inMn Uiis dreunttance', oidy 74,000 acres were laid under water. 
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village, and brake down the banks, which immersed a yard deep in water> stacks, 
barns, &c. The islanders resident at Haxey, were not far behind their neighbours 
in this work of havoc and desolation. In the year 1645^ they also tumultuously 
congregated, brake down the banks of the Idle, &c., turned their cattle into the. 
participants' corn, and otherwise injured their property to the extent of their power.*. 
The participants^ thus seeing all their labour and expense on the verge of ruin, and 
unable to cope with an armed, numerous, and enraged populace, dispatched an 
humble petition to the Commons House of Parliament, presenting, that after ex- 
pending the sum of £200,000. in the drainage of the level, &c., the tenants of the 
manor of Epworth, &c., notwithstanding their acquiescence with the late decree, had 
in a riotous and hostile manner laid waste, to a vast extent, the level wjbich they had 
by much industry and care rendered nearly dry ; destroyed the crops growing 
thereon, by depasturing their cattle amongst the rapes, &c.; firing their farming 
implements, demolishing their habitations, and maiming their occupants. Willing 
to preserve peace, and fearful of the consequences of a protracted system of rebellion, 
the constituted authorities ordered that the sheriff of the county of Lincoln, and the 
justices of the peace there, should, upon complaint made to them, therein punctually 
and summarily enforce the statutes made in the 13th Henry lY. for suppressing of 
riots and routs, and call to their assistance, if need required, the trained bands of the 
said county, and the Paliament forces next adjoining, to be aiding and assisting to 
the participants, in guarding and keeping those sluices and sewers, in repairing 
"^hat had been so demolished, and in levying taxes legally imposed^ tending to the 
preservation of so good and beneficial a work to the commonwealth* And for the 
settling of this business, they further ordered, that the sheriff of the county of Lin- 
coln for the time being should, upon request to him made by the participants, ap- 
point such a deputy within the limits of the said level, for the sudden aiding and 
assisting them, (when need should require,) as they from time to time did desire. 
And that this order should forthwith be published in the several parish-churches 
and market-towns in this county. 

Aid, civil and military, being thus at the disposal of the participants, they lost 
tio time in availing themselves of its power. The sheriff, with tiie assistance of 
nearly one hundred men, made a spirited attempt to regain possession of the disputed 
portion of the level ; but he was opposed by one Daniel Noddle or Noddel, solicitor 
to the commoners, assisted by a force of about four hundred of the inhabitants, who, 
proving too powerful for the sheriff and his feeble posse comitatus^ compelled him 
to fly for safety out of the precincts of the contested property. On this evept, a 
scries of military operations were commenced. The participants, finding that civil 
power was inefiicient, were driven to the necessity of having their bill formally heard. 

* Ex prflBfatb ilMpositiooibu^. . _. 
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Noddel, fully aware of the injufitice of his condact, procured the formidable aid of 
the memorable Lieutenant-colouel John Lilburne,* and Major Wildman, who; 
before the cause could be heard, ^' joined with the inhabitants in a further riot on 
the remaining 3,400 acres, which till then had been kept up ; impounding the cattle 
of the tenants, and refusing to admit of replevins, and so forced them to what rates 
they pleased for their redemption/' The promptitude with which Noddel,Lilburne, 
and Wildman acted, compelled the participants to have reference to Michael 
Monkton, Esq., a neighbouring magistrate ; who, instead of adopting any system of 
defence, took part with the rioters, and on an indictment being preferred against 
some of the offenders, he espoused their cause in open court, although a verdict for 
the participants had been returned by the jury. 

In A. D. 1650, a full and formal hearing of the participants' bill took place id 
the exchequer, when a decree was made, ^^ for establishing the possession with the 
participants, which was published on the place, in the presence of divers of the said 
inhabitants ; but they, having obtained the influence of the said Lilburue, Wildman^ 
and Noddel, declared that they would not give any obedience thereto, nor to any 
order of the exchequer or parliament, and said they could make as good a parliament 
themselves ; some exclaiming, that it was a parliament of clouts^ and that if they 

* The firmnets, oooragvi* and iiilrepidity of this re|rablicaii character is prorerbial. Wheo he fint exhibited hi» 
impatience of tyranny, he was an apprentice in London, in which capacity he complained to the chamberlain of the 
conduct of his master. In whoscTer hands power was placed, he was 9t all times its most strenuous opponent, whether 
in cifil, military, or ecclesiastical affiiira. Ever ready to espouse the cause of the oppressed, he combated against the 
strong arm of the unjustly severe, with an energy and perseverance truly exemplary, but often without judgmeot and. 
discretion, as is evinced on this occasion. Enthusiasm is a necessary passion in the human mind ; without it, we were 
milk-warm inanimate beings, unfit for half the services man has to perform; bntwhen wrongly directed, or falsely 
biased, it fills the world with crime and misery. Sach it proved, in some caaei, in the person under our brief considera* 
tion. His contentions were not confined solely jto the sword ; his pen was occasionally called into rec^uiaition, and waa 
generally employed for the same purpose. To repel the shafU of iiyustice, and blunt the edge of powerful abuse, 
whether clothed in purple, clad in rags, or arrayed in the ecclesiastical garb ; to pull down the strong holds of power, 
or to rally the sinking cause of the weak, were alike to him objects of high intereat Eventually, he tnmed quaker, and 
was so unfortunate as to become an inmate of Dover castle, where he seems to have had time to ruminate on hi^ former 
excesses, '* I now," says he, ** contentedly feed savourily on bread and cheese and email beer alone, for saving of 
money ; and for my liberty, I am ready with Peter to say, < it is good being here,' for even in Dover castle, through 
the loving kindness of God, 1 have met with a more clear, plain, and evident knowledge of God and myself, and his 
gracious outgivings to my soul, than ever 1 had in all my life; not excepting my ^orying and lejoicing conditiM^ 

under the bishops.' ' 

«<0 my soul's joy I 
If after every tenpest eone such calms. 
May the winds blow, till th(»y awaken death t 
And let thelaboaring bark elimb hllla of aeas, 
Olympus- blgb ; and doek again as low 
As hellla from heaven 1 If 1 were now to die, 
'Twere now to be morit happy ; for, 1 fear. 
My M|tti bath her content so absolaie, 
Tbat oot aoothar comfort like to this 
Socceeds in unknown fate^** 

He died at Eltharo, and was brought to London, August 31st, 1657, and wa9 Vuned in tba ttcw dtaickyard aty^ki^ 
fidUam, in Moorfields. Vid. ih$ PiO-liamuUiary Mii$^ of JBayAtei^ r«/. XV. 
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sent any forces there, they would raise men to resist them ; and thereupon proceeded 
to the defacing of the church of Sandtoft, and within ten days' time, did totally 
demolish the town itself, with other houses thereabouts, to the number of fourscore? 
and two habitations, besides barns, stables, and outhouses, as also a windmill, and 
destroyed all the com and rapes then growing on the said 3,100 acres of land ; the 
damage of all which amounted to £80,000., as appeareth by the testimony of sundry 
witnesses."* 

The leaders of this bold and unprincipled coalition next proceeded to apportion 
to themselves a part of the participants' property. Lilbunie and Wildman, for 
their share of the 7,400 acres, took 2,000, and Noddel 200, in consideration whereof, 
they engaged to defend the remainder of the rebels against deeds done, and to 
maintain them in full possession of the residue. This agreement being made, and 
the dbcuments sealed, the said Noddel and Lilburne, with some others, proceeded 
to the church of Sand toft on the following Sunday, and turned out thereof the con* 
gregation, which consisted chiefly of such as had fled from the kingdom of France, 
in consequence of the severe persecution then prevalent. After having thus acted, 
Lilburne and Noddel went to Crowle, and there endeavoured to seduce from their 
allegiance the commoners, &c. of that manor. In this attempt they were but to<i^ 
successful. Thus these daring and ambitious characters effected a complete and 
dangerous revolution in this part of the country ; bidding defiance to, and holding 
in derision, all law and authority. The government however, paralysed as it <iheni' 
was, found it absolutely necessary to take active measures to arrest their devastating 
progress. A string of grievances was drawn up by a committee of the house, 
grounded upon the d^ppsitionis pf l^ number ol,*^itjn^^^^;, b^t in coijisequgnce of %, 
dissolution of parliament by the army under Uie.command of Cromwell, on April 2(Mli, 
1653, the consideration thereof was delayed for a period of ten days, during which 
time, the cop>moners, witjiji thpic leaders, wer^ ^Wwg lia^voc in woful abunda^p^^^^^^ 
On the meeting of the new parliament, the subject immediately met the.atten|»on' it 
demanded. The bill^ prepared by a coi^mittee of the former memberjsi, was directed 
tp be read. Qn that b^ing dpi^e, it wgs refqriied tp.a sel^gt committ^^, who, also, 
eiLamined the question with much care and deliberation. After hearing the depo* 
sitions of several disinterested witnesses, and the counsel for each side of the matter 
in debate, it was ordered, ^^ that the forces of the army quartered within the level 
of Hatfield-cbase, or within the counties of , York, Lincoln, or Nottingham, or any 
of them, or any other that then were or n^jght b^ in, thpse parts, should be aiding 
and assisting to the officers of justice;. and^thesaMpartipjpants, for settling 
establishing the possession of the T,400 acres of those late improved lands within the 
manor of £p worth." And as it respected the damage ajrf^dy done to the property 

* Du(j^dale,oiuhcaal|ioritj^ of ^ ^printed catft now. probtbljlocc 
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of the particippuito and dieir tenaBts, it was ordered^ ^^ that the oomniMfiiotteiv of the 
gr^t seal^ from time to time^ should award a special commission of oyer nxd 4^rmki«r 
to the judges of assize for the said respective counties^ to try the rioters, and to punish 
them according to law and justice, and to enquire of the damage suffered as afore* 
said^ by the said participants and their tenants^ to the end that they might have i^^gfld 
reparation for the same." 

Powerful as the arm of the law generally is, and always ought to be, the inhabi* 
^iHPfta and their abettors still continued their riotous proceedings. ENsregandiiig all 
l^w and subordination, they assembled in clans, and placed themselves in VarkHii 
parts of the level, seemingly determined to oppose force to force, and in that position^ 
iiaited for the arrival of their enemies. In this state of lyings, ft was agreed by Sit 
Anthony Ingram and other participants, that Nathaniel Reading, Esq., counsel ai 
law, should be employed to ^^ subdue these monsters;^' for which he was to hav^ ^d 
mlary of £200. per annum, and an indemnification against all charges.* ^ 

. if 

The critical situation of aflEiurs in a national viefw, at this dissembling period^ 
iMused the measures of government^ in many instances, to be lax and tardy, and n& 
^tBifAeni steps were as yet taken to stem the torrent of rebellion. Cromwell, alihoo^gh 
%tt the^ helm, weU knew that his elevation was not beyond the reach of reversal, and 
flM. afraid to throw the brand of disaffection amongst that ordefr of men. The par- 
ticipants, weary and impatient, presented another petition, ^^ together with a re^ 
monstrance from the commissioners of sewers, to the lord protector and his council. 
An order of reference was made upon the ISth of April, 1669, to thef lord Fienes, 
then one of the eomoiissioners of the great seal ; the lord Lan!ibert ; major-general 
Disborough ; the lord Lisle, and the lord Strickland, (for so they were then called^) 
M any three of i;hem5 to consider of the said petition, and repdrt their opinion fherecm 
to the comiciL'' 

These/lords^ therefore, after having taken a mature view bf the subjefct, maM 
tiieirffeitortgreatdy in favour of the participants^ and committed the redress of 
grievances* to Majongeneral Whalley, who was desired to adjust the various diP 
finrencesf in as amicable and just a manner a»was possible. He had authority td 
eii<fonceaicikinpli&mce/by the punishment of the disobedient; to prevent them from 
keeping arms, or other offbnirive or defensive weapons ; to assist the sheriff with the 
Biilitary, in givitig possession' to the various owners, and toafford them^ his'aid- in tbe^ 
fnlL establifibmentof peace> and a free exercise of their religion. 

i . *$ Hr. Rtfadmy wu jsoiinael'at law, and was^itt tent into this: conntVy by the earl of Antrim, who bad ttfarried ttiV 
dom£per*diichps&ornii€kiBgkiin| to collect the fee-*fann rents held in truat by tbc raid dowager. He married Arabella 
Cbfircbill, sister to Sir John Churchill, and Aunt to John duke of Marlbroug^h. He died in 1711^ at hit reatdence ia 
Belton, aged about 100 years. Prynu'i MS. DUuy. 
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The disaffected^ confident in their strength, and calculating upon the inefficient 

' means of government, resisted every attempt of reconciliation, by either compromise 

or civil force ; the military, therefore, was obliged to be put into requisition ; which, 

after much time, and thirty-one set battles, wherein numbers were killed and 

wounded, was effectual in gaining possession of the leveL 

Peace being thus obtained, the participants, conformably to an agreement made 
by Charles I., claimed to be incorporated. The draught sets forth, ^^ And whereas, 
upon another contract under the great seal of England, made by the advice of his 
late Majesty's most honourable privy council, bearing date the 27th of December, 
in the fourth year of his reiga, his said Majesty reserved £16,800. fine, and was fo 
have reserved to him, the yearly fee-farm rent of £1,228. 17^. per annum, for ever, 
for his Majesty's proportion therein. And did agree well and sufficiently to convey 
to the said Cornelius Vermuy den, and his heirs and assigns for ever, the said several 
portions therein, freed and discharged from all claims of common and pretences 
whatsoever. And his said Majesty d id also agree with the said Cornelius Yermuydeiiy 
that his said Migesty, his heirs and successors, should and would give his royal 
assent to a bill in parliament for settling and confirming the same. And would 
incorporate the said Cornelius Yermuyden, his participants and assigns, for the better 
order and government of the said drained grounds. And his said late Majesty did 
further grant several other privileges and advantages in encouragement of the said 
undertaking. 

^^ And whereas, in pursuance of the said contracts, his said Majesty did by letters 
patent, bearing dated the 5th of February, in the fourth year of his reign, and by 
other letters patent, bearing date the 24th day of March, in the twentieth year of 
his reign, grant and convey to the said Cornelius Yermuyden and his heirs, or to 
others by his nomination, in trust for him and his participants and their hetrs^ the 
said several proportions accordingly. And whereas^ the respective commoners did 
freely submit to the several proportions which were set out and allotted to his said 
Majesty, and the said Cornelius Yermuyden ; (those only within the Isle of Axholme 
excepted,) who would not submit, till a decree in the court of exchequer was, in the 
twentieth year of his said Majesty's reign, obtained for the establishment of the pro- 
portions lying within the said isle ; and the said decreed proportions being 7,400 
acres, or thereabouts, were peaceably enjoyed, till the beginning of the late wars ; 
at which time, some of the said commoners, under pretence of not being bound by 
the said decree, did therefore invade the same, and destroyed great quantities of 
corn, and damaged above a hundred and fifty habitations, and a church erected by the 
participants, for the French and Dutch protestant strangers, their tenants; and 
maliciously drowned the same : so that the whole improvement was in great danger 
to be thereby lost."* 

* From » draught in posseitbo of Mr. Tbof . Chester BoggiD. 
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The object of this bill was, to incorporate Sir Cornelius Vermuyden and his 
participants^ in order^ as the draught expresses it, that the level might be ^^ better 
governed/' Its leading and most prominent features were, that they should be a 
body ^^ politic and corporate, in deed and name, and have succession forever, by the 
name of the governor, bailifTs, conservators, and commonality of tbe level of Hatfield- 
chase ; which corporation shall consist of one governor, three bailiffs, and twelve 
conservators and commonality, and shall have and use a common seal, to be ap- 
pointed by themselves ; and shall and may assemble, when and where they please, 
and shall and may as well demand and reserve and levy all arrears of taxes by the 
commissioners of sewers, since the 24th day of June, A. D. 16^0, imposed by any 
laws of sewers now in force on the participants' lands in the said level, (except those 
lands in the Isle of Axholme,) and call all receivers, collectors, and other officers, 
to account for the same ; as also assess and tax all the improved lands within the 
said level, (the commons part excepted,) for support and preservation of the said 
level, and works concerning the same ; and for defraying all other charges tending 
to or depending upon the same ; and for the non-payment of the said taxes or arrears, 
to levy and recover the same, by all such ways and means, as taxes imposed by 
commissioners of sewers may be levied or recovered, by virtue of any statute or 
stotutes now in force. And shall and may appoint a treasurer, clerk, sergeant at 
mace, and other officers, and allow them such salaries, as they shall think meet, and 
remove them at pleasure, and upon death or removal, appoint new ones in their 
places. And Sir George Savile, Baronet, shall be the first governor ; and Edward 
VTaldron, John Gibbon, and John Bradbourne, shall be the three first bailiffs; and 
Sir Thomas Addye, and John Anthony Yanvalkenburga, Bart. ; Sir Charles Har- 
bord, Sir John Ogle, Knts. ; William Ramsden, Walter Rea, Mark Yanvalkenburga, 
Robert Uampson, John Hatfield, George Johnson, John Hanblet, and Alexander 
Broome, shall be the first twelve conservators, who were to hold their respective 
offices until the 16th day of February, A. D. 1662, or until a new election should be 
made by the said corporate body, or the major part of them. That there should be 
a market held weekly at Sandtoft, on every Friday, for the sale of commodities of 
every description, and two fairs annually, viz., on the 10th day of April, and the 
10th day of September, in every year, commencing also in A. D. 1662."* This bill 
intended likewise to constitute the body corporate commissioners of sewers in 
perpetuity. 

It is much to be lamented, that the provisions of the bill alluded to never passed 
the great seal ; had that event occurred, it is totally impossible to say what the con- 
wquences ere now would have been, or what aspect the level before us would have 
assumed. Situated on a diry tract of ground, in the centre of this vast morass^ and 

* Fiom ^ dnmgfat before-oicntioDed. 
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the Tocus wherein wouM have been concentrated the power, privileged, &c. of the 
body corporate, Sandtoft would have rapidly advanced iaiinp^MPtancA^akid probably 
on the ruins of Epworth and Thorne, would have been at this d^jj^ t&^ only market 
in the neighbourhood^ to which the inhabitants of these paftmwoipM^ hirve resorted'. 
The junction of the Don with the Trent would have opened to them the rich mined 
of Derbyshire, and the interior of Nottinghamshire, &c. ; lime, coals^ stoife, &c: 
would have found an easy and expeditious channel of conveyance ; while commerce, 
and activity would have crowded the streets of that now obd^^ure Village. 

Sanguine and romantic as these conjectures may appear in theestimartion of 
some, to others, we have no doubt, they will seem rational and sober. A coHimuni- 
cation of the Don with the Trent by way of Sandtoft, leaving the former a little 
above the borough of Doncaster, would even now have a wonderful effect, and tend 
greatly to enhance the value of property throughout the whole of tha* neighbour- 
hood. The town was wholly inhabited by foreigners connected with the drainage, 
and many of them were highly respectable* In 1650, it consisted 06 a chtir ch, a 
population of nearly one thousand souls, good highways and bridges, and other 
accommodations; but such are the effects of civil broils and domeMic commotton^; 
that ere the commencement of the eighteenth century, not a vestige of the church 
was in being, and most of the Dutch-built houses were levelled with' th« groundl 
Pryme says, that he well remembers some of the walls of the church were stamHng 
in 1687 ; but in the latter period of his life, its whole site was eerten as'commtm^by 
the isle-people's cattle. A great number of couples were married there, and several 
of the inhabitants of the vicinity found within its yard a place of septilcbre, wherein 

** ToXte ia cold obstruction, and iaroV* 

^^ It stood on. the northern side of the bank, on the road leading from Bears- wood* 
green to near Idle-bank, nearly opposite to Mr. Heading's last new-built house^ 
which stands on the south side of the bank."* Its list of ministers exhibits a rapid 
succession. They were ia number five, and damed as follows^ viz. 

Monsieur Barchatt. 
— ^ Deckfaerbrai 

De la Pryme. 

De la Porto. 

Levanley. 

Itt 168T, the lev^l, with its immediate neighbourhood, was visited by a calamlfyj; 
altAost as disastrous in its consequences to many, as had been the turbulent conduct 
of the commoners of Lincolnshire^ ^^ Towards the end of i;hts yeaf ,'' remarks Pryme^' 

« Fry nie's MS. Diary; 
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^ tkere iuppened a great ioundation in the levels, by means af the great rains which 
fell above, and the high tides, that eiicreased the waters so much, that t^iey broke 
the banks, and drowned the eouatry for a vast many miles afaoii^. My father and 
oihers in general thlit dwelt there, lost very considerably in their winter corn, be- 
sides the gneat expence they were put to by boating their cattle to the hills and 
firm land, with the trouble of keeping them there for two or three months. I have 
been several times upon the banks, (which are about three yards in height,) when 
they have been full up to the very tops. Nothing appeared on one side, but a ter- 
ribly tempestuous sea. The water remains about half a week, and sometimes a 
week, at its full height; whose motions some hundreds of people are waiting day 
and night. But if it chance to be so strong as to drive away, as it often does, any 
qtuantity of the banks, then it drowns all before it, and makes a noise by its &11, which 
is heard many miles, before they perceive the consequence, and in the place where 
the water precipitates itself down, it forms a huge pond or pit, sometimes one hun- 
dred yards about, and of a vast depth ; so thfAy in that place, it being impossible for 
the bank to be rebuilt, they always build it half round ; many of which pits may be 
seen beyond Thorne. 

*^ On the 17th of December, 1697, we had a very great snow, which on the level 
ground was about two feet and a half thick, after a pretty hard frost, which froze 
over for several days. On the 20th, it thawed exceedingly; upon which, there 
came down so great a flood, that the like was never known. About forty-one years 
dace, there was the greatest flood that was ever remembered, but that was much less 
than this ; for this came roaring all of a sudden, about eleven o*clock at night, on to 
Bramwith, Fishlake, Thorne, and other towns upon the Don ; upon which, the 
people rung all their bells backwards, (as they commonly do in cases of great fires;) 
but though this frightened all to the banks, and bid them all to look about them ; 
yet, nevertheless, the loss was veiy great. The people of Sykehouse and Fishlake 
had banks to save them ; yet it overt<^ped all, drowned the beasts in the folds, and 
destroyed their aheep. Several men lost their lives. The houses in Sykehouse, and 
several in Fidblake, were drowned to the very eaves ; so that they reckon no less 
than £3,000. damage was done by the same in the parish of Fishlake. It came with 
nich force against all the banks about Thorne, which kept the waters of the levels, 
that every body gave them over, tliere being no hopes to save them ; and ran over 
tjbem altogether ; and the ground being so hard, they could not drive down stakes 
upon the tops of their banks, to hinder the water from running over. At last, it 
being impossible that such vast waters should be contained in such small bounds, it 
burst a huge gime close by Gore — •*^, near Thorne, where there had been gimes for- 
merly, and so drowned the whole levels to an exceedingly great depth ; so that 
many people were kept so long in the upper part of their houses, that they were 
almost pined; while all their beasts were drowned about them. It was indeed a 
1. a 
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Bad thing, to hear the oxen bellowing, and the sheep bleating, and the people crying 
out for help, round about as they did, all over Bramwith, Sykehouse, Stainford, and 
Fishlake, and undoubtedly in other places ; yet no one could get to help or save 
them, it being about midnight ; and so many people were obliged to remain for 
several days together ; some upon the tops of their houses, others were in the 
highest rooms^ without meat or fire, until they were almost starved.*" 

Such was the state of the levels in the immediate neighbourhood of Hatfield and 
Thome, so late as the latter end of the seventeenth century ; and even so late as 
one hundred years subsequently, a similar flood would have had the like effect. 

Notwithstanding the cessation of military hostilities in the isle and its immediate 
vicinity, occasioned by the decisive measures of General Whalley, those of a civil 
nature still continued to harass the parties, and keep up a spirit of contention, highly 
injurious to the feelings of those concerned, and detrimental to improvem'ent in 
general. 

In 1688, the isle people, vulture-like, put in their claim to a larger portion of 
common ; whose case, by consent, was referred to Sir Thomas Hussey, Sir Wil- 
loughby Hickman, Sir John Boynton, Colonel Whichcot, &c. ; who made an award, 
to which the isle people would not submit. 

In 1691, their case came before the barons of the exchequer; but they, tired of 
the subject, dismissed it without a formal hearing, recommending the parties to agree 
amongst themselves. The participants, therefore, and the commoners, came to an 
adjustment of their differences, and the sheriff* of Lincolnshire proceeded to give the 
parties legal possession.^ Although peace was thus on the eve of ratification, it 
again proved delusive, and the energies of domestic strife were now to be wielded 
by the weaker sex. Popplewell's wife, (whose husband, and JohnPinder, solicitor, 
were agents for themselves and commoners,) with a great number of men in disguise, 
women, and children, began the work of waste, by burning the fences, destroying the 
corn, and committing other mischief. Mr. Beading, who had been counsel for the 
participants, was a creditor for £3,000., a sum which they were unable to pay ; he 
consequently, with great reluctance, accepted of a lease of some of their lands, in the 
manor of Epworth, for six years, in full consideration of his demand. Commencing 
the work of improvement, he made rapid progress in reclaiming it from the ruin, 

* Pryme's M8S., LansH. Bib. Sir John Reresby, in hit meinoirs, also ntmes the year 1681, in which excessiTe 
damage iras done in several parts of Europe, as well as in the kvels of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. In the latter twa 
counties, the damages were estimated at a million sterling. Vid. p. 134. 

t Peck's Hist, of the Isle of Azholme, p. 1^. 
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that had long overspread it ; but the hydra-headed monster^ which had for so long 
a time scourged this unfortunate neighbourhood, now set its talons on him. Popple- 
well's wife, and a herd of tools, assaulted the premises of Mr. Beading, by attempting 
to (ire them in the middle of the night, and thus at once to diabolically extirpate 
the whole family ; but Colonel Bobert Beading, son of Nathaniel Beading, Esq.,* 
made way for their escape, by a demolition of the stancheons in the windows ; being 
prevented egress by way of the door, in consequence of the keyhole being filled full 
of sand, through a device of the rioters. Disappointed in this wicked scheme, they 
wrecked their vengeance on his property. They annihilated his outhouses, cut 
down his trees, destroyed his fences, turned loose and maimed his cattle, '^and gave 
him diversion at all points of military execution.'' Mr. Beading loudly complained 
of these aggravated insults ; but both the civil and military functions seem to have 
been on this occasion very lax. Popplewell had the audaciousness to inclose and 
appropriate to himself and friends, a large plot of ground, belonging to the king 
and to the participants, with the profits whereof, he contended against the claims of 
the legal owners. At length, however, the officers of justice were put on the alert, 
and several of the rioters were apprehended, and punished according to the mag- 
nitude of their offences. Popplewell, an old and egregious offender, compromised 
the matter for himself, wife, &c, by the payment of £600. The passing of the riot 
act, however, in the'reign of George I., the punishment of the delinquents, and a 
dismissal of the commoners' bill with costs, in A. D. 1719, operated in such a manner, 
as to put to flight all expectations of recovery by force, and at once gave confidence 
to legality, and confusion to hopes, founded on a thirst for plunder. After these 
occurrences, the spleen of mischievous and disaffected individuals was compelled to 
evaporate within the precincts of their own dwellings ; and in the room of that direful 
scourge, civil and domestic strife, a series of laudable efforts have been made to 
render this extensive district a firm and fertile soil ; and which have so far succeeded^ 
that it is now an useful and profitable piece of land. 

Soon after Lord Irwin purchased the manor of Hatfield, &c., some difference 
arose between his lordship and the commoners, concerning a right exercised by the 
said commoners, in hauling and mooring boats and vessels upon the river Don, and 
other presumptive trespasses. The defendants not being able to produce an inden^ 
ture, wherein those privileges were established and defined, which was then in the 
hands of Mr. Canby, steward of the said manor. In Trinity term, 1731, the tenants^ 
and other persons concerned therein, filed their bill in the court of exchequer^ 
against the said Lord Irwin and others, praying that the decree formerly made might 
be confirmed and fully enforced ; to which his lordship and other defendants, in 

* He behaved himself very well in his capacity at the battle of Dumblatn, iu A. D. 1715, ag-ainst the forces of the 
Pretender; and commanded at the little battle of Glenohurd, the year after, when he took 500 Spaniards prisoners^ 
Pryme^s MS, Diary. 
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1755^ put in their answer ; when, after much prelimhiary negotiati^yfi^ add an hearht^ 
of counsel for both sides, it was decreed^ in the month of D^cembjet, in the datne^ 
year^ that the inhabitants should hold and enjoy the lands mentioned in Uie issue 
and yerdict, and all other the lands allotted and conveyed to or in trust for them^ 
according to the decree of the 30th of November, 1630, and that the said deed of 
feoffment should be enrolled amongst the records of the court. Which was enrolled 
accordingly. 

From this decree, Lord Irwin appealed io the house of lords ; and upon hearing 
ihe said appeal, the said house, on Monday, the 4th of December, 1758, without 
hesitation affirmed the decree, with sixty pounds cotrts. This decree had a con- 
siderable effect on the provisions of tlie late enclosure. 



A LIST OF THE FIRST DRAINERS, AND OTHERS, THAT CAME OVER PROW 

FRANCE, HaLLAND, &c. 



DcnrcH. 
Sir Cornelius Vermnydea 
Andrew Houarde 
Matthew Yanvalkenbarga 
Marcus Do. 

Lucius Do. 

Cornelius Vanbuezeb 
Samuel Vanperoor 
John Vanbareel 
William Vanceedby 
Philip Jacobsone 
Isaac Yanpeeror 
Pietus Do. 
Peter Crayspennire 
Widow of Edw. Bishoppe 
Marcellus Vendarro'n 
Derial Lesuey' 
lienord Coth 
Valerian Ubiei 
Sebastian Frainkek* 
Widow of Michael Trayslyn 
Horegrave 
Beaolarlse 
Deregue 
Roubuit 
Renard 
Franke 

Smague, tel Smack 
Cough Hoy 



Hernia, vel Hannis 

Hanker vel Anker 

Blarean 

Cagnolan, vel Cockland 

Bannudett 

Vanplue 

Tusor 

Bohazel 

Abraham Delens 

Abraham Skys 

Dionysius Vandale 

Jacob Skys 

Charles de Bot«l 

Regnier Cornelian 

Wonter de Galden 

John Vandinere 

Jacob Draogbract 

Sir James Cfeilh 

B^btmi 

Stephen Sterp^A 

Vandebes 

Ponce 

Taffin, tel Safindet 

Bronnyee 

Massiagall 

Gee bait 

Margtteeheie 

date 

Kierby 



SCOtCH. 

Sir James Campbell 
Sir John Ogle 

FRENCH. 

Sir Pfailtp Venatte 

Abraham Do. 

Dubling 

Furgnoin 

PJaneart 

Bonville 

Lanfair 

Lorgue 

De la Noy 

Egardy vd Egar 

Coyilay 

lie Laoig 

Prinsay 

Leopiare 

Le Lion, tel Leie 

De la Noy, vel Leiiey 

Cnfair 

Pinfoy 

Lenoise 

Chavat, vel SaTal 

De Cont 

Le Tale 

Lenard, vd Leward. 
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To tfcfe U&t, ^ich we hare copied from Pryme's diary, Ifcc De la Prymes, and 
gereral other subsequent exHes might be added, many of whose descendatits ycfC 
exist in the neighbou Aood of the level. Indeed, Thome, Hatfield, Crowle, Wroot, 
Epworth, Haxey, Blaxton, Awkley, Finningley, &c. are half peopled by the 
posterity of the Dutch and French settlers. The condition of the people of the Isle 
of Axholtne, ere they obtained a more general communication with their neighbours, 
is painfully depicted by Pry me. ** Yesterday,'^ says he, " I went to the Isle of 
Axholme, about some business ; it was a mighty rude place before the drainage, the 
people being little better than heathens ; but since that ways have been made 
accessible unto them by land — their converse and familiarity with the country round 
about them, they have become mightily civilized." So slow did the progress of 
crvHization extend its benefits into this obscure corner, that so late as A. D. 1767, 
the great bulk of the inhabitants of the isle, knew no other kind of bread, than that 
composed of horse-beans and coarse flour. 

This chase, and the adjoining park of Hatfield, in which our kings of old fre- 
quently partook of the diversion of hunting, were well stored with red-deer. A 
keeper was in constant pay to take care of the game, with which it abounded to 
MKeess. But the chief officer belonging to this establishment was the surveyor^ 
general, who was generally a person of more than ordinary note in the neighbour- 
hood. ^* We are almost at a loss," says Pryme, '^ as to the name of the surveyors- 
general, from the first coming of this manor into the hands of the crown, till the 
year 1509, when we find that Henry VIII. conferred that honour on Thomas, Lord 
Darcy ; which, it is probable, he enjoyed with his other honours, until he had the 
misfortune to join the rebels in the north, and thereby forfeited it with his life« 

Thomas, Lord Darcy, was succeeded by Francis, Earl of Shreirsbury ; an immunity 
which this nobleman would gladly accept of; not only in an honorary point of view, 
but for the privilege of" chasing the fleet deer," a diversion to which he was much 
addicted. In his estimation, 

^ *' A ciy more tuimble 

Was never hoUo'd to» nor cheer'd with horn.'' 

To him succeeded George, his son, the sixth earl, whoienjoyed it in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was followed by Gilbert and Edward, his brothers, who died 
in 1617, when it speedily afterwards fell into the hands of Cornelius Vermuyden.* 

* Pryme'8 iPtSif;., Lansd. MSS., No. 897. In a letter sent to his wife, dated, << Rugliford, this Wednesday^ ahool 
li of clock, 24 Aug. 1614," Gllliert, Earl of Shi^wsbury writes, ^* On Monday last, heiag gone by 5 of clock in the 
morning, I went to Hatfield, accompanyed w'th my 2 nephews and the 3 Markhams, brothers only, and vi of my own 
men, non lyvynge knowing whether J wolde goe, till within w or ri miles of the place. So I cam thither aboute xi ef 
the clock, and kill'd 3 stagga with my bowe, lodged at Steeres' howse, and returned hither yesternyghte : one of the 
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For the execution of the laws connected with this chase, the surveyor-general 
was the chief officer. By him all orders were issued to the king's bailiffs, who ap- 
prehended the offenders, and lodged them in the castle of Thorne, where they were 
confined until disposed of as the law in such cases directed.* 

^^ Of the preserve there were five in number, the chief of whom was he termed the 
bow-bearer, because, when the King chanced to come to sport here, his business was 
to attend upon him, bearing the King's bow; and when his Majesty was pleased to 
make a shot^ he delivered the bow into the King's hand.f 

<^ The bow-bearer of this chase had his station at Streetthorp, in the parish of 
Sandal, (but near Armthorp,) where the chase began, . according to the addition 
thereto by Henry VIII. The last bow-bearer was Sir Robert Swift, the son of 
William Swift, Esq. This Sir Robert Swift married one of the daughters of Sir 
Francis Leeke, whose son was created Lord Deincourt and Earl of Scarsdale. Sir 
Robert Armstrudder married one of the daughters of Sir Robert Swift. The latter 
purchased Streetthorp, where he dwelt. "J 

sUf^gfs 1 be&towed thereof to 2 or 3 next neyfj^hbouryngr gent, that came to me yesterday momyngf, before I came from 
thence; the other two I send you by this bearer, Tom'e Beedson, togfether with vi bucks, some of them not so fatt as 
they sbolde have been, if the extreme raynye day yesterday (when of necessity they were to be killed) had nothyndred 
the keep's to make better choyce : what appurtenances of them are sent withall, this note inclosed will shew you. The 
next venison yon shall have from me is lyke to be baked ; but that must askesome longer tyme, asstaggs can be kylled, 
w'ch is as hard to doe in this foreste, and in Hallamshire, for fatt deere, as it iseasie to kill them at Hatfyld. Yester- 
day, as I cam through Bawtrye, J was toulde that the corps of my onlye nephewe. Sir George Savile, was newly passed 
through that towne, who died at Newark (as they say.) He was heere 3 or 4 of the laste dayes, that tlie kynge was 
beere, and lodged wiih his father at Welbecke, every njfghte, and was as well as ever I saw him. I did never faeare ' 
any one worde of hys beyoge ill, nor do I yet know when he fell syck." 

To shew the unsettled state of life which these country gentlemen occasionally led, during their absence from the 
metropolis, we will further transcribe a poriioo of the latter part of the same epistle. '' Heere I mean to tarry tille 
Saterday next, at nyghte, and then to Welbeck, and ther all Sunday ; on Monday, to Wyngfield, and there 3, 4, or 
p'baps 5 days, if dry nke laste ; then to Sheffield, and so to Tankersley , but bow long at those two bowses, I cannotnow 
resolve, but us we see cause ; then hyther agayne, and so to rune up and downe in the cyrcle, so long as we suye heere." 
Gent. May., Vol. Ixv. pt. 1. p. 371. 

* Pryme's MS. Diary, and Leiand's Itinerary, Vol, i. 

f Pry me. " Bowbearer, an under officer of the forest, whose office is to oversee,? and trae inquisition make, as 
well of sworn men as of unsworn, in every bailiwick ot the forest, and of all manner of trespasses done, either to vert or 
▼enison, and cause them to be presented, without any concealment, in the next court of attachment, &c." Jacob, verb* 
Bow- bearer. 

X Lansd. MSS. No. 897. This Sir Robert Swift was a man much respected, and greatly addicted to a jocnlar 
mode of conversation — ingenuous, witty, and merry. Some years back, a number of anecdotes were prevalent con- 
cerning this humorous gentleman ; one of which is left on record by Pry me, viz., that be having once discovered a 
gentleman of Cantley, a town in the immediate neighbourhood of the chase, whose name was Slack, stealing one of the 
king's deer, he apprehended him, and learning that he was a constant transgressor, (the Assizes then being at York, 
and all the other deliuquents being sent from Thome prison,) Sir Robert sets out with this gentleman to the same place. 
But night coming on, they took up their lodgings by the way, and finding thera by chance a pot of good ale, this Mr. 
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The number of keepers under the superintendence of Sir Robert was greats and 
they were placed in different parts of the interior and exterior of the confines of 
the chase. One was stationed at Holmhouse, one at Double-dale, another at 

Bramwith; one at Flaxley, one at a place called lord worth, another at Dom- 

stunfield; one at Bawtry, one at Eastoft, another at Sandal ; three at Crowle, three 

at Belton, one at Sampson's-lodge, one at Sandtoft, one at ; others at 

Gatewood and Lindholme ; several at Thorne, Tudworth^ and Woodhouse ; Arm- 
thorp and Cantley ; all of whom were kept in continual pay, at the charge of 
the King* 

Over these were set head-keepers, being all gentlemen, who were to take care 
of every thing that the under-keepers informed them of, touching the preservation 
of game. Sir Henry Lee was for some time one of the keepers of this description.* 
Peck, in his Desideratum Curiosiy informs us, that in the age of Elizabeth, the 
salary of the keeper of the house and chase was £6. Is. 8d. per annum ; from which 
we may probably infer, that one of the head-keepers was also houshold steward, and 
that the old palace was wholly appropriated to the King's use, or for the accommo- 
dation of such favourites as were armed with his commission, and authorized to kill 
the ^< bounding deer/' on this well-stocked chase. 

The extent of the chase, and the number of the deer, were, as we have just 
observed, very great. They filled the whole country, and often wandered far be- 
yond the precincts of this district. For it appears upon record, that in the 1 8th year 
of Edward I., many outstraying deer ran as far as Brampton-chase, a distance of 
several miles ; and that the keepers of that chase did frequently take advantage of 
that circumstance, and drave them into their own park. Pryme says, that they were 
as common as sheep in our own day ; and that in winter, when herbage was scarce, 
they repaired to the stack-garth of the farmer, and made terrible havoc with his 
fodder, if not prevented by a constant watch, day and night. But the attention of 
the farmer was not confined to his stack-garth only ; the crops in his field required 

Slack told him so many merry tales over the same, and enticed them to driak so longr, that he gfot Sir Robert and those 
with him dead drunk. Upon which, taking a piece of paper, he wrote thereon the following couplet: 

To eTery eraatnn Ood hath giveo a gift, 
Sometimei Uie Slack do oTerran the Swift ; 

And having dropped them into Sir Robert's pocket, (where he found them next morning,) be immediately made hie 
«8cape, and was not heard offer a considerable length of time; but Sir Robert, seeming as if nothing. concerned, kept 
on his journey to York, and haTing perfbrmed his business there, returned to his station* 

Thw Sir Robert died very math lamented by all that knew him, in the year 16 , and was bnried in Doneaster 
chttich. Fryme'i ilfiSr. fftfl.9 Lansd. MS., No. S97. 

« Liiisd. HSS., Mo. 697, Warhnrton's CoU. 
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the same vigilance, or they were speedily destroyed by the rapaeity of this 
destructive herd. 

In the midst of so great a number of deer, often rendered tame through hanger, 
we cannot but suppose, that either vexation, or the palate of the farmer, would 
occasionally prompt him to violate the law, by a clandestine seizure of some of the 
wary herd. In the manuscript work to which we have so frequently referred, we 
have an account of the means by which young kids were often taken, and detained 
until they were nearly full grown, and sufficiently fat. I have heard, says Pryme, 
many relations how circumspecti vely they went to work, who were resolved to taste 
of the king's venison. Some of them, he remarks, are not worthy of remembrance, 
but one, as an ensample, he puts upon record. It is as follows. <^ I have heard men 
say, that when any one happened to find a young kid which he had a mind to have, 
he immediately pulled out his knife, and pared its claws, so closely, that it could 
not possibly make use of its feet, and then taking advantage of the night, he con- 
veyed it to some bye place which nobody frequented, and then laying it down, its 
dam would soon find it, and there i^e would constantly give it suck, and feed it 
until it was as fat as bacon ; and then again, taking advantage of the ni^t, he tliat 
had thus pared its claws, (and kept them in the same painful state,) would come 
with some more of his companions, and after cutting its throat, would carry it away."* 

Amongst tlie evidences of George, the sixth earl of Shrewsbury, is a paper, 
entitled, the "" Profit that was then made of the Office of Hatfield." Although this 
document is in some measure imperfect, such part of it as is intelligible cannot be 
unacceptable to the reader. 

The fee appertaining to the master of the game * • 

The fee belongiDg to the bow- bearer • • • 

The bailiff's fee - . . . « -000 

The profits arising from the wafes, atreys, and felons' goods 

There is no sum attached to these particulars ; we are threfore at a loss to know 
how much each office was then worth. Most of die fidlcHving are lated. 

The profits of the hills, ariaing from ihh and fowls 

The park, with the warren, and the park car and coppice 

The land and meadow, the Hope and Martin ^ngg 

The lease of the parsonage 'jf Hatfieki, with the mettbert, mu 

Thorne, Steynford, Woodhout»e, DunscrofC, Bramwitii, ftc 
Several f arcels of land, amounting annually to • - 

The park, with all the severals thereto belonging <• 

. *IJMMl. ilIW.«ta«U 
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£.9. d. 
The Great-raecr, and the Cotintess'-meer, with other waten 

thereto belonging - - - --40 00 

The joynt rent of the severals per annum • - 20 

The windmili, let now yearly for - - - • 8 

The soke laid to it yearly - - - - 20 

The Marling Ings . - - - - - 9 

The Earl's Ing and Hope per annum, £11. but worth - 20 
The wafe, strey, and felons' goods, paid yearly by the bailiffe to 

the lord of Sheffield, amount to about - - - 20 * 

The mastership of the game, worth - - - - 10 

The house, orchards, and meadow<cIose adjoining - 

Common pasture pro omnibus ayeriis - - - 

The placing a^d displacing keepers - - • 
Two ferrys, viz. at Steynford and Bramwith • - -200 

Out of the above-said particulars, there are the following yearly sums to be 
paid out. 

^ £. s. d. 

Thomas Moore's rent to the Queen - - • -12 00 

For the park and warren ; the park car and coppice - 6 3 

Wafes, streys, and felon's goods - - - • 10 

The windmill - - - - - - 13 

Parsonage of Hatfield, with the tythes, kc as before mentioned 26 13 4 

To the vicar and curate, yearly - - - -1500 

Besides these, there are certain rents payable yearly to the audit of York, issuing 
out of the park and Broad-mere ; and the like aum received in fees^ under 20«. or 
thereabouts 

Mr. Dodsworth informs us, that in the I4th Edward II., a *^ summa totalis" was 
taken of the rents at Hatfield, and they were found to come to £222. 13s. Ad. per 
amimmy ^^ Yet," says Pryme, <^ I find account of Thomas de Steynfordi, and Hugh^ 
•cm of Hngh de Hatfield, formers of the herbage of Hatfield, as well in the park of 

Hatfield, as of pasture within its soke, and the several parcels within the 

conserves of Thome, ^ simul cum separata pastura inter Calcatur apud Thorne,' 
from the feast of St. Mkhael,from the SOtk to the 31st Edward IIL, for only £10." 
Wide as these two sums are from each other, both, it is probable, may be right. The 
above two personages might hold the herbage of Hatfield, and yet have no right or 
authority over any of its manorial privileges. Among the particulars just given, we 
find a separate entry of ^^ commcm pasture jpro onmibus ai^^mf;" but no amount is 
attached^ and we have no hesitation in saying, that Thomas Stainfbrtfa and Hugh 
Hatfield took the herbage of the paramount lord of the manor. 

f n the reign of Edward 11., the rents, &c. of the lordship of Hatfield, would be 
considerably more in amount, than in the succeeding reign, or perhaps at any period 
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which elapsed between those of Edward IL and Charles L The immense number 
of alienations made by the Warrens, in the age of Edward III., would tend greatly 
to lessen the annual sum usually paid into the coffers of that noble Norman. The 
grants, generally, were on exceedingly easy terms. We will here, for the satisfaction 
of the reader, transcribe the substance of the most important of them, as they are 
fouud in the Abbreviated Rolls, 

s Bdw. III. R. coDcedit Joh'i de Doncastr. et Alicie ux. ejusunummessnagium, unain bovatam et Tiginti et 
octo acr. t're, eump'tin. in Hatfield, q. Joh'es deWarenna com. Surr. nup. conces8erit/&c tenend. 
eisdem Johanni et Alicie, et her. corporibus eo'dem Johannis et Alicie, &c. redd'o iade per ann. 
triginta et octo solidos, &c. RoU 2!^. 466. Rotu, 

6 Sdw. III. Johannes de Warenna, Comes de Surr. ^irtute licensie R. coDcesserit Ric'o Martyn de Hatfield, 
quadraginta et qiiatuor acr. et unam rodam terre et prati de vastis ipsius comitis in Hatfield et 
Thome tenend. eidem Ric'o et her. suis, redd*o inde per ann. XW9, xd, &c. Rot IS^ut «ip. 

8 Edw.III* R. confirmavit donac'o'em quam Joh'es de Warenoa, Com. Surr. fecit de uno tofto et triginta 
acris et unaroda terre de vastis ipsins comitis in Hatfield Joh'i de Wormele tenend. eidem Joh'e et 
he'dibus suis, redd'o inde per ann. viginti et tres solidos et septem denar. et Joh'i Stout quadra- 
ginta acr. terre de vastis tenend. eidem Joh'i et he'dibus suis. RoU 23, ut onL 

• Bdxr.III; R. concessit et lie. dedit Joh'i de Warrena, Comiti de Surr. q'd ipse concesserit £dmundo 
Testard quadraginta acras vasti de vastis ipsius comitis, de Northewode in Hatfield, tenend. eidem 
comiti tresdecim solidos et quatuor denar. per ann. sine, &c. Rot 21, u< ant* 

10 Edw. III. R. concessit et confirmavit Ric'o de Thome, tria messuagia, decem acras terre, decern et octo 
acras prati, et dimid. quatuor acras more, et dimid. et quadraginta acras vasti cum p'tin. in Hat- 
field et Thorne, in com. Ebor. q. Johannes de Warenna, comes Surr. concessit, &c. tenend, eidem 
Ric'do et he'dibus suis, redd'o viginti et octo solidos novem deHarios et unnm quadrantem imp'p'm. 
RoU 31, ut anU 

10 Bdw) III. R. concessit et confirmavit Joh'i fil. Petri de Steynford, triginta et unam acras terre, et dimid. 
de vastis Joh'is de Warenoa, comitis Surr. in Thorne et Hatfield, q. idem comes concessit^ &c. 
tenend. eidem Joh'i et he'dibus suis, redd'o inde per ann. decem solidos et sex denarios» et fiiciendo 
sectam ad cur. et ad molendinum ipsius comitis, &c. Rot 31 , ut ant. 

44Edw.1H. R. confirmavit concessionem quam Joh'es de Warenna* com. Surr. fecit Wilielmo de Warenna, 
fill. «uo, de centum et viginti et duabua acr. terre^ cum p'tin. de vastis ipsius comitis in man'io de 
Hatfield, tenend. eidem Wilielmo et her. suis redd'o inde per ann. decem solidos pro om'i s'vido. 
Rot. 26, iU sup. 

to Bdw. in. R* confirmavit concessionem quam Joh'es de Warenna, nnp. comes Surr. fecit Henr. de Kelstem. 
lardinar. ipsius comitis, de triginta et quatuor acris et dimid. et una roda terre, et una acra de 
vastis ipsius comitis in Hatfield, tenend. eidem Henr. et her. sub redd'o inde per ann. p. qual't 
.acr. terre et more quatuor denar. &c. Rot^ 19, utiUfm 

These «ce a fe:i¥ of the many grants made by the Warrens, to their dependents in 
(the lordship of Hatfield, which shew by what means their interest became lesseAed^ 
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and their annual income diminished. Ere the reign of Edward III., the whole of 
this rich manor^ with its dependencies^ almost exclusively belonged to that princely 
family. Hence, the '< summa totalis" of the 14th Edward II. and that of Elizabeth 
may be easily accounted for. 

From the era in which it first became the property of the crown, to the age of 
Hen. VI., this chase, and much of its vicinity, would seem to have been exclusively 
the patrimony of our kings ; but in the latter reign, in consequence of his having 
made Humphrey Stafford, (son and heir of Edmund, Earl of Stafford, by Anne, 
widow of his elder brother, Thomas, and daughter of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester,) 
Duke of Buckingham, and chief Duke of all England, he gave and granted to him, 
and to his heirs for ever, the Chase of Hatfield ; but what length of time it continued 
in this family, we have not yet ascertained. The Duke was slain at the battle of 
Northampton, fighting for his sovereign, in the 38th Henry VI. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., we again find it royal property; which it remained 
to be until it was conveyed to Sir Cornelius Vermuyden,&c. in the 4th Charles L, as 
has been already noted. 

In 1540, there was made, by command of Thomas, Lord Cromwell, a particular 
survey of the boundaries of this chase, but which we regret we have not been able 
to meet with. Pryme saw it, and gave a copy of it in his manuscript history of 
Hatfield, &c. ; but by either misfortune or design, the page which contained it has. 
been torn out. 

The extensive and far-famed Forest of Sherwood occupied only a small portioo^ 
of our district ; but ere the improvement introduced by agricultural pursuits^ it 
undoubtedly connected itself with the forest on which our attention has been salong. 
engaged, and formed a part of that vast woody country^ called by Richard of Ciren-^ 
cester, Syha Caledimia. 

Whatever portion of this sylvan wild was destroyed by the legionaef Rome,it isr 
manifest, that such part thereof as could not be approached by water, would, unless 
prevented by some powerfully operating cause, speedily resume its pristine con- 
dition ; and none that we are aware of did exists in anywise calculated effectually ta 
retard its regrowth. In the delineation of its most prominent features we shall be- 
very brief, and refer such of our readers as may feel desirous of being better acq,uainted. 
with its history, to the Nottin^amshire historians. 

On our approach to the precincts of this quondam forest, a singular. But naturali 
train of ideas crowd upoa the mind,^ aud call to our remembrance ages long since? 
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ingulfed by the perpetually reyolving vortex of time ; md nolwfthstandtng tba< tke 
fiylvan scenery of the Fauns and Dryades is now supplanted by the gaity of Ceres 
and her followers, we cannot forget that we are still on that identical ground, where 
the deer sported in playful gambols, and gladdened the heart of the royal hunter.^ 
It was here^ where the shrill notes of the exhilarating horn, borne on the wings of 
the wind, through the zigzag avenues of this mazy forest^ inspired with pbrensy the 
votaries of Diana. It was here, where the nimble steed, partaking of the sport witli 
his rider^ threw aloft his proud head, snuffing the balmy air, and pawing the fertile 
earth, swift as the wind, chased the fleet deer ; and it was here, where the intrepid 
Bobin Hood^ and his merry crew, prowled unmolested through its trackless patbs^ 
and bent the deadly bow, which shot forth like lightning the awful shaft, that bore 
on its fatal crest a sure and never*failing doom. 

To a mind capable ef taking a retrospective view of those lawless times, a field 
of matter highly interesting cannot fail to attract his attention. A wide and mazy 
forest, the origin of which is anterior to the range of historical recordRs ; the extent 
whereof seems to have been scarcely circumscribed^ and whose mingled boughs^ 
dense foliage, and interlaced fibres, ih many places, so closely invented its site, tfaat 
with the exception of a few intricate paths and winding tracks, the woody part of 
this district seeing to have been an imperviaua gloom under the penetratiiig teys of 
afi effulgent sun, mare calculated' for the abode of 

'* Men, whose souJ;^, 
Big wilh inferQal guilt. 
Ne'er rest in peace, until 
Their brother's blood be spilt ;'' 

than the habitatiim* of oivilij^ed' man; CouTd Kobin Hood, that galliani freebooter^ 
whose heroic* actions have been sraig^ ih *^ measured verse>'' return fipom his silent 
and eternal' mansibh, revisit the theatre of his merry pranks, and stand unmoved' 
amidst this wreck of woods ? Could he, in any part of t&is alteost interminable- 
forest, recognize its former features ? or rather would he not question the identity of 
the place, and re^-ascend ta his permanent dwellings not' much gratified by a review of 
hi& sublunary residence T Vat suah is t&e^ fatality attending upon all' created things, 

^ S^veml of our potentates hare exercised the difersion of hunttngf in this forest. The Flaromangh family, which 
oame into £ng)and w«th the Norroan^and founded theabheytif Wei book, held i the manor of Cukeney, com. Nottingham^, 
by the serrice, *' deferendo palefridum domini Regis super quatuor pedes de duario damiui regis^. quotiescunque ad 
maoerium suum de Maunsfeld jacuerit;" and if in shoeing the king's palfrey, he lamed him, he was to grive him a 
palfrey, with four marks. We also learn from tbisdocument, that* the same manor^ or the third part of a knig^ht's fee 
in Cukeney, was held on the same terms, by a Saxon thane called Gamelbere, prior to the advent of the Conqueror; 
and it is denominated *' vetns Dreyin^he," by which term, acoordiujy^ to Blount, we are to understand a '* knight, or 
one that held laud by knight's serrice, before the conquest, and was notdeprived'of his estates by William the Norman.."' 
Vid. Blakni'iFrtiffmttitaAnti^tatis, by B^kwith. So also did tlie Faucoobergs.. 
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that ibe moment they treftd oil the threshold of ei^istein^ey tbei# fi#£t steft ie A meve- 
me^i to the goal of their eternal doom. 

Britain^ aa we have before remarked^ like most^ or ite might mif all other 
oottntfiest was^ in its wild and primitive state, covereii by a boundless Irood, wbicb 
disappeared in the same proportion as population increased « Wood, in thef iiiftmcy 
of every nation^ is an important and valuable materiaL Devoid of the iaeansy df 
unacquainted with the mode, by which more substantial buildings were raised, trees^ 
with their bought and bark^ were a substitute everywhere ready ; and on the aban^ 
doBB^nt of the rocky fissure^ or excavated earth, these materials furnished a resoufoe 
whereto they could at all times find a speedy access. A protection from the severity 
qS the weather, was not the only use to which wood might be successfully applied ; 
for it likewise constituted the only, or principal material for fuel, and a bulwark of 
defence in time of war.* 

Thisext^orsive tract, according to Thoroton, was formerly divided into, ^^ or rather 
known by the names of Thorney- wood, and High-forest ; the first of which, although 
tjbe leasty contained within its boundaries no fewer than nineteen towns or villages^ 
of which Nottingham was one." That portion called the High-forest, reached to 
Bossington, in the county of York ; but in the last perambulation, made in the reign 
of Henry YIIL, it had retired to Worksop ; and now, in this neighbourhood, scarce- 
the feature of a forest is in being. The present woods in the vicinity of Bawtry^ 
Tickhill, Finningley, Bossington, and Worksop, together with the ruined one before 
mentioned, are all portions of that vast sylvan district, which th^ lapse of time and 
the industry of man have converted into a terrestrial paradise. 

The orthography of the name which it bore, is by Camden supposed to be derived 
from the compound^ ^^ Clearwood ;" but how far it was susceptible of thatappellation„ 
let the same authority be our informant, when he asserts, that it was so <^ thick set 
with trees, whose entangled boughs were so twisted together, that they hardly left 
room for a single person to pafis."t 

In the itinerary of Leland, but little notice is taken of this place* We find it? 
only once mentioned by that venerable author, viz. ^* Soone after I enter withyn tJbe 
space of a mile or lesse ynto the thyck of the woodie foreste of Sherwood, wher ys. 
great game of deere^ and so I rode a v. myles in the very woody grounde of the 
i>reste, and so to a little pore streate or thoroughfare at the ende of the wx>de.";ti 

• Ca«ar, De Bello Gallioo,. lib. ▼. cap. S;. 

t Camd. Brit vol. i, p. 438. 

X TliiB appeart ta hare been Poppiewick. Vid. ThoioloDt aad Xelaody.Tol.'h.firf. 110,. 
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This affair^ as it is thus transmitted to us by Geoffrey, has been scrupulously 
followed by most, or all of our historians from the time of Robert of Gloucester^ to 
the days of Hume.* Further and more accurate reseach, however, has rendered 
this part of the history of Geoffrey extremely problematical ; so much so, indeed, 
that Turner, the celebrated historian of the Anglo-Saxons, with some others of 
earlier and later date, seems disposed to question the whole matter, and to class this 
brat of monkish generation amongst the many improbabilities conceived and sent 
forth from that fruitful source of error. t 

To the oppressed and disheartened Britons, the bare name of Uengist and his 
cruelties was terribly alarming. Pressed by the iron hand of internal war, and 
smarting under the lash of the civil discord, which raged to an extent unparalleled 
in the annals of domestic commotion, a new and unexpected enemy in the field, 
appears to have created an universal panic. From one end of the kingdom to the 
other, the footsteps of this vindictive and crafty chief have been mariced with blood; 
and every thing wearing the aspect of calamity, has by the copiers of Geoffrey's 
narrative been attributed to him. The Saxon chroniclers, however, more consistent 
with probability, assert, that the last battle fought by Hengist with the Britons, was 
at a place called Wippeds-fleet, which Battley fixes in the isle of Thanet,J and he 
is said by Marianus and Florentinus to have died peaceably in his kingdom of Kent; 
therefore, when every ray of light relative to this question is brought into a focus, 
and every portion of evidence which those dark times afford is carefully examined, 

♦ Vid. Camd. Brit. fol. ii. p. 86. Speed, p. 282, ed. leSQ. Drake** York. 
f Merlin^ the famous BritlsJi propliet, who lived about this time, obserres : — 

*< Fly from these fatall severall fires O kin^, 

Which from Less Britain the two exiles briag^ ; 

Now are their shepps a ngflfiog„ uow lorsake 

Tb' Armoricke shoares, aud towards Albion make, 

To avenge their raucdejred hpoUier*s.bloo^ OB thise^ 

la Tojtpess road to morrow they will bee, 

The saxon Princes, shall contend iu vain. 

For wAUtug Aureliiv* b«vi»g Sfewist sWi|» 

2!!»hall peaceabl^^ possesse vhe BritisH throne, 

Striving, the opposite Nations to 9loDe. 

H,^ 1,h^ trui? ia^th nb^ seek tft a^^aftPQ OJP^ hjgl|, 

But in the quest thereof by noyson die. 

The Dragoon's head, he brother shall succeed. 

And after many a brave heroick deed. 

By hiu) perform 'd, the fates shall strife to waft 

ilis Boule oce Styx, bgr. a like pp^)(SoMNi&dvt>t|0h|fc; 

But those who seut them to th' £lizian bower, 

His son Ijie Qore of Coi:q,waU, shaM d^TOAv^*' 

I Vid. I^nrner, vol. i. p. 94;. Carte, vol. i. p. 104. Matthew of Westminster ^Tso says, tjiat. he ibngbt the Btitons 
on the hanks of the Don. Lambard, seems to intimate, th^t the battle fought between Hiengist and' Ambrosijus was at 
Wippedfleef .' Vid. his Diction, p. 162. Inland, on the ajuthority of the C hronicles of naixiipgr, says that **HeD||;ist 
fias beheaded at Conanboni' in Kent." Vid. his Coil. vol. iii. p. 426. >^itb£r HuA|i))gtOP llor WilHapi of Malmflbury 
ascribe his d^ath to f ioLeoce, or credit the testimony of Geoffrey. Tld. Stiltlbgfli^t. 
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nuch doiibi will still exkiti whether Hengist ever fought the battle of MailesheUy^ 
and still more, that he was killed and entombed at the village of Conisbrough, by 
the heroic Aurelius Ambrosius. 

From the hyperboles of Geoffrey's fancy, and the conflicting testimony of histo- 
rtaos^ relative to the battle of Conisbrough, we will next proceed to notice the 
eoi^test of Hatfield, the cause and consequences of which are more plainly seen, and 
better authenticated. 

Anxious to repossess their fellea power^ the bards of ancient Britain were ever 
urging their countrymen to attempt its recovery, by every means in their power ; the 
spell of druidism had lost its charm, and the mind of the vulgar was disrobed in some 
measure of its misty eoil; but the dismal cloud of pagan superstition still hovered 
over the human intellect, and rendered it a prey to the designs of the wickedly am- 
bitious. Under their powerful iniiuencey Cadwalla (he Britain, and King of North 
Wales, a Christian prince^ envying the prosperity of Edwin, the Northumbrian 
monarch, entered into a league with Penda the pagan King of Mercia, who, after a 
series of manmuvres, concentrated their forces, invaded his kingdom, and called 
this yirtuous prince from the altar of Jesus to the shrine of Mars. On their intentions 
becoming fully known to King Edwin, he hastly put his forces into requisition, and 
prepared to meet the enemy. The combined army, entering Northumbria by way 
of the pass at Bawtry, encamped their force on Hatfield-heath, which was on the 
verge of thiB Nortimmbriao proviace* 

Speedy after an elaborate panegyric oa the character of Edwin, thus proceeds to 
narrate the issue of that fatal day. ^^ But, as the sun has his rising, his height, and 
descent^ and is ever moving in the cirele of his celestial Qrbit, so man hath his birth- 
time, being, and death, and till then is never stayed in one certain point. Bangs 
therefore, as they be kings, are the suns of their own world ; but as they are men, go 
to the shadow of death ; neither cam the strength of their power, wisdom, or policy, 
love or applause, stay the hand that holds the fatal knife ; for so in this king Edwin 
we see raised above hope to attain the diadem, and ruling in love and liking of his 
people, was notwithstanding cut off in the midst of his glory and greatness of strength. 
For Penda the stout Mercian, envying his peace, and Cadwalla the Briton, seeking 
to recover his rights, joined in friendship against this monarch, and met him as his 
enemies in the &ce of a field. The plain was large, and called Heathfield ; when, 
after a long and bloody flight, king Edwin was slain, with prince Offryd his son, his 
whole host put to the sword, or a most shameful flight; which chanced the 4th of 
Ootober, A. D. 633, the 6th of his Christianity, the Zth of his monarchy, the 17th of 
1. P 
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his kingdom, and the 47th of his age. Hi^ body was lastly buried in St. Peter's, at 
StreanshuU, afterwards called Whitby."* 

With this account^ the Reyerend Abraham De la Pryme does not circumstantially 
agree. He imagines that the Campodunum of Bede was placed on the site of the 
modern Hatfield, and that king Edwin, when first the intelligence of this unprin* 
cipled invasion reached him, was actually at his palace in that place. This, howe^rer, 
as will be hereafter shewn, is an untenable position. But let him speak for himself. 
^^ King Edwin being then at his royal seat at this town of Hatfield, where he had 
lately built a magnificent church, as soon as he heard of their approach (the pagans), 
he caused all his forces, that upon such a sudden he could, to be gathered together 
from all the country round about ; which being all in arms, they flocked under the 
standard of so good a king in great numbers, and pitched their camp on the great 
heath, on the west side of the town, which spread itselfas far as the river Don, which 
heath is since called the lings, by this town of Hatfield. King Edwin took all the 
care he could to line the woods that were standing, with archers from the camp, 
almost to Doncaster, with an intent to hedge in the enemy, if it were possible." He 
now proceeds to relate the order and issue of the contest, which agrees nearly in 
substance with what we have already stated. 

On the termination of this truly disastrous conflict, Pryme further remarks, that 
on the next day, " when that the army had marched away, several of the country- 
men round about, that had fled to save themselves from the heat and fury of the 
enemy, came to review the field, and found the slain to amount to 10,000 men. 
Amongst the rest, they found the body of the poor king Edwin, all besmattered over 
with dirt, blood, ^nd gore, whose head they cut olT, and sent to York to some of his 
nobles, who buried it with great sorrow in St. Peter's church, which was then building; 
as for his body, and that of his son Osfred, and the rest of his nobles, they were cast 
into a great hole, and a huge hill of earth thrown over them ; which hill remains to 
this day in Hadam-field, near the lings, now called Slaybur-hill, i. e. the hill where 
the slain were buried ; but the field having now been ploughed for several hundreds 
^of years, the eminence is not now so conspicuous ; yet it is higher, even now, than 
any other part of the field. 

* Speed, cap. x%. p, 301. Dr. Henry sayw, that the hattle was foug^ht on the I2th of Octoher, A. D. 633. The 
assertion of Speed, relative to Uie burying^-place of £dwin, is probably wrongs ; (or the Benedictine abbey of Whitby was 
not founded until A. D. 657,a |)eriod tweuty-four years subsequent to his death, flis expression," lastly," howcTer^ 
would denote a remoTal of his body to that holy sepulchre, from the place of its ori|pnal interment, a circumstance by 
no means improbable, fiede, the authority of Pryme, makes no mention whatever, as to what became of bis body. Hit 
bead^ he remarks, was sent to York, itnd subsequently deposited in the church of St. Peter then building. If, as Prymn 
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" The country people know the aforesaid place very well, and will shew at a 
little distance from the town, a place which they call S(er-bur-hill-slae, where blood, 
they say, is traditionally reported to have flowed down in torrents into the lower 
part of the field, and then run like a river on by the common side to the southwardsf. 
They also say, that it ran off the lings into the town of Hatfield, like a river ; but 
when all this happened, they do not know ; but it is most certain and undoubted, 
that it was after this great fight."* 

In taking it for granted, that the village of Hatfield was the Cawpadunum of 
Bede, Pryme, we conceive, has fallen into some errors relative to this affair. That 
Edwin should concentrate his forces on the plains of Hatfield, is scarcely within the 
range of probability ; and we might, it is presumed, be more safe in the ascription of 
the encampment, and the occupation of Hatfield, to the pagan army. At that early 
era, that village could not be approached by the Mercians, but from the south ; and 
we can scarcely suppose, that Edwin would leave to the mercy of (he allied amy, so 
important a post as the town of Doncaster, which we have every reason to believe 
was strongly fortified, even at that remote period. 

In the Saxon age, the occupation of Doncaster and Conisbrough might be con- 
sidered as an essential point in the defence of the southern boundary of Northumbrian 
which the sagacity of the brave Edwin would not suffer him to neglect. Hemmed 
in on the east and north-east, by rivers, wide, deep, and numerous, together with an 
impassable morass, the former could not be approached but by the pass at Bawtry, 
or one in its vicinity, which continued ever after the Roman dynasty, to the age of 
Charles, to be the only or principal road which connected the western frontier of the 
Mercian, with the southern one of the Northumbrian kingdom ; hence, it is easy to 
see the necessity of rendering tolerably secure the town of Doncaster, being the first 
important place that they would meet with, and situate upon the direct line of road 
which they must travel; whilst on the contrary, Hatfield was rather insulated, but 
not ill adapted for a defensive position. 

The reasons which induced the combined army to march forward taHatfield,.^ 
rather than take up its station in the more immediate neighbourhood of Doncaster,. 
are not quite so obvious. In marching forward to the village of Hatfield, they most 
certainly left exposed to the Northumbrilins, the only means of retreSat, in case of a 

conjectural, the body of Edwin was cast with others into a pit, on the field of battle, and there sufiered to lie for a very 
abort time, it would be totally impossible to identify it. The ashes of Edwin most probably lie in the vicinity of Hatfield. 

• Lans. Bibl. MSS. No, 897. Tradition is a species of evidence seldom wholly unfounded, but often, as in this 
instance, greatly exhggented. That blood, issuing from the wounds of ten thousand, or any other number of men^' 
should run in such torrents, is wholly inadmissible. The boldness and strength of the report, boweTer, oonidonly gtdtk 
currency by the magnitude of the event. 
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disastrous issue of the contest ; but th^ were well aware, that a force, sufliciently 
strong to protect that means of egress, would consideFably weaken either arn^iy ; 
whilst the populous state of the town of Hatfield and its immediate neighbourliood» 
promised a more sure and constant supply of provisions^ 119 well as a more def^sible 
position. 

Exclnsiye of these considerations, the language of Bede would seem tp establwh 
our premises, and render our position more than conjectural. ^^ Paulinus/' says he> 
^^ in proyincia Deirorum baptizabat in fluvio Sualva qui yjioun^ juxta Gataractam 
prceterfiuit. Non enim Oratoria vel Baptisteri^ in ipso exor4ip nfisce^xtis Eccle9ii& 
poterant sedificari. Attamen, in Campoduno^ ubl tmie etiam viUa vegia erat^ fuit 
Basilicam, quam, postmodum paganis ag'nibiis JB^win^MS B<ex ocici^us est^fpum tota 
eadem villa succenderunt.'^ Here it will be observed <by the learned reader^ that 
Bede, who lived in the same century, unequivocally aseertsi that ihe .Campodunum^ 
in which King Edwin had a, royal palace, was destroyed by ib^ paganSj^ of^^r they 
slew King Edwin.* The annihilation of the town of Climnpodwwmf we ar^^ willing 
to admit, is no direct proof of its non-occupation by the pugans, pi4or to the battle ; 
but it is strongly presumptive evidence, whether destroyed before or subsequently 
to the conflict, that it was not deemed prudent to suffer that place to exist for a 
longer period, and that it was too ^rongand dangerous a post to le^ive ei^tiue in the 
hands of their enemies ; a circumstance, 10 our estimation, «uS^ently potent to 
exhibit the folly and imprudence of £dwin, and the iviprobf^^ity of tli<^ opiiMOAof 
Pryme in supposing, that Penda and C!a4 walla w^re in possession of poncaster pre* 
vious to the contest, that the CeunpoAmnm of Be^a is ^e present village^f llatfiej^,^ 
and that Edward was therefore stationed thef^ on ik^ ,uf.Y^Qn of the pag)suis»t 

^Elated by iiuoeess^ Ihe trii^aoipbtnt ar^s of .tbeipag^i|,.m wiison wiih iOf^j^rt^^ 
were next turned f^gaiaat 4he iw^tfSeoding an^jl ]^^jfm^ infeftbitwt?f Y^W ih^y 
butchered in an imdiserimioate manner, spacing qeith^r age .ww mi^. ^^ai^^ijaMa^ 
Merlin's ^^ brazen man," though a professing ChsistiaDt 4ii^irae^ ih? <sau^ wJMiQb 
he had espoused, by exceeding in barbarity the bloody deeds of his ally. Prompted 
[|»y an inveteFate,dislike<^ the Ef^lishiiafiie and nat^^^,(hede<^^p4n^,to4epppulate 
iihe country^ n^ich he wqfully .^ffefited to-m kl9krvB^us^^1f^}J4^- 

* Bede^ £e. Hist.UJi. ji. cup. )6w 

f Of this battle, oor otii cbroniclery Robert of Gloucester, thus writes : — 
*' In to the Tel4 of Hadule ecb^of hein.dro;w, 
Myd her est, and smyte ther an batayle strop (^ 3^.do^» 
«Kyn|{ Eftwyne was tbcr aslayne,ati40ftfryd«hiis sone nh^^ 
And Godbold kyngeof Orcadas, and her foil ney therto. 
Apd Cadwal was all ahoise, the wob yt wold y taste, 
The £iiglysse#ind the Savons be slowtho jfei^vasta; 
He ne sparede oJde oe yoi|g,riie vfomi^MU!, ne i?fayLd^, 
That he ne slow^ wanne he voud, he was notbyi^^ inyld*'^ 
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The dreadful eondition to wj^l^ ^ Northumbrians were reduced by the luipla-* 
eabJla hatred of tjbiesie ferocious jchiefs, staggered the faith of thousands, and induced 
tifau^ to fear that the prpphecies of Taliessin^ and other Cambrian bard$, wpre on 
, tJljbQ point of fulfilmeqt.t^ ^thelburga^ the royal consort of Edwin, together with 
P^i^|inus, h^r preceptor, and her tw9 infantS| escaped the fi^ry of the storm by a 
flight to K^nt. Osfrid, as w^ have noticed in a preceding p^ge^ fell with his father 
in ^e /Seld of battle, and with him^ it is probable, found a place of sepulchre in ti^e 
if|ine4)ate vicinity of Hatfield ; but Eanfrid^ another of his sons, by misfortune fell 
JHtQ the power of luis foe9, and afterwards, in violation of a ^lemn oath, w.as put to 
death by Penda. 

JJj^e general terms in which th^ venerable historian pourtrays this eyent, prevent 
4AS j^omTplJlQwiug with precision the bloody footsteps of those ruthless destroyers ; 
^4 whether they visited with especial vengeance any other place within our district^ 
we »f^ V^Q^^Ie to say. On their arrival at the city York, that northerp barrier soon 
X^ b^.f^re their conquering force. In the various sorties, the neighbourhood was 
M^Uged with blood, and the inhabitants thereof brutally butchered. Retributive 
^(ist^ip^j hQwever, inflicted condign punishment on the head of this inhuman barbarian. 
^Q W^^f^t length slain, with the flower of his army, at Dentsebumaj, in A. D. 634t 

1(1 the various conflict? which took place in the latter period of the Saxon dynasty,, 
the predatory warfare adopted by the Danes does not seem to have been much 



V* Vid. Torner, vol. i. p. 144, and the authorities be there cites. To this event the prophetio eyo of Merlin 
to have been directed :-~ 

A< Vhe heavens, in stead of water, Uoad shall shovre^ 

And famine shall both y sang and old devoore : 

Droop and be sad shall the red Drag'on then^ 

But ailer mickle <ime be Uy the affen. 

4nd now the Serpent, that w^ white befon^, 

Shall have his silver scales all drenched in ^ore. 

^vep aoepier-beikrinflr kinffs in Aold shtdl die. 

One of whose sainted souls shall pierce the skie ; 

&i9nt shaH the babes bee from their mothers' wombet^ 

Awl soon as dirabe on earth, grope from their tombea. 

All by a brazen man shall come to passe» 

Who likewise, mounted on his steed of brasse» 

Both night and day, will London's prime gate Ibeep*^ 

Whether the careless people wake or sleepe." 
The loose and incfe^ite manner in which the prophetic writings of the Welsh bards are geoerany wrttten^ enable 
the fancy of some of our old writers to apply almost every page to some important event. Hence it is, that the prediction* 
of Merlin, &c. have often met with admirers in more early agea. Matthew ol Weatminstnr reports, that in the days of 
Cadwalla, the clouds dropped blood for three days together, and that the ooontry was miserably aiBicted by awanns of 
venomous flies. The Bri^sh nation is prefigured under the character of the " Red Dragon.^' The scales of the 
'< White Serpent'^ denote the Saxons. The sevc^ kings are supposed ^ Jiave been Edwin, Oflric, Oswald, the saint 
spoken of ; Segebert, Egric, Mn&9 and Cadmus, the Scottiaii minuuroh. The " Waaen man» mounted upon a steed of 
brsss," has also been supposed to have reference to Cadwalla. 

f The Deniseburna of Bede is supposed by Camden to be the present Dilstoo ; bat some plaoeit at £riiig|biim^ 
Vid. Smith's ed.Bede, p. 721. Also» .Bedoi libUii. cap. 1. 
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exercised within the limits of the wapentake of Strafford and Tickhill. Inexhaustible 
in their resources^ that daring people attacked the Anglo-Saxons at every point of 
the island. Scarce a river of note was free from their piratical excursions. In the 
year 833, just two centuries after the last noticed contest between Edwin and the 
pagans^ I^ing Egbert and* the Danes contended for the empire of Northumbria. 
Egbert was defeated with great slaughter atKarham or Carham, in the north; whence, 
after performing prodigies of valour^and narrowly escaping with his life, he fled south- 
wards, and made a second stand at the town of Doncaster, whither he was chased by 
the Danish army. Egbert was here joined by much succour, when he again ^^ mea- 
sured strength'' with the Danes, and completely routed them.* 

Previously to Egbert's expedition into the north, it would appear that he and his 
army were stationed at Conisbrough, where a messenger arrived to inform him of 
the descent of the Danes, and solicited him immediately to march, and endeavour to 
thwart their devastating progress.t On his defeat, he most probably availed himself 
of the protection afforded by the castle, and securing the pass at Doncaster, held the 
Danes at bay until further assistance arrived. That this was the case, is in full unison 
with the locality of the places, and deducible from the language of our poetical 
authority. Between Conisbrough and Doncaster, the Dbn is nowhere fordable^ 
except in dry seasons ; consequently, the possession of these two places enabled the 
Saxons, or rather the Anglo-Saxons, to hold the Danes in check for almost any 
length of time. 

From the same authority we may also learn, that the Danes occupied the northern 
bank of the Don for some time, ere the force of Egbert became much augmented ; 
and notwithstanding that the pagans had decidedly the advantage over the 
Christians, the former were not in a condition to force the passage of the river, until 
the arrival of the thirty-five ships in the Humber, when they soon found their num- 
ber greatly increased. On this occasion it was, that Egbert exclaimed, *' God wote 
now comes my travailc," an exclamation sufficiently intelligible to impart a correct 
idea of his critical situation. On the subsequent arrival of his nephew, ^^ Sibright, 
duke of Brails," with other assistance, he successfully opposed the united energies 
of number and desperation.^ 

* LaDgtoft's ChroD. toI. i. p. 17. See also Lelaod's Coll. toI. ii. fol. 520. 

f Sone after the wyntere, whan the somer bigan, 
The Kyu^e and his mej^ne went to Burgh-KonaD. 
Jf was on Wbitsonday, in lymc of slenyng, 
Kom messensfers of the north, and teld Bgbright the Kynge, 
Through Frithbald, a lorde of the Northende, 
And sayd *' Sir Egbrigbt, our chief king to tille lende. 
Suffer not sir Frithbald long to lede this pyne.** 

} On this memorable occasion » 

** Haldayn of Donkastre, was chosen that ilk day. 
To bear the kyoge'a banere agey ae the palin lay." 
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It is scarcely necessary to observe, that in making Northumbria the theatre of 
these transactions, we have followed implicitly the British annals, which, it is to be 
lamented, often materially differ from the Saxon story. Langtoft has minutely, but 
not elegantly described the causes and consequences of the operations north of the 
Humber. Leland, too, on the authority of an old chronicle written in French, says, 
that in the '^ 33 yere of Ecbrigthe, the Danis arrived at Lindisfarne, and fought with 
the Engles at Carham, wher 2 Bishopps and 2 Englich Countes were slayne, and 
greate numbre of people. And a 2 yeres after the Danes arrivid yn Westwales, 
where Egbright over cam them at Hengistendon." Here it will be seen, that the 
chronicle agrees with our poetical author, relative to the arrival of the Danes in 
the North, and the subsequent battle at Carham, but he is silent as to any martial 
operations in the vicinity of Doncaster. On this occasion, as well as on many others, 
the Saxon chronicles most certainly seem best entitled to credit, and the battle 
which we, on the authority of British history, have brought to Northumbria, is carried 
to Charmouth in Dorsetshire, by those who prefer the Saxon account. We, however, 
are disposed to believe, that the British annals on this occasion, as well as on some 
others^ are entitled to a closer investigation than they have hitherto received. 

From the age of Egbert, to that of Hen. VUI., no military transaction of any note 
ever stained with blood the face of this district ; or at least, we are not aware that 
any are on record, although a period of full seven hundred years had elapsed. After 
the subversion of the octarchy by the former monarch, fewer causes of internal war 
existed. The division of a country like Britain into a number of smaller kingdoms, 
was at all times productive of much animosity. The jarring interests of petty chiefs, 
and the privatepiquesof proud and domineering courtiers, presented on all occasions 
an insuperable bar to domestic tranquility and social concord. 

On the suppression of the monasteries by Henry YHI.^ a vast concourse of monks, 
friars, &c. were turned loose into the world, without any means of support whatever. 
The idle and the dissipated, the saint and the devil, were alike the objects of want, 
the victims of despair, or the tools of the designing. Those powerful and efficient 
materials were first concentrated and ignited in the county of Lincoln, where a body 
of full 20,000 men were assembled, under the guidance of Dr. Mackarel, Prior of 
Barlings, who on this occasion assumed the name of Captain Cobler ; and although 
it at first presented a very menacing attitude, it was crushed without much trouble, 
by the Duke of Suffolk. 

Immediately on the suppression of the Lincolnshire revolt, one of a more formi- 
dable nature broke out in the county of York. Taking advantage of the unsettled 
state of things at court, this rebellion was suffered to proceed, until its aspect became 
truly alarming. The origin of this, like the one already adverted to, may with much 
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justice be attributed to the influence of the monks^ and other ecclesiastics; who^ 
alive to the consequences of the impending storm^ endeavoured to thwart the pur- 
poses of the king by a threatening attitude. 

To revive the perishing cause of monkery^ every artifice was employed by the 
ascetics that ingenuity could devise ; and their persuasive eloquence wrought i9b 
effectually on the ignorance of the people, that a body of 40,000 men flocked to the 
standard of the cross, fully equipped with horses^ arms, and ammunition. On their 
banners were painted the five wounds of Christ, ^^the chalice, the cake, and other 
like devices of the church of Rome ; and upon their sleeves were written the name 
of the Lord.'' 

In orderto bind themselves more closely to the object of their assetnbly, and to each 
other, the following oath was administered : ^^Yeshallnot enterintothis our pilgrimage 
of grace for the commonwealth, but only for the love that you do bear to Almighty 
God, his faith, and the only church militant, the maintenance thereof, to the pre- 
servation of the King's person, his issue, to the purification of the nobility, and to 
expel from the King and his privy council, all villany and evil counsellors; and that 
ye shall not enter into this our said pilgrimage for any particular profit for your* 
selves, nor to do dii^pleasure to any private person, but by council for the common- 
wealth ; nor flee, nor murder for envy ; but in your hearts pat away all (fear and 
dread, and take before you the cross of Christ, and in y6ur hearts brs faith, the 
restitution of the church, the suppression of heretics, and their opinions^ by all the 
contents of this holy book." 

In their advance southwards, they restored to the forsaken monaisiteries their old 
occupiers ; persuading some, and compelling others, to join their '^ martial throng.'' 
The strong old castle of Pontefract, after a shoYt and faht fesii^tatfce, Was by ^e 
Archbishop of York and the Lord Dar^y, isurfendi^fed to the Insurgentfir, while the 
towns of York and Hull were at their* inercy j* but in their attempts to reduce the 
castles of Scarbrough and Skipton, the^ treve less suecei^sftil, being foiled by the 
Earl of Cumberland and Sir Ralph lEUVs. 

Pursuing the advantages which they hsU) gained, this fcfrmtdable b^nd t>f f^els 
were permitted to advance so fat south &l^ Scauidby-lee^^, nedr Donca^telr ; on Whrch 
heath they established their camp, and concentrated their scfttter^d for^e. Hie £krl 
of Shrewsbury was the first that dared to attempt an arrest of their further progress, 
which he ventured to do without ht» Mkf^sty's aUtbD^hy. Thil^ ttSStitnptbn of 
power gai^e, for a short titne, fetfong ireaSott to ftaffet, that he aMtted IM defence of 

* Speed, foj. 140. 
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I2ie rebel cause ; but his subsequent conduct taught both the King and the country » 
that though a catholic^ he was not disposed to encourage iosubordination, or give 
countenance to the lawless proceedings of an unruly, and tyrannical mob.* 

During these transactions in the North, active measures were adopting in the 
south) to stop their further progress. The King, in order to gain time, and amuse 
the enemy, dispatched an herald with a proclamation. An audience was given to 
lite messenger by Aske, the rebel commander, who, sitting in state, supported on 
his right by the Archbishop of York, and on his left by the Lord Darcy, heard the 
contents of the proclamation ; but not meeting with his concurrence, he forbade its 
publication before the army.t On this being represented to the King, be despatched 
the Duke of Norfolk into the north, with a small army hastily collected, who joined 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, then stationed on Wheatley-hills, which are about two miles 
from the heath where Aske and his army were encamped, on the 26th of October, 
1696. Here they were joined by the Earls of Huntingdon and Rutland, and the 
Marquess of Exeter, whose united force did not exceed 5,000 men.:]: Had the in** 
surgents taken possession of the bridge, nothing could have saved the royalists from 
destruction, but a hasty and successful flight. The occupation of this vital post was 
of incalculable benefit to the King's party, and proves beyond a doubt, that Shrews- 
bury held the town of Doncaster, ere the arrival of the rebels on Scausby-lees ; for 
we cannot for a mmnent suppose, that the latter would have preferred the barren 
heath of a desolate common, to the populous town of Doncaster ; or that they would 
have neglected to have availed themselves of the only sure pass over the Don. To 
this fortunate event may be ascribed the ultimate success of pacific overtures. 

Success, and superiority in number, were circumstan^s sufficiently powerful to 
command the attention of the rebel chiefs ; while delay, on the contrary, was not less 
calculated to alarm them, and rouse to action every energy and solicitude of which 
ihey were masters. Considerations of this nature, together with the enthusiasm of 
the corps, and a deficiency in their finances^ impelled Aske and his confederates to 

« Speed, fol. 1036. According to Fleming, an idea of the same nature was generally prcYaleut amongst bisown 
men. Tbis nulier troniiied the noble Ear], and to persuade tbem to the contrary, ** be caused tbe multitude of his 
joldiours to come before bim, Aod there declared to them, that be understood what lewd talke bad beene raised of bis 
meaning among them in the campe, as he isvoored tbe part of tbe rebels. But, said be, * whatsoever their colourable 
pretense may be, true it is, that traitors they are io this their wicked attempt. And wberas, my ancestors have beene 
eier ^true to tbe crown, 1 mean not to staine my blood bow in joining with such a sorte of traitors, but to Jive and die in 
defence of tbe crewne, if it stood but upon a stake : and therefore, those that will take my part in this quarrel, 1 have 
to thank them ; and, if there be anie that be otherwise minded, I would wish them hence." P. MS. 

f The countenance of Aske was so terribly awing, tkat some say the berald fell on his iace, the moment that be 
hsheldbim. 

t Miller's Don. p. 4S. He says, that tbe rebel army did not amount to more than 30,000 { hut we shall, probably, 
. ooi far err in naming 40|000. Yid. I^lpeed, Hume,.llenry, &c. Baker says, that the number under the cewoiand of 
Aake was 40,000. 

1. q 
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determine upon an engagement without further parley. But in the night preceding 
the meditated attack, the current of the Don became so swelled by a heavy rain, 
that it was found impossible to be forded. Their second resolution was defeated by 
the same cause ; a coincidence, in that age, well adapted to arouse superstitious fears, 
and induce a belief that fate frustrated their designs, and rendered their power 
impotent. 

Conscious of an in inferiority in numerical strength, the Carl well knew the im« 
portance of time; he therefore proposed a cessation of hostilities, to which the rebels 
unwisely agreed. In the interim of this short interval, the Earl remonstrated with 
the insurgents. Holding forth the King's affection for his people, his solicitude for 
their welfare, and his readiness to redress any grievance of which they could reason- 
ably complain, he paved the way to negociation rather than a decision by the sword, 
the result of which he had just reason to fear. This conference had the desired effect, 
and the pilgrims agreed to forward a petition to the King, by the hands of Sir Ralph 
Elleker and Mr. Bowes, with which they were to be accompanied by the Duke. 

On their arrival at court, they found the King preparing for a journey to 
Northampton, where he had commanded an army to rendezvous until his coming. 
But the Duke convinced him that such steps were wholly unnecessary ; that the 
rebels were discontented, and at war amongst themselves ; that desertions were 
hourly taking place, and that patience and policy would be much more effective 
than a coercive system. 

The reasoning of the Duke, on this occasion, was not only sound and politic, but 
probably selfish and interested. For we ought to bear in mind, that his Grace was 
a firm and staunch adherent to the Roman church, and therefore opposed to the 
measures which the King was then labouring to pursue. This state of mind would 
considerably inHuence the arguments used by the Duke on this memorable occasion. 
The dangers of a compulsory system would be exaggerated, and the necessity of 
moderation powerfully recommended. 

The dilemma in which the Duke was placed, was most certainly one of a very 
delicate and peculiar character. In opposing the demands of the insurgents, he was 
opposing a cause which he heartily cherished ; while on the other hand, a too anxious 
solicitude to effect a reconciliation might betray to his prince a partiality for the 
cause of the rebels, founded more on love, than loyalty and justice. However, after 
a very protracted conference, the Duke succeeded in obtaining pardon for the whole^ 
with the exception of ten persons, six named and four unnamed, and a commission, 
authorizing him, with several others, to meet at Doncaster, in order to treat on and 
iiettle the conditions of peace. On the 6th of December^ therefore, after hostages 
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had been demanded by the rebels, and four sent, about three hundred of the rebel 
associates immediately repaired to the appointed place, in conformity with the direction 
of the commission. Their demands were nearly of the same nature as those submitted 
to the King by EUeker and Bowes, which, for the gratification of the curious, we 
will here give verbatim.* 

1. First, to declare to the Duke of Norfolke> and other the Lordys, that th* eQtent of our meeting of our 
partie, surely is meant and thought of assured troth/ without any manner of disceyte, or male engyne. 

2. The second is, to receiue the Kings sanecundyth yndre the Brode Seale of £ngloDde, and to deliurt 
our sauecundyth, and promise, vndre owre hands, for the Lordys there. 

3. The third, to entreate of owre general! perdon for all causys, and all persons, which be within the 
Realme, wyche in herte, word, or deed assentyd, edyter procured, the furtherance in this our quarrell, may 
be pardoned life, lands, goods ; and that in the said perdon, nor other the Kings records, we be not witon 
reputed, ne taken, as rebylleous or tretors, nor rehersyd in the same. 

4. The fourth, that Thomas Cromwell, nor any of his bande or serte, be not at owre metyng at Doncaster, 
but abcente themselfe from the Councell. 

5. The fife, to receiue the Kings answer by the declarations of the Lords, and to certifie the yere etent 
thereof to vs there. 

Also, to know what authority the Lords haue to etreate, in promes with ys ther, as well of owre promes of 
other things. 

Also, to know what plege the wyll deliuer for our Capitans. 

Also, yf tliys pertyculars be concluded, then for to condyscend of other perticulars. 

1, the first touching our fuith, toiiaue the heresyes of Luther, Wyclyf, Hussee, Melancton, Ecolampadins^ 
Busyrs, the Confession Germane, the Aplege of Melanqton, the werke of Tyndale, of Bernys, Fryth, of Mtff- 
shaJI, Rastell, the Bookes of Sent Germane, and such other of any manner Heresie, without the Realme, not 
to be kept, but vtterly to be dy8tryed.t 

2. The secund, to haue the supreme of the Chyrch toching cure of sowlle to be resemyd to the See of 
Rome, as byfore hy t whas accustomyd for to be ; and to haue the consecration of Byshoppys from him with- 
out any first fruts, or pencyons to him to be payde out of this Realme, ellys a pencion reasonable for the 
outwarde defence of our faith. 

Also, we beseke humble our most drade Soueraign Lord, that the Lady Mary may be legetymate, and the 
es tatutes contrary to the same to be anulyd for the dome of the ty tie that might inciur to the Crowne by 
Scotland, and that to be by Parliament 

* Among the commissioners sent from the pilgrims' camp, were, Lords Neyell, Darcy, Stressre, Lnmley, and 
Latimer, Sir W. Constable, Sir R. Constable, Sir R. Tempest, Sir Thos. Percy, Sir Geo. Darcy, Mr. Robert Aske» 
Captain; Sir Ralph Clayer,.sea., Sir Ralph Clayer,jttn., Sir Robert Eyers, Sir Ralph Romemer, Sir Wm. JEuston,. 
Sir Geo. Lauton, Sir Thos. Hilton, Mr. Robert Constable, Mr. R. Banner, Mr. Wiseroppe, &c. 6cc. The motiye for 
requiring such a number of the insurgents to attend the conference, may be difiicult to name. It has been plausibljr 
thought by some, that it was done with a view of distracting their councils, and perplexing their deliberations.. 

f Their whole aim was to subfert the gospeL 
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Also, to haue the Abbeys that be suppressed to be restoryd to thw Lattds, Howsyl, and Goods. 

Also, to haue the Tents and first fruts clearely dischargyd, onles the Clergy wyll of their selfys grant a 
Rent or Charge to the augmentation of the Crown. 

Also, to haue the Freres obseruans restoryd to their houses agun. 

Also, to haue the Heretiks Bishoppys, aud temporall men of their seete to have condigne ponysment by 
fire or such other i or ells to trie ther quarrell with vs and our partakers in battell. 

Also, to haue the Lord Crumwell, the Lord Chandler, and Sir Rye. Rych, Knight, to haue condigne po- 
nysment, as subuerters of the gud lawes of the realme ^ and onetemers slese sect of this false heretykes fyrst 
inuente^ and brengers of them. 

Also, that the Landys in Westmorland, Comberland, Kendale, Dentsyd, Fumes, and the Abbeis lands ia 
York, Worsaidyshire, Kerbyshire, Neuerdale, mayne be Tenant Right, and the lord to haue at euery change 
two yeres rent, in the name of a agarsumme, and no more, according to a grant now made by the Lords to 
the Commens vnder their scales ; and this to be done by act of Parlement. 

Also, the hand-gunnys and crosse-boys, with the penalty of the same to be repelled, onles hyt be in the 
Kings Forrests and Parkes to kyllers of Deere. 

Also, that Doctor Lee, and Doctor Leyton, may haue condigne ponyshment for their extortions in time of 
tisilation, in brybes, of some religyous houses, x. 1. xx. 1. and for other summes, besyde horsys, vowsens, 
leases, ynder couent seallys, by them taken, and other abominable acts by them committed and done*. 

Also, to see reformation for the election of Knights of shire, and the Burgys, ami for the vse among the 
Lords in the parlement after the ancient custome. 

Also the Statute for inclosing Intackes to be put in execution, that all Intacks, Inclosys syth Anno qilartp 
Henrici septimi be puilyd downe exceding Forests, and Parkys to be dystrud of their qui'tion, and tax now 
granted by parlament. 

Also, to haue the parlyament in a conuenient place as Nottingham or Yovke, and theiamet^ba stt fltoviMl 
shortly. 

Also, that it may enacted by authority of ParHifment, that all r^cogdisans, statutys, penahys newly for- 
fey ted during the tyme of the Coounis^ion may be pardoned and discharged, as well against the King as 
stranger. 

Ako, the priuilege of the Ryght of the Church to be confirmed by act of Parlament, and Prysts not to 
sufier onles Uiey be degraded 3 a man to be saued by his Booke ; Sanctuary to sane a man in ail causes ib ex- 
treme need, and the Church to saue a man fbr forty ddies; ilnd further according to the laws as they were 
vsed in the beginning of the Kyngys dayes. 

Also, the libertyes of the church to haue their old customs, as the County-Palatine of Durham, Beuerley> 
Reppon, S. Peter of Yorke, and such other by act uf parliament 

Also, to haue the Statute that nO man shall declare his will on his land to be repelled. 

Also, the statute of treason for Wuniys, made* sith Anno k^, of our Soueraign that now is, to be in like 
we repelled. 
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AlsOj-that the comnion Law may haue place as well as was vsed ia the beginning of your gracious raigQi and 
that all Iniunctions be clearly denied, and not granted, vnlesse the matter be heard in the chancery, and 
there determined. 

Also, that no man ypon sob poena, or Priny Scale, from Trent Nortliward, appeare but at Yourke, or by 
Attorney, unlesse it be directed upon pene of allegyance, or for like matter concerning the King. 

Also, a remedy against Excbeqnor for fining of false Offices, and extortions in taking ofFee^, ffij that 
tvbieh is not held of tlie Kiug, and against the promoters thereof. 

Such were the demands of the rebels at this celebrated conference^ but to >yhich 
the commissioners on the part of the King had no authority to accede; being of the 
same nature and tendency as those sent to the court, of which the Duke and two 
others w ere bearers. 

Under such circumstances^ the Duke, as well as some others of the royalists, was 
involved in the eddies of a perplexing labyrinth, out of which it required the utmost 
stretch of his policy to extricate himself. Surrounded by quicksands, at once deep 
and extensive, he resolved again to have recourse to diplomatic measures ; he there- 
fore procrastinated the breaking up of the assembly, and wrote to the King. Holding 
forth the absolute necessity of making some concession in favour of the demands of 
the insurgents, or an hazardous and unequal conflict would be the consequence, he 
obliquely advocated the cause of the disaffected, under the mask of loyalty, and 
thus, by a well timed duplicity, served the end of both parties ; for the King imme- 
diately sent down a pardon to all, without exception, with a promise, also, that the 
next parliament should be held in the north.* 

On the arrival of this information^ the assembled chiefs, &c. at Doncaster, repaired 
to their respective stations, and the insurgents forthwith dispersed, with a full con* 
fidence of being speedily heard within the precincts of their own country. 

On a review of all the circumstances connected with the origin and progress of 
this commotion, a variety of weighty considerations crowd upon our minds. To the 
King, its dissolution was of vital importance — ^probably the salvation of his crown, 
and a prevention of the re-establishment of popery on its broadest basis. The advo- 
cates of that profession were numerous, respecfoble, and in the possession of very con- 
siderable influence. The relative situation of the neighbouring potentates was also a 
lucky coincidence ; for the King of Scotland, a restless and ambitious sovereign, 
was then on the contineBt,and the Emperor of Austria and the King of France were 
then engaged in a violent and bloody war : so that the malecontents were prohibited 
from deriving any aid from foreign powers. Had not either the fears, or sound policy, 
or both, of the Duke, prevailed over the mad obstinacy of the King, civil discord 

• Herbert, p. 307. 
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might have been prolonged, the mania of disaffeciion more widely spread^ and foreigit> 
assistance procured ; for little doubt can remain, but that on a trial of strength be- 
tween Aske and the Duke^ the former must have been the victor ; and in proportion 
to the extent of his success^ would he have modelled the nature of his demands. 

Although peace was thus apparently restored, the King was conscious that the 
fire of rebellion was not extinguished, but that the sparks of insubordination still 
lurked among the embers of discontent ; and the Duke had yet the disagreeable 
orders to continue in the north. 

In these conjectures, his Majesty was not mistaken ; for another insurrection 
reared its baleful head in the county of Cumberland, under the direction of Nicholas 
Musgrave and Thomas Tilby, who, at the head of 8,000 men, besieged Carlisle ; but 
they were ultiaiately repulsed by the bravery of the citizens, and speedily afterwards 
discomfited by the Duke of Norfolk, who, wearied by the demon of discord, wholly 
discarded his former arts, and hung no fewer than seventy of his prisoners^ by 
authority of martial law. 

To enter further into the commotions which at that time agitated the kingdom^ 
would not be in unison with the de&ign of this Introduction ; we shall, therefore,, 
after briefly observing, that those successive attempts to erect the standard of revolt,, 
and render anarchy general, so enraged the king, that he lost all sense of the 
brightest jewel that can adorn the crown. Lord Darcy, Sir R. Constable, Sir John 
Bulmer and his wife. Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, and Robert Aske> 
with many others, were executed, either by fire, axe, or halter ; while his fury against 
the less offending and injured monks, &c. was equally summary. ^^ John Paslaw, 
Abbot of Whalley, com. Line. ; John Castegate and William Haddock, of the same 
house; Robert Hobs, Abbot of Woburne, com. Bedf. ; Adam Sudbury, Abbot of 
Geruaux, with Astbeed, a monk of that house; the Abbot of Lawley, com. Lane.,, 
and the Prior of the same house; William Wold, Prior of Bridlington ; the Parson 
of Pudington ; five priests in Lincolnshire, and with them their chief, Captain Cobler, 
and John Allen, priest, were all hanged."* The body of Aske was brought to York,, 
and hung in chains on one of the towers of Micklegate-bar. These sanguinary 
measures, together with an allowance of pensions to the monks, nuns, &c.) were 
effective in the restoration of tranquillity. 

In the narration of this affair, we have been somewhat more prolix than in the 
preceding ones ; from a conviction of its importance in a national point of view, and 
in consequence of this wapentake being the theatre on which this portentous and 
political drama was exhibited in its most material parts. 

* Speedy ioL 1«42» 
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In the fierce and unnatural contests between Ring Charles and his subjects, this 
district appears to have escappd the scourge of domestic fury ; or at least, no very 
material event, civil or military, marred the quiet of its yeomanry. Some few skir- 
mishes occurred between small and local bodies of soldiery ; devastation and carnage 
marked the progress of larger corps ; while sacrilege and havoc accompanied the 
steps of each, to an excess of wantonness and extravagance, that will be felt to the 
remotest generations. 

If, however, the division under our review escaped, in a great measure, the mar- 
shalling of armies, the clashing of swords, and the inspiring blasts of the echoing 
trumpet, many of its most wealthy inhabitants took an active part 

" In the intestine shock. 
And furious close of civil butchery/' 

as will be shewn in the following pages. 

Having confined our attention for so long a time to the military transactions of 
the wapentake, we will now advert briefly to a more pleasing subject. To follow 
the valiant, heroic, and successful soldier to the field, wholly absorbed the notice of 
early writers. To him their attention was almost exclusively confined, as to a meteor 
that travels the etherial space. His exploits, although stained with the blood of 
thousands, are borne on the wings of fame ; his actions are chronologized in history, 
and chaunted in the ensanguined verse of early bards, and his deeds brought down 
to succeeding ages, in more colours than were ever assumed by the chameleon of 
poetic fancy : while the progress of arts, the march of mind, and the less ostentatious, 
but more useful and innocent avocations were left to 

'* The iron tongue of midnight" 

If, as has been judiciously observed by some, our edifices, domestic, military, and 
ecclesiastical, mark the progress of civilization, its study cannot but be deemed an 
occupation, highly interesting and richly deserving the notice of every inquisitive 
mind ; and although this small portion of Yorkshire cannot boast of presenting to 
our view the finest specimens of ancient art, sufficient remain to command our atten- 
tion, excite our admiration, create our wonder, and* humble our pride. Commencing 
first with the ecclesiastical. 

As it respects the structures of the aborigines of our island, whether domesticj 
civil, military, or sacerdotal, but little information is extant ; and the most that we 
know of the latter, is, that they deemed it unlawful, and highly insulting to Deity, 
to tender him worship within the confines of a temple built by mortal hands.* 

* Tac. De Mor. Germ. cap. (z. By enclosed temples, we W4>uld ht imderstood to mean such edifices as were c1gse4 
ia at tpp^ similar to their circular huts. 
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The account of druidical temples, transmitted to us by Roman and other writers^ 
together with their remains in various parts of the British empire, point out their 
formation to have been a circular area, generally enveloped in the midst of conse- 
crated groves. That they were on all occasions situate in the bosom of thick woods 
and dense foliage, is somewhat doubtful ; and notwithstanding the testimony of the 
ancients, &c. we are disposed to believe, that Stonehenge, together with one or two 
other similar temples, may have been seated on open champaign ground. 

On this highly interesting question, the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine have 
lately exhibited some well written essays. Controversy, when carried on with a view 
to elicit truth, does much service to the commonwealth of letters ; and it is but justice 
to observe, that the lucubrations of the gentlemen, who have for some months con- 
tributed to amuse the public through the medium of that matchless repository of 
antiquities, have stood aloof from any thing like ill-nature, and laboured, on the basis 
of facts, to establish a rational and consistent theory. 

On a subject so ftir thrown into the gloom of early ages, it were useless, however, 
to expect the accuracy of a mathematical theorem. Obscured by the revolution of 
ages, the hand of man, and the slaves of ignorance and superstition, most of the 
relics of paganism have sunk beyond recovery. Nevertheless, every attempt at 
their revival has the hearty good wishes of all well organized and liberal minds. It is 
the gloomy bigot only that feara the investigation of the, subject, and shrinks from 
the agitation of a question, much more likely to enhance the value of Christianity, 
than hazard its downfal. 

In our succinct endeavours t6 ascertain the real site and formation of the druidical 
temples, spoken of by early writera and now existing, we shall refrain from entering 
into an investigation touching their original, their mythological creed,and importance 
of character, any further than is necessary to illustrate the positions we .may find it 
needful to assume, and the theory we feel disposed to espouse. 

Concerning their fdrmation, thefrei^ dnly rttite ^opinion ; aSl agree thdt they ^ere 
of a circular figure, or as near to tfaat-shape as thenatiire of the ground would mdaot. 
This is rendred abundantly manifest by such as yet remain entire in several parte of 
the British empire, as well as in France, &c. ; but their usual fkeB^nvi(oit\mB,ielifWre 
not so obvious as a superficial observer might be led to imagine. 

We have before remarlced, that fdra'periott^of more than ^frfrel'Te- months, a; con- 
trovei*sy has been maintaied relative to the true situation of tko6ieimmiiMne»tB of 
antiquity, which the leai^tiing'tind industry of' Borlase^ And ^Ao^land had apparency 
placed on a basis of security. The mind of man, ever prying and inquisitive, ia 
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•ometinei too opt to take its aerial flight into die regions of fimcyt aiid cull the flowers 
of a warm and vivid imagination^ which his more sober judgment is often willing to 
realize. This, in an eminent degree is frequently the case with the zealous antiquary. 

From Casart &c. we learnt that the doctrines of the Druids were never committed 
to writing, for fear that tbey should become known to the profanely vulgar ;* for the 
prevention of which, Mela informs us, that they taught their disciples tbe mysteries 
of their creed, in places of the greatest privacy ; such as caves in the earth, and the 
impenetrable recesses of the thickest woods*^ On this occasion, Lucan sings : 

'^ The Druids now^ while arms are heard ao more« 
Old mysteries and barbarous rites restore ; 
A tribe> who singular relif^ion love^ 
And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove ; 
To these, and these of all mankind alone« 
The Coda are sure revealed^ or sure unknown." 

RowE.t 

To the testimony of Mela, and Lucan, we may add that of Tacitusi Pliny^ Ac; 
the former of whom, in the fourteenth book of his Annals, observes of Suetonius ; 
that after bo had subdued the island of Anglesey. ^* Dein, corhortationibus ducis, 
et se ipsi stimulantes, no muliebre et fanaticum agmen pavescerent, inferunt signa, 
sternftntque obvios, et igni suo involvunt Presidium posthac impositum victis ; 
oxcisique luci» aievis superstitionibus sacri i nam cruore captive adolere aras, et 
hommum fibris consulere decs, fas habebant."§ The latter also, when spealdng of 
the various forest trees, remaiics, ^^ that the Druids hold nothing more sacred than 
thje mistletoe, and tbe tree on which it grows, providing it be an oak* Therefore 
they choose solitary groves, wherein are no trees but tb^ oak ; nor do they perform 
any ceremonies without the branches or leaves of that tree ;{ ^^^ Ovid singeth : 

" Ad vlscum Druldn, Druldn olamire aolebant,'* 

If the custom of erecting temples and altars in groves of oak and other trees 
was wholly confided to the Gallic and British Druids, and adopted by no other 
nation in early times, we might then, with some colour of justice, call in question the 
testimony of tbe authorities we have cited } but fortunately, the whole range of 

^ Os Be^. Gal. lib. ?i» o»p« 19« Oelpb. ad. p. ISS. Sea also tbe notiss ia tbe same psfpe, 

t lb. lib. lii. oap. 8. % Howe's Lueao, lib. i. 

( Tac. Ann, lib, xir. p. 80. Tbe " luol'' In ibis transoript has been thought by some not to be genuine i bot If 
dMcultles are thus to be surmouBtedi what portion of tbe writings of the snolents may we not sorew on the ipindU of 
imr own hypotbesia t Vid, OmU Mtig.fBr AprU, 1894. Strabo says, f bat the Romans used OTsry mesne in their power 
le extirpafe the dniUi, but without suocess. Vld, Dugta$9* Wen, BHL p. 174. 

II Tao. Ann. Ub« x?l. osp. 44. 
I- t 
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hktory, sacred and profane,, comes in aid of their veracity, and proclaims it in terms 
too definite to admit of doubt, or be liable to question with any prospect of success. 

Abraham planted a grove in Beer-sheba, and called there on the name of the 
Lord, the everlasting God«* But ye shall destroy their altars, break their images, 
and cut down their groves.t But thus shall ye deal with them, ye shall destroy their 
altars, and break down their images, and cut down their groves, and burn their 
graven images with fire.;]; And ye shall overthrow their altars> and break down their 
pillars, and burn their groves with fire; and ye shall bow down the graven images 
of their Gods, and destroy the name of them out of that p]ace.§ Thou shalt not 
plant thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God, which thou 
shalt make thee.{| And be brake in pieces the images, and cut down the groves, and 
filled their places with the bones of men.^ Enflaming yourselves with idols under 
every green tree, slaying the children in the valleys, under the cliffs of the rocks^ 
Then shall ye know that I am the Lord, when their slain shall be among their idols, 
round about their altars, upon every high hill, in all the tops of the mountains, and 
under every green tree, and under every thick oak, the place where they did offer 
sweet savour to all their idols.** They sacrifice upon the top of the mountain, and 
burn incense upon the hills under oaks, and poplars, and elms, because the shadow 
thereof is good, ft 

A great number of other passages might be brought forward from the sacred 
writings, but sufficient have been adduced to shew, that to resort to groves and con- 
secrated woods, for the purpose of sacrifice and worship, was a custom too much in 
use in the time of Moses and the holy prophets. Dr. Adam Clark, when commenting 
on the 33d verse of the 21st chapter of the book of Genesis, observes, " that the 
original Hebrew word, Eshely has been variously translated, viz. a grove, a planta* 
tion, an orchard or cultivated field, and an oak. From this word, Mr. Parkhurst 
thinks, may be derived the name of the famous asylum opened by Romulus between 
two groves of oaks, at Rome, ^ so we find the oaks were sacred amongst the idolaters 
also. Ye shall be ashamed of the oaks ye have chosen, says Isaiah to the idolatrous 
Israelites; and in Greece, we meet in very early times with the oracle of Jupiter, at 
the oaks of Dodona. Among the Greeks and Romans, we have ^ sacra Jovi quercus,* 

* Geo. cap. xxi. f Exod. cap. xxir. } D^ut. cap. ? ii, § Ibid. cap. xii. J| Ibid. cap. xti. 

f 2 Kiogs, cap. xviii. 4. f saiah, cap. 1?ii. * * Ezek. cap. tI. yer. 6 and 13. 

ft Hoaea, cap. W. See also cap. x. The wretched auperstition of the druidt was curbed, but not annibilatedy by 
the R4>maD8. The Saxons and the Danes reTived it, and probably added to, rather than diminished iti; gloomy aspect* 
Hi1!ft, encircled with a vallum, the foss inside, are supposed by Sir R. €. Hoare to be sites of sacred grofes. See also 
Ou Cange «. Nimeda, Nitas. Fosbrooke says, that they are respected in Scotland at this day. 
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tbe oak sacred to Jupiter^ even to a proverb. And in Gaul and Britain, we fiod the 
lugheftt religious regard paid to the same tree, and to the mistletoe, under the direc- 
tion of the druids, i. e. the oak prophets, or priests, from the Celtic deru^ which is. dje- 
rived from. the i^<r of the Greeks." The temple of Vulcan, in Sicily, wa^ i^itnat^d in 
the)gloom of a^thick wood ; that of Cybele, in the grove of Ida ; that of JupUer H«m- 
mon, as is above noted^ in the grove of Dodpna; apd that of Apollo, in the grOve of 
Dafpbne, The Persians erected their altars on high hills, and the Indians, worshipped 
their deities under tall green trees. Maximus Tyrius tells us, that the Celtic race 
worshipped Jupiter, of whom they make the highest oaks the representative ; a«d 
Grolluh> in his Memoirs of Franch Comite, informs us, that one of the druidical 
maxims was, that none should be instructed but in the sacred groves. Tacttus 
repeatedly mentions the sacred groves of the Germans. ^^ Effigiesque, et signa 
qusedam,* detracta lucis, in prcelium ferunt." Again, ^^ Ceterum, nee cohifoere 
parietibus deos^ neque in uUam humani oris speciem adsimulare, ex magnitudine 
c^elestium arbitrantur : lucosac nemoraconsecrant, deorumque nominibus appellant 
secretum Ulud: quod sola reverentia vident." And further^ ^^ State tempore in 
silvam,auguriis patrum et prisca formidine sacram, omnes ejusdem sanguinis populi 
legationibus coeunt, csesoque publico homine celebrant barbari ritus horrenda 
primordia. Est et alia luco reverentia. Nemo nisi vinculo ligatus ingreditur, ut 
minor, et potestatem numinis prae se ferens : si forte prolapsus est, attolli et insur- 
gere baud licitum : per humum evolvuntur : eoque omnis superstitio respieit, tarn- 
quam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator omnium deus, cetera subjecta atque parentia." 
From Ross we likewise learn, that the old Lithuanians, Petonians^ Hungarians, &c. 
ascribed divinity and worship to trees ; and the taller the tree, the more adoration it 
was deemed worthy to receive; and when the more pure and evangelizing precepts 
. of Jesus were propounded to them, they were exhorted to cut down the objects of 
their worship ; but none would venture to do that, until the preachers of Christianity 
set the example, and on that being done, they soon began loudly to complain to their 
prince, of the indignity offered to their gods ; ^^ whereupon,'' says Olave, *^ the 
preachers were presently commanded to abandon the country, and so these dogs 
returned to their vomit." Basil Kennett, in his Antiquities of Rome, when speaking 
of the temples in that " eternal city/' observes : ^^ The superstition of consecrating 
groves and woods to the honour of the deities, was a practice v6ry usual with the 
ancients. For not to speak of those mentioned in the holy scriptures, Pliny assures 
us, that ^ trees in old times served for the temples of the Gods.' ^ The Romans, too, 
were great admirers of this sort of worship, and therefore had their luei in most parts 
of the city, generally dedicated to some particular deity.' " 

The wretched superstition of the Druids was curbed, but not annihilated, by the 
Romans ; changed indeed in aspect, but not rendered more pure in its nature, or les& 
objectionable in its tendency. The Saxons and Danes, strangers to the effulgent 
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by facts. Much of the wood in the vicinity of Sprotbrough, Warmsworth^ Edling- 
ton, Wadworth, Conisbrbugh, TickhiU, Roche Abbey, &c. flourishes on a thin lime- 
stone soil. Indeed, the noble and majestic oaks surrounding the lovely residence 
of the Earl of Scarborough, prove the futility of all arguments tending to that end. 

Dispensing, however, with any farther observations on this part of the subject, 
we would beg leave to refer our readers to the second volume of Camden's Britannia, 
where they will find, that woods and groves were held sacred in the highlands of 
Scotland, so late as the age of Queen Elizabeth. On one occasion he remarks, ^^ In 
the parish of Killirney, and shire of Nairn, is a grove, encircled with a trench or dry 
ditch, having two entries into it : all who live near it account it sacred, and will nc4 
so much as cut a rod out of it." 

The gloomy sanctuaries of the Druids were most certainly in full unison with 
their religious creed. The mysterious obscurity, and " deep tranquillity," attendant 
on these stupendous temples, were sufficient to awe, if not to tranquillize the throb- 
bing hearts of the ignorant and superstitious devotees. Immured in the shade of a 
vast, thick, and mazy wood, the approaches to which, it is probable, were zig-zag 
and intricate, no fitter place could have been devised to entangle the mind of man 
during the reign of ^^superstition's monarch." Night is ever favourable to medi- 
tation, but it is also the prolific mother of idle fancies and fanatic schemes : hence it 
is, that most of our monastic cells were placed in deep dells and recluse corners. 
All our most early religious edifices were from the same cause, also, left extremely 
gloomy, and it was not until the reign of the second or third Edward, that the orb of 
day could find access to their interior. 

Convinced as we are, as to the truth of the old theory, we are not so ^^ wedded 
to it," as to believe it to be without exceptions. Caesar expressly mentions the 
private and public sacrifices of the Druids. ^^ llli rebus divinis intersnnt, sacrificia 
publica ac privata procurant, religiones interpretantur."* And when we call to our 
remembrance the care which was exercisied by that body of men, to prevent their 
doctrines from being generally known and understood, we can scarcely suppose, that 
the place where was held their national synod, would be the theatre of their initiatory 
discipline. The interpretation of the will of the Gods, the education of children, 
the choice of a successor, the chaunting of their mysterious rites, &c. belonging 
exclusively to the druids, would, it is reasonable to suppose, be exercised at their 
private altars, to which the sacred tribe only would gain admission; while on all 
occasions of universal interest, with the attendance of the archdruid, a general as- 
sembly of the order, together with the principal nobility of the nation or district,. 

* De Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 12. 
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would repair to a temple of greater magnitude^ and more national character. The 
great annual assembly in Gaul^ was at a consecrated place in the territories of the 
Carnutes; and it is not unlikely ^ that all national conferences^ for the south and 
west of England were held on Salisbury plain.* 

Mr. Duke acknowledges, that the '^ ancient authors certainly represent the 
druids as resorting to woods and groves^" and confesses, that ^' he knows not how 
to reconcile such representations with the fact, that the structures of stone usually 
denominated druidical temples, are ever found in the most open and champaign 
countries/' In this assertion, Mr. Duke, we conceive, is not fully borne out by facts. 
The noted trasple in the county of Derby, called Arbourlow, is not in a champaign 
country ; but^ on the contrary, it is placed on a height, but little exceeded in ele- 
vation by any in that mountainous district. Numberless other temples, highly 
elevated, may be met with in several parts of the United Kingdom. 

Difficult however as a reconciliation may seem, the whole problem would be 
tolved if it were admitted that two orders of temples had then existence, public and 
private. Both are spoken of by Ciesar, and both remain, if magnitude in dimensions 
and eligibility in construction be allowed as criterions for judgment ; but the former 
being more extensive and better calculated to resisttheencroachmentsof time, con- 
tinues the most prominently bold and conspicuonstf 

Thus thenwe see, that the temples of our British ancestors were probably of two 
kinds, and destined for two very different ends. Both were circular^ enclosed by 
a foss, and consisted of rude upright stones with ocqasionai transoms, unskilfully 
mortised. In the centre of the area, was placed the sanctum sanctorum^ in which 
was situated the altar, whereon the priest sacrificed, and attempted to learn the will 
of the Gods by an inspection of the quivering limbs, &c. of the immolated victim. 
On all important occasions, and when threatened by the calamities oi war, they 
scrupled not to sacrifice their fellow men at the shrine of Mars, and thus impiously 
endeavoured to appease the wrath oi God by human blood •"f' 

This mode of learning the will of the deity, forms, in our estimation, one of the 
most objectionable traits in the history of idolatry, and exhibits in a striking manner, 
the depraved state into which the human intellect had sunk, ere the promulgation 
of Christianity. 

* C«tar, ot tat. 
f De Bel. Gal. cap. xv. aadthe note in the tame page. Taeitoi haa rMenkly been ealicd ** a bate calumoialar/' 
bjr a geatlemaa beariog the tigMtare of Af eriia in the Geotlenan^s Magazine, May LS24, for attribtttiog buman aacri- 
fioes to the dniids. Had MerliOi however, uken the paina to oonsnlt Ctesar, Pliny, Huelooins, Liican, Cato, Juttio, 
&e. be would have spared his invective \ fyt no fact In Sttdent history can be better established ; not only as it respccta 
the BntoASi bat other natHwatikewise* 
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Concerning the altar of the ancients, that indispenaable requisite of a temple^ 
Mr. Toland thus remarks: ^< The Druids' altars were commonly in the middle of 
the temples, near the great Colossus, of whidi presently ; as there is now such a 
one at Carn-Lhechart in the parish of Lhan-Gyvelach in Glamorganshire, besides 
that which I mentioned before in Scotland. They are by the Wel^ in the singular 
number called KisUvaen that is a stone*chest, and in the plural KisHeu^^aen, stone- 
chests. These names, with a small variation, are good Irish : but the things quite 
diiferent from those real stone-chests or coffins, commonly of one block and the lid, 
that are in many places found under ground. The vulgar Irish call these altars 
Dermot and Oranta^s bed. This last was the daughter of the King Carmme 
Ulfhady and Wife to Fin itfoe; from whom, as invincible a general and champion 
as he is reported to have been, she took it in her head, as women will sometimes have 
such fancies, to run away with a iiobleman, called Dermant O^Duvwg ; but faeiag 
pursued every where, the ignorant country people say, they were entertained a night 
in every quarter-land or village of Ireland ; where the inhabitants, sympa- 
thizing with their affections, and doing to others what they would be done unto, 
made these beds both for their resting and hiding place. The Poets, you may 
imagine, have not been wanting to embellish this story : and hence it appears, that 
the Druids were planted as thick as parish priests, nay, much thicker. Wherever 
there is a circle without an altar, 'tis certain there was one formerly i as altars are 
found where the circular obelises are mostly or all taken away for other uses, or out 
of aversion to this superstition, or that time has consumed them. They, who» from 
the bones, which are often found near those altars and circles, tho' seldom within 
them, will needs infer, that they were burying places ; forget what Cadsar, Pliny, 
Tacitus, and other authors, write of the human sacrifices offered by the Druids; and 
in mistaking the ashes found in the cams, they show themselves ignorant of those 
several anniversary fires and sacrifices, for which they were reared, as we have shown 
above. The huge coping stones of these earns were in the nature of altars^ and altars 
of the lesser form are frequently found near them ; as now in great Latin and Greek 
churches, there are, besides the high altar, several smaller ones. There is another 
kind of altar much bigger than either of these, consisting of a great number of stones ; 
some of them serving to support the others, by reason of their enormous bulk. These 
the Britons term Cromlech in the singular, CromUcku in the plural numbw; and 
the Irish Cramieaeh or Cromleae^ in the plural Cramleaeha or CVom/MMO. By 
these altars, as in the centre of the circular temples, there commonly stands, or by 
accident lies, a prodigious stone, which was to serve as a pedestal to some Deity r 
for all these Cromleacbs were places of worship} and so called from bowing, the word 
signifying the bowing-stone. There is a Cromlech in Nevern parish in Pembroke* 
shire, where the middle stone is still eighteen fl&et high, and nine broad towards the 
base, growing narrower upwards. There lies by it a piece broken off, ten feet long, 
which seems more then twenty oxen can draw : and therefore they were not Toid of 
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all skill iu the mechanicg, who could set up the whole. Biit one remaining at 
Poictiers in France, supported by fiye lesser stones, exceeds all in the British Islands, 
being sixty feet in circumference/' 

Such being the formation of the ecclesiastical edifices of our British ancestors, it 
would be in vain to look for beauty and proportion, in structures so rudely and simply 
formed* In the preparation of the materials, the chisel was but sparingly used* 
Solidity and vastness, it would seem, constituted the acme of perfection ; while 
mystery and obscurity veiled the mimicry of the votaries of their mythology. 

On the advent of the Bomans, and their eventual establishment in this island, a 
different order of temples soon became prevalent; and instead of the rude and shape- 
less block, magnitude and grace were associated with the gorgeous hierarchy of that 
ambitious people* Within the confines of our district, however, we are not aware 
that such an establishment had existence ; unless their station at Doncaster was 
furnished with an edifice of that character. Such a circumstance is within the scope 
of probability* 

. In their temples, the Bomans cloisely imitated the Greeks, allowing for difference, 
the improvement which experience and lapse of time generally produce* The prin- 
ciples were the same, but the former people decorated the capitals, the entablature, 
&c* with a greater profusion of ornament ; but how far it added to the dignity of the 
whole, is a questionable matter* Whatever number of these structures were erected 
during the Roman domination, and wherever situated, the intestine broils and civil 
commotions, which distracted the Britons, after the abandonment of this island by 
the former people, together with the barbarous and gothic conduct of the Saxons, &c., 
soon so far demolished them, that scarce one stone was left upon another* After the. 
Saxons became evangelized by the pure and wholesome doctrine of Jehovah, a dis- 
position to re-establish and erect sacred edifices, soon became a ruling passion, and 
churches were built in almost every part of the British empire* 

Notwithstanding that great numbers of parochial edifices were in being ere the 
commencement of the twelfth century, that era is generally considered to be the 
most prolific in erections of that nature ; and although several are on record in the 
book of Doomsday^ and other ancient documents, the number there mentioned, does 
not constitute above one-sixth of what we now see dispersed over every part of the 
country* The few edifices that were raised in the days of Edgar, Edward, and other 
pious princes, were in a great measure pulled down, and rebuilt on a more substantial 
and enlarged plan. ^^ The religious of every order, enjoying peace and prosperity, 
displayed the most astonishing ardour in every thing that might increase the splen- 
dour of divine worship. The fervent seal of the ikithful^ prompted them to pull 
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<iown houses and churches everywhere, and rfebtiild thrill i6 ft biittev iiliaili6r;'' t» 
the language of a contemporary historian.* 

The style of architecture prevalent at that zealous period, did not much differ 
from that of the Anglo-Saxons, the churches being generally, ^^ plaiti, low, strolog, 
and dark," having arches of a semicircular make, arid nearly devoid of 61riifaiiietttai 
appendages, examples of which are still extant in the Town-hall of the borotlgk 5f 
Doncaster;t in the western door of Hatfield church $ in the irit^Hoir 6f Alitor, 
Wombwell, &c., as will appear in the progress of our preisent woi^k. 

The diflSculty of marking the distinguishing featurcfS of a Ntirtilidvk attd fi^kon 
church, is indeed very great : and ii is to he lamented, that ilrfidts coitit>et^nt t6 %e 
task should have wholly confined their researches to thlB tagger attd Xnoie pdpukar 
edifices, without even bestowing the least attention on oiir mbr^ humble, bfit dften 
not less interesting country structures, oh which thd bUsy hand of iittagibary Inh 
provemerit,and the gothic innovations of modern ariehitects, have Hot eficercfsed th«ir 
ingenuity, and mangled by their want of skill. This difficulty, howeverift Is IJ€(d^$8iai^ 
to remark, is applicable only to the latter Saxon and early Norman buildings. The near 
approach to the extremes of each are marked by chftrabteril^iic Iin€»akhents, stfflAciehtly 
prominent to denote th^ order to wliich iUey beldtig with fdle^bteYtitfaftfef. 

The Saxon churches, observes the Rev. J. BehfhaM, '• wei^ bftfen (Sl^gant ftibrici, 
and well constructed, as has often been observed befori^, bttt geherttlly Of a moderate 
size, frequently bejgun and ended in five or sfx yeani, or Vi^ iUn€. The works df 
the Normans were large, sumptuous, and iha^riilicent ; of ^r^at length and breadth, 
&nd carried lip to a proportionate height, with two, aiid iioinetifftes ttr^le f angite df 
pillars, one over anotheir, of different dimensions, connect'ed td^^^r by various 
arches, (ail of thein circular,) formuig thereby a lower and UpJ^grfitortteo, and over 
them W gallery ; aiid on iKie oiiltMdfe, three tiers of witfdbt^g. Ih t&e cfelitife, iw(i a 
a lofty strong tower, and sometimes oue or two moi^e added Ut'tife ifbtt eu^i tfo 
front of which generally extended beyond the side aisles of the nave or body of the 
church.**}; 

.".-«,''*'' • * • ' ' ' t 

^ OrderitE. VilAl. Hist. Ebcl^s. nb. t. p. 779, As eitftd hy Df. Bearjr. Bdgar is laid to hftTe b6ilt tboiil fbrty mtujua^ 
tenet. Ing, But. p. 39. 



r t The Saxon edifices, oWrycs Mr. ^entVam, Were, ".^oferas we can jud|«, moft^lqiiii, oV rath^, WHUSlr 
buUdrags, and generally tnrned circular at tiie east end ; in JRyrcA, f eaVly, if nor^iacHj liBembOlE^ tbiiMMbe»,.6U9Mli^ 
.. .. . ^mi^n^mpiu^ii The obtoif mab 



Of justiccv in great citie«,.ib«Di)g)ipiii 4he Roman empire." Tbe oblong mab of tbe^d teeomtod cborab oftSt. Alary, 
tb Doncasteri is yet strikingly manifest 
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ilftf .SH$c)a^t fff g^rvfi oftr pwjffo^e Jp every ^case, ap j^ .epM^?l;j^ J'?|ei:s ^o DuiJjJ^in^s g[ 
*fce y^Ry *ist W«^guito4?> aw? JJ^ tt^er^fore p^t VH^Y?. W;y app^^ici^/e. ''^ ^*" 

The Saxon and Norman orders are not so denominated, because that they were 
fSKJJSB^^^y ih9^ p,e9ple,»]l)Ht in ccy^useq^uence of t^qir exc^luaiyejprevajence ^^uring 
(^tr /^yn«*ty ip Britain. iJ!]Ue fdyie vfhicix jfchey a^^er^e^ to was i(;te yreclan, w m 
l£Mte,^j{>^Q{fn€^^qf ,t]ti^^ ^y.^tem^ as the .^eqlining 3ta;te of ^eartamo^ 
«fl^JWj>WWiit,.ftn4 Vjiififi.wji8ft»t ji)r9.ug^t,h^^^ ihe Romans, a^^ 
«ttlPil»ati,vity/>f.QHr,3|iyiour. • - - ^ 

Most of the churches in the wapentake of StrajfTord and Tickhill, present a 
ff^Si .^^d .motley species of archjitectural skill ; and it Is a singular f^ctj^hj^ the 
|l^j|t%l8,qf sevejcal of them exhibjl.t an earlier origin ^han any other portion o( the 
lWWft4 ^tr,ucture. xSuch^for instance, is the case at Aiuiterfield^ Bawtry,^in^ina^QVy 
^Ung;(oD^ ^irl;>ie<rt^9 ,^t. John's^ near ^Laughton^ and several others. 

»SipgwJV5 JivWeytpr, as ij^.this circumstance, it is not wholly without a parf||I,el 
Sd$e. :iThe.Beiy.|Jphn.Milner9 the ^bleand eloquent historian of Winchester, r^- 
M^Ufif ^^ that^t is not uacommon to meet with portals of churches, which, from their 
|^V>^n df^t^, as well fus from the manner of their building, may be pronoiinc^ed 
§/afH^* Sufhyfpr ipistance, is the door- way of Essenden church, near jStamfor^* 

^* These portals are generally rpuad-headed, an^d contain rude carvings in ffie 
circular part, whilst the door itself is of a square form, tn other respects, l^axoii 
J^l^^s. are known by their compiiratively small dimensions; by the thickness of 
fjl^f^/WMlUf without buttresses, find the diminutive size of their windows, which 
^Y^.rfiundf heaijisxand are w;ithoMt mullions ; by certain low cones, which (reqneixfbf 
.jjdYQr the tow^jrs,,jG(nd,j9ai^^ the corners of tihie buildings; finally, by the coarseness 
^af.ibe.work-^» ^ ■ ' '•:... • - ■ < r. ... 

^Hf^ interior 9f.WickersIeyfTjho|^^ Blyth, Carlton, and several other 

churches in this dji^trict, display evident signs of either Saxon or early Normiw 
architecture, in the arches which sustain the naves ; while the churches of Rossihg- 
^qfi^ Bi^^mwith, &c. exhibit, in the arches under which we pass out of the naves into 
i^iP^^n^l^if^k sp^imens of ^the Saxon chevron. 

t^qse ^of m;er.4Ate, preset a rich display of Gorman art, and command' our 
Mtft9]tiff<^.^7:^j^^.,£!^9t^?4^^ figures which too fre4q[uently decorate the ex ^rior 

^^ • Milner's £m«7» p. 28. 
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interior ; this is particularly the case at Austerfield, 4ston9 Fishlake, St. Jena's, 
Edliagton^ &c.; while the grand and truly antique font^ in the church of Thorpe* 
Salvain^ presents to our view a fine example of Saxonic ornaments^ the subjects of 
which are selected from Scripture. 

In whatever science innovation may be admitted, its adoption, on a general scale, 
is often slowly available ; and notwithstanding its advantages, in beauty or utility, 
it rarely makes rapid advances : hence it is, that a number of churches, and other 
edifices, erected in the twelfth century, exhibit, in the formation of their arches, the 
decoration of the capitals of their pillars, and in the general contour of the whole 
structure, a mixed system, referable to different ages and to different architects. 

In the beginning of the above century, when the circular order had prevailed 
from the infancy of time, and had produced some of the most magnificent and 
gigantic buildings the world ever witnessed, a new era sprung from the ruins of 
time, well calculated to astonish posterity, and induce them to inquire, by what 
means so fine and delicate an art should arrive at the very acme of perfection, when 
every other science was comparatively on the verge of ruin. In this inquiry, how- 
ever, it behoves us not to meddle, lest we should be involved in an investigation too 
prolix for our introductory pages, and too subtle for our limited powers. However, 
we would so far premise, that the leisure, the ambition, the riches, the influence, and 
the chaste architect urstl views of the first class of our early elegy, were the principal 
causes of that bold and successful departure from a system that was rendered vene- 
rable by time, and almost universal in its adoption. 

A succession of ages, aided by a disposition to excel, produced a series of inno^ 
vations, cognizable only by the eye of a judicious critic. Its first appearance was in 
the age of our second Henry, and is generally, but ilery erroneously, denominated 
the latter Gothic, but which, in fact, has nothing Gothic in its formation. It became 
generally prevalent in the reign of Henry HI., and continued the unexceptionable 
order of building, until the era of the reformation ; but we are willing to allow, that 
anterior to the time of Henry YIH., it had lost in grandeur and sublimity, what it 
gained in redundancy of decoration and superfluity of ornament. 

In the early specimens of the old English, or cathedral order, the walls were 
much higher than they were during the prevalence of the circular mode of building, 
and. less cumbersome ; a practice which necessarily gave rise to the adoption of 
buttresses on the iexterior of the wall, *' the doors and windows were wider and loftier, 
'and the arches of both were no longer semicircular, but pointed, and sometimes 
ornamented with clusters of pillars on each side^ and a great variety of carvings; 
the large windows had mullions of stone, for ornament, and for the convenience of 
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fixing the glass. The pillars that supported the roof were lofty and slender^ and 
frequently surrounded with small pillars, which made them appear like a cluster ; 
the arches of the roof, like those of the doors and windows, were pointed ; the roof 
was covered with lead, and the fabric ornamented on the top of each end with pin- 
nacles, and with a tower over the middle of the cross," like those of Doncaster, 
Rotherham, Sheffield, and Hatfield ; '^ on which, about the end of this period, very 
lofty spires of wood and stone began to be erected. This mode of building, which, 
with some variation, flourished more than three centuries, produced many stupendous 
ediKces, which are still viewed with pleasure and admiration. Many of these magni- 
ficent structures were built with stone, brought from the quarries in Normandy, which 
very much enhanced the expence of their erection."* 

With respect to the introduction, or rather invention, of the pointed style, much 
difference of opinion prevails. The great architect of St. Paul's, in London, and 
Mr. Evelyn, attribute its invention to the Goths and Vandals, who, ^^ having demo- 
lished the Greek and Roman architecture, introduced in its stead, a certain fantastical 
and licentious manner of building, which we have since called modern or Gothic.^t 

In refutation of this opinion, we need only observe, that both the Goths and 
Vandals were driven from the civilized world in the early part of the eighth century; 
and it does not appear, that the pointed style, or this <^ fantastical and licentious 
manner of building," was adopted or known, until the reign of our Henry II. ; and 
Sir Christopher, as if at variance with himself, says, that what we call the '^ Gothic, 
ought properly and truly to be named Saracenic architecture, refined by the 
Christians, which first of all began in the east, after the fall of the Greek empire." 
This, likewise, as is satisfactorily proved by the Bev. Mr. Milner, is a position equally 
untenable with the former, and may be overthrown by a mere view of the drawings, 
&c. made by travellers into the eastX Mr. Warburton, also, gives to the Goths tl^e 
invention of this sublime mode, and imagines the order to have been first suggested 
by the intersecting position of the boughs and branches of trees, and, ^^ that no at* 
tentive observer ever viewed a regular avenue of well grown trees, intermixing their 
branches overhead ; but it presently put him in mind of the long vista through a 
Gothic cathedral."^ 

* Henry's Hist. Gt Britain, tol. vi. p. 185, and Milner's Esaay on Gothic Architectnre. 

f Wren's Pareotalia, cited by Efelyn. 

X That indostrioos antiquary, the Rer. T. D. Fosbroke, asseru, that the pointed, or lancet style of building, ori. 

ginated in tlie east, passed through Italy and France to England, and that we owe the introduction oi it here to Bishop 

. Be Lacy, some time about the year 1202. He also avers, on the authority of Clarke, that the pointed style may h% 

seen in the arches of the aqueducts built by Trajan, and in the ruins of Pompeii, and that the Nilometer, built in 833, 

contains perfect pointed arches. See bis JBncyelopoedia, toI. i. p. 80. 

• § See his Notes on Pope's Epistles. 
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That i^ pointed^ ratker ^finii ike circular order, should 'Dot lia^e geoeraiL^ pre* 
^iled, appears to us an enigma not unworthy of solirtron. That it wbb the first and 
ttost natural tsystem of building, is evident ; and although the narrow and confined 
-domes of subterranean excavatioHs, or the spadious conoave of 'heaven^ might suggest 
•the semicircular mode to the minds of our early ancestors ; the imperious mandate 
(ti necessity, and *their ignorance of a necessary support for a well turned currey 
•compelled them <to adopt the pyramidical figure in all their most early buildings ; 
^nd it would be«ome time ere the entrance into their dwellings, or the aperture for 
'the admission of light,&c. departed from a triangular and quadrangular, to that of 
4iny other form. Indeed, ^some of the most early specimens of the pointed order do 
not widely deviate in their arches from the two sides of a triangle ; and we may .pro- 
bably not be accused of unreasonableness and inconsistency, in supposing, that it» 
^origin was rather the eiSect of accident or necessity^'than the preconceived model of 
iany individasfl. 

^e dreadful tempests ^hi<ih arose in the BHtidh nation, after the departure of 

^ihe Romans, and the invasion of the Saxons, have been mournfuUydepicted by the 

penofGildas; and it is questionable, whether these desperate and heart-rending 

^feud« left entire a -single imonuuient of Roman grandeur within the confines of the 

Eki^lidh nation. 

The dideit specimen of an^eeifelesiasficaledificeini the British empire, is^ we pre^ 
^'sttme, the o^e described bySmart Letheuillier, £sq. This unique structure is wholly 
^^^ composed of the trunks of lai^eoalcs, split and roughly, hewed on bothjiides. They 
are set npright, aiid close to each other, IxHng let into a sill at the bottom, and a 
\plttte at <be 4op, «Wbere^ey *are^ fastened with wooden pins. This was the wh«rfe of 
•4he original M>ric,' whidi "remains eiltire, though much corroHled and worn- by lengtii 
'*t>f time. It is'twentyi-ntnefeefr nineinches long, fourteen feet wide, and five feet ais 
«4nehes high on the sides, ^hieh support the primitive roof,'^* Antiquated,^ however, 
''te^sthat pride' of^GreemMed, we ^o not^cidduce it as claiming a British original^ 
'^bhi be<*ame weregaM it as-a-piece of architecturcitapproaching nearer to that species 
<H>f J^vAklmg/ than^any^iAher structure^ithwhich we are acquainted. " 

Mr. Milner, whose ideas on this subject ought, on every occasion, to be treated with 
respect, isof opinion^ithat tiie4>otnted, or laiicet.€Nrder;<took its rise from the inter- 
secting circular arches, sofrequeutly)prevBleiit in the/djead walls of our Norman struc« 
itufies ; .and Joie^bringi^ foiiward^iafiianiinfitaii«e,caiSftriQs.p{<Qp^;[i7^ 
marches,* in "suppcHpt of fans'' hypothesis. ^^iPiB probable;" observes this able writer^ 
'*^ that the first j?pen pointed antjhes ia^Bur^Qp?^ w«exQ tbe t|f,e^j;y.^([ijj)do,?T?^fl^«^^^^ 
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by tbat great patron of arehitectut e, Henry de Blmn^ brother of King Stephen , and 
BiAop of Wiix^ester^ in thl& cbeir of the church of St. Cross, near that city, which 
structure h^ certainly raiiedt, between the years 1132 and 1130. These consist e{ 
openings vmie in the intersecting parts of semicircular arches, which cross each 
othi^r. Thie ocular evidence of this^ taken along with the ascertained date of the 
work> in a suflkient proofs that to tlie aocidental Norman ornaments of intersecting 
arcades^ we are indebted fo^ the invention of pointed ardbes and pointed architecture. 

^^{f any man choose to dispute 4he .proof, he cawiot, at least, deny the fhct, that 
open pointed archets to the nulnber bf twenty^ were seen together under intersecting 
arches, in an English chttrchi, betw^fen the years U32 and 1136* As the dbov^- 
mentioned prelate proceeded in his building from the east or choir end, (which, on 
all such occasions, was first erected and rendered fit for divine service,) to the tran- 
sept, the tower, and the nave of the diureb, he made many otiier pointed arabes, 
some of them obtusely, others ^cetiMtdiy pointed ; intermised, however, wi& a still 
greater proportion of circNilar, arid other Saxon woflu In 1138, he built the castle 
of Farnhanr, where his pointed arch^, resting ^a huge »8anon .oolumns, are still to 
be Seen."* 

As the'bttilding c^ chufchesymona^toriea, Ac. waslesteemed a^pionannd laudable 
undertaking, thiB profession of an architect became an honourable avocation, and 
did not fail to command the attention of eminent characters in every walk of life. 
The taionarch^the bidiop, and the baron, vieing with each other through a succession 
of ages ultimately brought Aat sublime system to a degree of perfection, in no wise 
compatible with the i^e in which it so successfully flourished, or in unison with the 
general state of the arts at that early pet i'od. Thi» isa curious and singular fact. 

Asa zeal to eiicel kept the mind in )a continual state of tension, el^;ance and 
grandeur proportionably advanced, and was eventually the means of producing some 
of the most superb and majestic irtruetures thdithe world had hitherto seen ; some 
of which yet exist,- and proiidly defy comparison. In the latter part of Ae thirteenth 
century, the most fashionable pillars were composed of Purbeck marble, round, and 
milchnkleMfefter tiMm«tlMMie'^f mbrb ^earfy^te* These were generally encompassed 
wiA defndbed'^shafks^^f 'thdume material, ^< having e»sh:nioapital adorned vtiih 
loliilgei which>jttihh^4bnlied kme^kgosit «Apitel#»r^the^dMlie.pili»^ Abont^the 
oiiddle of thethifffeteth,^r4i&b b^ginninqg^of <Jie ^toi i rtcei lth:contnry> fiilntiog oirgfosi 
became'v^r)!^pretalent»; 4he*wiBdiiita iweit^ then made nsdrel^^ but naiirraiwietyi^ilh 
a view to display that nice art in an advantageous manner; and on the introduction of 
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bells into sacred edifices, steeples, magnificently ornamented, wer^ erected for their re- 
ception ;* which circumstance was again productive of a trifling; innovation in the 
style and formation of ecclesiastical architecture. Those structures which owe their 
foundation, or rather rebuilding, to the latter part of the fourteenth century, may be 
distinguished from the earlier edifices, ^' by an assemblage of shafts, united," forming 
an elegant, tall, and slender, but strong and solid column, bearing fine and accu- 
rately pointed arches, as is fully and beautifully exemplified in what remains of the 
abbey of Roche. The western windows, in particular, occupied a great portion of 
that end of the building ; as is instanced in the church of Doncaster, where, from the 
slenderness of the mullions and transoms, and their fanciful and ramified compart- 
ments, they are calculated to throw a body of light into the interior of the building, 
which at once dispels the gloom and awe so frequent in more early erections. 

To one unacquainted with the means by which these magnificent and stupendous 
fabrics were raised, a sensation of amazement is naturally created, when his eyes come 
in contact with the cathedral churches of York, Lincoln, &c. ; and more especially 
so, when he examines with attention the unity of design and consistency of decoration 
manifested throughout the whole edifice. In most of our country structures, this 
unity is wanting. In the church of Rotherham, which is unquestionably the most 
superb ecclesiastical building in the wapentake, some redundancies are observable. 
This admixture, however, is not diflScult to be accounted for; and all who ara ac- 
quainted with the manner andmeans by which they were constructed, will not wonder 
at their uncouth, and frequently homonymous aspect. A great majority of our 
country churches are of Norman foundation, and were generally much contracted in 
their dimensions. Built by men, often deficient in skill and pecuniary means, 
especially the subordinate ones, they were but rarely calculated for the accommo- 
dation of large congregations ; and as population increased, and the science of archi- 
tecture became better understood, alterations, and enlargements, by subsequent 
patrons, were often effected upon the old structure ; thus it is, that design, in most 
of them, is wholly absent, and a motley group of ill executed masonry classed in an 
indiscriminate manner with elegance and chastity of workmanship. 

The gigantic and magnificent edifices reared in various parts of Britain, are 
admirably adapted to excite, not only religious awe and profound veneration, but 
an ethusiasm and sublimity of thought, far exceeding the tame and lifeless emotioned 
created by buildings of modern date. On a view of the zeal of former ages, much 
of the wonder excited in the minds of the uninformed portion of mankind, as to 

* It is iiocertain, by whom the introdactioo of bells into churohen was effected. It is generally sopposed, that they 
were invented by the Italians, and made first at Campania. Oriii^inally , the rinj^ ing of them was con6ned to the priests ; 
afterwards, to persons incapable of other ofRces. Formerly, a ringer was deemed an honourable avocation. Sir Matthsw 
Hale is said to hare belonged to a set of bell-ringers, and Anthony Wood leaned the same art. Umifhini. 
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the means whereby these proud memorials of our pious ancestors were built, will 
subside, if he would take the pains to inquire into the nature and origin of that 
association of ideas, which prevailed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We are 
informed by Ingulph, that when Joffred, abbot of Groyland monastery, determined 
upon rebuilding the church of that renowned convent, he resolved to do it .up9n>fH 
magnificent a scale, as the age in which he lived (A. D. 1106) would afford^) 9j^f?/^ff| 
this, he obtained a bull from the Archbishops of Canterbury and York,,f.^i4|^Q{|}i^ 
with a third part of all the penances for sin, to those who contrib»^4<^%RJ(^btn8 
towards the building of that church. This bull was directed, not Q^lyApjihfiJijf^fl 
of France and Scotland, but to all other kings, earls, barons, ar^bb^hop9iicb>$k^^{>& 
abbots, priors, rectors, presbyters, and clerks, and to all true believers in Christ, 
rich and poor, in all Christian kingdoms. To make the best use^iC^fitJ^'^ibHll^-rbfJ^^nt 
two of his most eloquent monks to proclaim it all over France ap4oKl^p<}@raii t^ 
other monks into Scotland, two into Denmark and Norway, two into Wales, Corn- 
wall, and Ireland, and others into different parts of Englandiiff 'i(/^^Sty;:4bfsft)Pfflpis," 
says this historian, ^^ the wonderful benefits granted to all ih^iQmUibufyfrSiiiOirtffi(g 
building of this church, were published to the ends of the earth, ^nd great tiei^^^f 
treasure and yellow metal flowed in from all countries upon the venerable Bbf)^ 
Sotfredf and encouraged him to lay the foundation of his church."* Having spent 
about four years in collecting mountains of different kinds of marble^ from quarries 
both at home and abroad, together with great quantities of lime, iron, brass, and 
odier materials for building, he fixed a day for the great ceremony of laying the 
first stone, which he contrived to make a very effectual means of raising the super- 
structure ; for on the long expected day, the feast of the holy virgins, Jtelicitas and . 
Perpetndy an immense multitude of earls^ barons, and knights, with their ladies 
and families; of abbots, priors, monks, nuns, clerks, and persons of all ranks^ 
arrived at Croyland to assist at the ceremony. The pious abbot, Joffred, began by 
laying prayers, and shedding a flood of tears. Then each of the earls, barons, and 
knights, with their ladies, sons, and .daughters, the abbots, clerks, and others, laid 
a ston^, and upon it depoi^ted a s»m of money, a grant of lands, tithes or patronages^ 
#r a premise 6ff stone, lime^ wood^ labour, or carriage, to assist in building the 
^urefa« 

*^ After the termination of the ceremony, the abbot entertained the whole coin« 
pany, amounting to ^,000 persons, at dinner* To this entertainment they were well 
entitled ; for the money and grants of different kinds, which they had deposited 
4if>on'*the foundation stones, were alone sufficient to have raised a very noble fabric. 
Sy BHdWke these, the clergy inspired kings, nobles, and people of all ranks with so 
ardent. a spirit fpr these pious works^ that in the course of this period, almost all the 

* P^ Bleten'f ConU of Hlst»of Iiifttlph^ p. 112> 
h t 
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sacred edifices in England were rebuilt, and many hundreds of new ones raised from 
their foundations."* 

A similar appeal to the passions of the present generation^ would not produce 
the! same effect. Ignorance and superstition are not yet completely eradicated from 
the tki^^ of man ; their power is yet lamentably conspicuous, and rides triumphantly 
on theipfn^ohs of authority : but their density is less compact, and the progressive 
iSlffusfbti^olP knowledge amongst all ranks of people, offers fair to hurl them from 
th^reii]lneilce> and substitute in their stead, sobriety of thought and consistency of 
aiitioii^ becoming the character of an enlightened and prosperous people. 

' • Oiirattentmh'i^all now be directed, for a short time^ to the military order of 
the sieime perio<ls;• 
In the infancy' of the art of war, strength of fortification was not requisite in the 
liam^ degree' ks modern practice in that destructive and hellish propensity has ren- 
dered *it. Th^ Ifeeble efforts of a savage tribe, and the inefficient power of mere 
•physical force, devoid of the aid of mechanical agency, required but little ingenuity, 
knd as little time, to frustrate the best concerted scheme that could be formed in 
the councils of remote antiquity. ^^ Knowledge is power." The only or principal 
defensive earth-works or fortresses, decidedly British, consist in stupendous banks 
of earth, ditches, &c., as is palpably manifest by the entrenchments on Wincobank- 
faill, &c. Tacitus, it is true, informs us, that the free town of Verulamium received 
an overthrow, in consequence of the barbarians forsaking their castles and forts ;t 
and the erudite Mr. King takes great pains to prove, that castles of no ordinary 
strength were in existence during the dynasty of our British princes. 

That castellated structures had existence before the arrival of the Romans, is 
extremely questionable; and although a number of military edifices, dissimilar in 
their architectural features from Roman or Saxon models, are to be met with in 
Wales and elsewhere, it would, we should presume, be more safe to assign the era 
of their erection to the second or third century after Christ. The rude and barbarous 
manner in which the aborigines had constructed their ecclesiastical and domestic 
buildings, (if we be allowed so to denominate them,) imparts to us but a poor idea 
of their attainments in the masonic art. 

^* The opinions of Mr. King," remarks a very intelligent writer, " in reference, to 
a seeming imitation of the style of various early nations, observable in numerous 

* Henry, on the authority of (ngiilph, Spotsvrood, and Grosse* See also, Selden on Tytbes, p. 324. 
t Tacit. Ann. lih. x\r. cap. 33 ; so rendered by Greenway ; but Gordon^ with greater propriety, has tiaasUted Um 
passage somewhat different. See his Tacitus, tol. i. p. 372. 
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antiquities of England and Wales, are probably no more than fanciful pursuits of an 
argument^ founded on the similarity to be ascertained in the rude works of nearly 
all countries. We may, however, with safety deem it likely, that there are still to 
be seen vestiges of fortified buildings, constructed by the Britons, while they pre- 
served their national name and partial independence. We know that the skill of 
British workmen is much praised by ancient writers; and it is recorded, that many 
were taken to assist in foreign works, by Maximus and Honorius. To waive a con- 
sideration of earlier ages, it would appear probable^ that the princes who obtained 
away in different parts of the island, might call into exercise the useful talent so 
well attested, during the opposition to the progressive encroachments of the Saxons."* 

The hints left us by Csesar, Tacitus, &c. on this subject, as well as on many others^ 
are of too general a character to be definite, and the quotation we have already made 
from th© latter, would have been more correctly rendered as follows : " The inhabi- 
tants of the municipal town of Verulamium^ were also put. to the sword^ and their 
places of strength abandoned to the mercy of the enemy, through the flight of the 
barbarians.""f' These places of strength are defined by Csesar to be, ^^ places situ- 
ated in the midst of woods^ strongly fortified both by nature and art^ and encircled 
by a ditch and rampart.":|: In another part of his commentaries, he observes : ^^ Ipse 
noctu progressus miliia passuum circiter xii, hostium copias conspicatus est. Illi 
equitatu atque essedis ad flumen progress!, ex loco superiore nostros prohibere, et 
proelium committere cceperunt. Bepuisi ab equitatu, se in silvas abdiderunt^ locum 
nacti, egregie et natura et opera munitum, quem domestic! belli, ut videbatur, causa 
jam ante prseparaverant : nam crebris arboribus succisis, omnes introitus erant prae- 
clusi."§ Hence we would conclude, that there is not within the confines of the 
British empire, a military structure that has any claim to an origin anterior to the 
Christian era, although it may not be an untenable position maintained by those 
antiquaries, who assert that such places of defence, were reared by our Cambrian 
brethern, before, or immediately after the departure of the Romans from Britain* 

On the invasion of the Romans, however, military, like civil and ecclesiastical 
architecture, in this nation, assumed a new and imposing spectacle. Instead of the 
slight and inefficacious defence formed by either trees or chariots, those of more sub*- 
stantial form began to appear, and multiplied in numbef as their conquests were 
extended. " Wherever the Romans conquered, they civilized," is a proverb no 
less true of, than creditable to, that astonishing race of men. Towns were built^ 

* Brewer's fotrodactioD, p. 238. 
f The translation we bare here fpfen, agrees in substance with that of Murphy. 
X Cm. de Bell. Gall. lib. ▼. cap. 21 ; and Strabo, &c. as cited in the note. See the Belphin ed. 

§ Ibid. lib. T. cap. 9. 
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enclosed by massy walls and deep ditches ; with temples, theatres, castles, and baths^ 
which the lapse of seventeen centuries has not been able totally to destroy ; but it 
does not appear probable, that any Boman structure, of a castellated natureyhad 
ever existence within the limits of the district under our review. 

On the abandonment of Britain by the Bomans, and the arrival of the Saxons, 
together with the depredations of the Pictsand Scots, a woful and destructive change 
ensued, Those savage and furious pagans had not been accustomed to the effemi* 
nate arts introduced and encouraged by the policy and habits of the ambitious Bo- 
mans ; and not knowing their utility, they despised their culture. Accustomed to 
live in wretched and loathsome hovels, " built of wood and earth, and covered by 
boughs of trees, or straw and reeds,'' the elegance of Boman grandeur was not to 
them attractive. For two hundred years or more, a reckless demolition of the 
architecture of imperial Bome unceasingly prevailed, until at length, but very few 
ediKces were left entire. On the full establishment of the heptarchy, and a resto* 
ration of peace, its several princes began to secure their possessions by the erection 
of a number of bulwarks of defence, in almost every part of Britain, some few proud 
memorials whereof yet exist. The few structures of Saxon original, are distinguished 
by being rudely imitative of the Boman or Grecian style, the walls were intolerably 
thick, the structure low and gloomy, with arches of contracted semicircular make^ 
and plain unornamented pillars. The noble and imposing fortress at Conisbrough, 
exhibits, in some of its vestiges, the ensigns of a Saxon castle; but the alteratioos 
wrought upon it by the Warren family, to which it was given by the Conqueror, 
have imparted to it the air of a Norman building. It is a singularly curious ediHoe^ 
and the principal portal of the keep has scarcely an equal. But of this, more 
hereafter. 

The interior of those edifices was divided into three apartments, or stories, with a 
vault or dungeon beneath. The ground-Hoor was truly a cheerless habitation, and 
solely adapted to security, having not the remotest claim to comfort or convenience; 
such, indeed, has been the case with that interesting remain, which, in despite of 
the dilapidations of time, yet frowns o^'er its vicinity, in dauntless and defying 
majesty.* 

On the advent of the Conqueror, in A. D. 1086, castles soon became everywhere 
itbundant. Kings at war with their nobles, and the nobles at war with eacii other; 
^^the people oppressed, attached to the soil, disposed of like cattle, and lying at 
the mercy of the great. The country everywhere crowded with castles, the nurseries 
of rebellion, the retreats of plunderers, the dens of the lazy and profligate, and the 

* See our article on Conisbroag^h, wberea (lill and circumstantfal account of this iateresting edifice is glren. 
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«eato of riot and debauchery j"* England was at that period one continued line of 
defence, and every town of note, or important pass, presented the towering battle- 
ments of a proud and lawless baronial residence. 

In the delineation of the characteristic marks of a Norman fortress, the reader 
ifkWi not expect to find in this compendium, a long and detailed account* In that 
age of heroism and chivalry^ it is true, the great traits of Norman art exhibit a pro- 
minent and obvious series of a system peculiarly featured, referable only to that 
eventful period. Nevertheless, their most early specimens approach so closely to 
the latter Saxon, that it requires a tolerable range of experimental knowledge to 
deHne, or distinguish the precise line that separates one from the other. In their 
earliest productions, a mixed order is generally prevalent, and was probably the 
joint efforts of Saxon and Norman artists ; and it was not until the reign of the 
second William, or his sucessor, Stephen, that they began to assume a character truly 
national. 

ilisthe feudal system advanced in power, and the imperious effrontery of baronial 
insolence acquired strength, the number of castles greatly increased, until, even- 
tually, it was found necessary to restrain their augmentation by a special act of par- 
liament. The great Alfred complained, that there was scarcely a well fortified 
castle in his dominions ; this deficiency, however, was amply remedied by the Nor- 
mans, who, comparatively speakin<;, covered the earth with piles of stone. ^' The 
erection of many royal castles, built by means of public contributions, and defended 
by national soldiery, was evidently a felicitous step towards the independence and 
security of the island, William I. however, had an aim more selfish, blended with 
advancement of the national prosperity. In this course of policy, he was follawed 
by his sons; and the barons, thus stimulated, produced an assemblage of fortresses, 
eventually dangerous to the reigning power, and most certainly injurious to the 
coipforts and fair privileges of the inferior classes of society."t 

The concessions obtained by the barons from Kings John and Henry III. endued 
those potent tyrants with very considerable powers, which, together with the lax 
conditions of feudal tenures, and the insolence of low and cowardly ambition, had 
the effect of rendering that order of men a race of petty despots. " Secure in their 
fastnesses of stone, they often derided even the sovereign's retributive threats ^ and 
the crown, too weak for the real good of the country, passed ov<»r their local tyranny 
and oppression; while assured of their loyalty, and calculating on the aid to 
be afforded by their castles in a day of need. The afflictions of the subordinate 

* Bi^land-s Letters on historj, p. 393w It is said^ that in the reign oT Stephen, there were in being no fewer tkftft 
•le? en hundred caslies. 

'\ Brewer's IntroductLuu 
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classes of society^ when castles were so numerous, and their possessors so little re- 
strained by legal maxims of justice and forbearance^ are mentioned in emphatical 
terms by many ancient historians."* 

In viewing those castellated edifices in this repulsive light, we have, however, 
examined them only in their most vulnerable quarter. Castles, like monasteries, 
had their advantages, 9s well as their, disadvantages ; and we conceive that it is 
extremely problematical, whether, if the question were fully and fairly scrutinized, 
the former would not materially preponderate ; and liberty in the one, as well as 
learning and science in the other, be found to have had a secure asylum, amidst 
the ha vocof despotism, and the gloomy rage of ignorance and superstition, so generally 
prevalent in these inauspicious days. Castles were the schools of chivalry, the semi- 
naries of courtesy, the theatres of wit and wisdom, and the stages whereon were 
exercised the festivities of the social hour. Within the walls of those baronial re- 
treats, the day of liberty first dawned, and although, for a season, the lingering mists 
of tyranny and faction obscured its rays, it eventually burst through the clouds of 
error and cruelty, and shone forth in its native and effulgent glory. No loyal and 
patriotic scholar, we are persuaded, can view without emotion, the grey and sombre 
battlements of the crumbling and dilapidated castle of Conisbrough, without calling 
to remembrance the spirited reply of its noble owner, when Edward the first, by 
his commissioners, or in person, attempted an infringement upon his property, in 
virtue of the statute of Quo waranto. This noble and highly gifted peer, when 
asked, by what authority h^ held his lands and privileges, drew forth from its scab- 
bard an old rusty sword, and said. By this instrument do 1 hold my lands, and by 
the same do 1 intend to defend them. Or, in the words of a faithful chronicler, 
^ Our auncestours comminge into this realme with VTilliam Conquerour, conquered 
theyr lands with the'sworde, and wyth the same will 1 defende me from all those 
that shall bee aboute to take them from me ; he did not make a conqueste of this 
realme, owre progenitors were with him as participators and helpers with him."t 

* Brewers Introdaction. To which is prefixed the following- illustratire note : 

<< While noticing^ the injuries which the pro|)erty and domestic peace of thti laborious classes appear to have sustained 
from tlie tyranny of rapacious, sensual chieftains, who were indifferent to remonstrance, when shielded by massy lines of 
fortifications, it must be observed, that the castle of the baron afforded to the trader and artizau some occasional 
protection. Markets and fairs were exposed to considerable dani^fer in these turbulent times, from open rapine, or covert 
but determinate injustice. By a law of William f., it was decreed, that all fairs and markets should be kept in * forti- 
fied cities, towns, or castles/ Althou^^h this law had probably lor its chief object, a careful collection of the royal tolls ; 
the security afforded by the castle, and the redress to be there obtaiaed in cases of dispute, were circumstances of great 
public advantage." 

These considerations we conceive to be the chief cause, why the Saxon towns, Tickhill, Doncaster, &c. removed from 
their old sites, with a view oi' availing themselves of the shelter their Norman fortresses afforded. Vid, our or/tdr 
TiekhUL 

f HoUnshed, p. 789. 
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Hie most prominent features of the castles, which owe their erection or 
re-edification to the era under our review, is, their being placed on eminences, and 
generally on the banks of rivers. The whole area of the fortifications was surrounded 
by deep and wide fosses, often filled with water. Before the great gates or principal 
entrances were out- works, called barbicans by Du Cange, and antimurials by some 
ether glossarists ; which consisted of high walls, of prodigious strength, and crowned 
by turreted parapets^ designed for the protection of the draw-bridges and outer-gates. 
On the inner banks of the ditches, were erected the walls of the castles, which were 
generally from ten to twelve feet thick, and from fifteen to twenty feet high, upon 
which also were parapets, and a kind of embrasures, called crennels. ^^ On these 
walls, at proper distances, square towers, of two or three stories high, were built, 
which served for lodging some of the principal officers of the proprietors of the 
castles, and for other purposes ; and on the inside, were erected lodgings for the 
common servants or retainers, granaries, storehouses, and other necessary offices. 
On the tops of these walls, and on the flat roofe of the buildings, stood the defenders 
of the castles, when they were besieged, and from thence discharged arrows, darts, 
and stones upon the besiegers. The great gates of the castles stood in the course of 
these walls, and were strongly fortified with towers," on the sides and angles, '^ and 
rooms over the passages, which were closed with strong folding doors of oak, often 
plated with iron, and with iron portcullises, let down from above," as is yet observable 
in the gateway to the tower of London. ^^ Within these outer walls, were large 
open places or courts, called in the largest and most perfect castles, the outer bayles 
or ballums, in which stood commonly churches or chapels," as was the case at Tick- 
hill. ^^ On the inside of these outer bayles, were often ditches, walls, gates, and 
towers, inclosing the inner bayles or courts, within which stood the chief towers or 
keeps. These were very large fabrics, four or ffve stories high, having small windows 
in prodigiously thick walls, which rendered the apartments within dark and gloomy. 
These great towers or keeps, were the palaces of the nobles, or prelates, to whom 
the castles belonged, and the residences of the constables and governors. Under^ 
ground^ were dismally dark vaults, for the confinement of prisoners, which made 
them sometimes to be called dungeons. In these also were the great halls, in which 
the owners displayed their hospitality, by entertaining their numerous friends and 
followers. At one end of the great halls of castles, palaces, and monasteries, there 
was a place raised a little above the rest of the floor, called the deis^ where the chief 
table stood, at which persons of the highest rank diued. Though there were un- 
questionably great variations in the structure of castles and palaces in this period, 
jet the most perfect and magnificent of them seem to have been constructed on the 
above plan*"* 

« BmiffH Gt BiitaJn, tpI. tL p. lOQ. 
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The covering of castles, at this period, was generally of lead. The windows, 
contrary to the usual practice of the age, were glazed. The walls were of ashler 
stone. The doors were composed of oaken planks, and the floors laid with thesaoM 
durable material. 

On this plan was built the magnificent baronial residence of the Buillis at 
Tickhill, and although much of the interior has fallen a victim to the tooth of time^ 
or that more summary enemy, the caprice of man, the outlines of it are yet, or were 
when we viewed it in 1819, cognizable. But of this edifice, more in a future pAge. 

Previously to the present mode of warfare, a Norman fortress presented an aspect 
sufficiently horrific to paralyze the hardihood of the most determined bravery. Skill 
in tactics, and promptitude in execution, were but feeble means, when arrayed against 
such formidable piles of stone, as were frequently cemented together by the leisure 
of powerful and ambitious barons, when attacked only by Norman implements of war. 

The fine remains of the castle of Conisbrough, and the one we have jnst named^ 
are sufficiently perfect to impart a tolerably correct idea of their former condition 
and importance. To both a Saxonic original has been ascribed; but to that of 
Conisbrough only, are we safe in the hazarding of such a conjecture, and eventhat^ 
in but few of its present features, can the Saxonic art be succesfuUy pointed out. 

Several other similar edifices formely reared their frownifig crests on the banks of 
the Don ; but that at Conisbrough only has escaped destruction. The «ites df all of 
them are traditionally pointed out, although not one stone of the strttctures can te 
now identified. Well might the poet sing : 

" The loftiest tforks of trt 
Must perisli in oblivion, must be crushed 
To trackless ruin. — Yea^ that mundaae streogtb^ 
However mighty, m\\ not, cannot stand ! 
But tottering from its base^ silik lA rvins.^ 

The domestic, next to the eeclesiastltal, ttbrt than «lny species of 'buiMitig^ #^ 
tnands the attention of the antiquary. In* the earlier ages of soel6fy^ the tlutk ef 
mankind were content that their bodies should be simply protected from the ^* pelting 
t)f the pitiless storm." Man, in his tiatnrtil estate, needed bttt HtCl«. UlFpampeMdl . 
in his appetites and aflTections, he required lidt the ^tittrulfatitlg #p}<;e»of tfee eiMst to 
render his victuals palatable, or the raiment of modern days, to skre^ti from tli« 
efiects of a healthy and bracing air, his robust limbs ; and it was not until the ag» 
of Henry VIII. that our domestic edifices, onageiferal scale, were removed from the 
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ymoft wflS0!>ofr vmtclia^iiiMft^ WiiittQli«^e«$ aod: gi»ndl/ev^9 Iiow^ver, arc; t^rms opl^ 
of comparative import. The heroes and heroines of the Grecian poets^ wallowed, ui, 
luxury and amplitude of apartment ; but it is doubtful, whether the most abject of 
niankind in mcwlieriii Europe, aire notias well feA, w^U clothed,, aad i^, well hx^used, 
as were those celebrated characters of poetic fiction. 

Qm Hke gMdualisobstitiiitiottof cQsniifteise#, in the roopi of cbivalxic enterprise, the 
eQlargeneat of the human/ mijid^ and, the subivei^sj^n oj^ feudalism, progressively^ 
Mvaaeed, whea tl^ gloomy, apactro^nte^ of) the c^side were abai^doned^ ior more. 
healthy and congenial places o£ residenee. S4iU accu^tpmed, however, {o have their 
eye fixed on the. scawdiog. hattle^nents of ih^k turreted castles, i^ iras some time ere 
they discontinued the castellated manner of building ; hence, most of the structures 
reared in the age immediately succeeding that of our eighth Uarry, were not far 
mmoved, iq comfort and appearan<»e, from the prisioft^Uke houses they had begun to 
desert. 

In the quiet and ostentatious raigii of Elizabeth^ ^hen the din of domestic dis- 
cord had in some measure ceased to ^^ rattle the wellciu's ear, and mock the deep- 
mouthed thunder," our higher order of gentry began to.be less solicitous about 
turreted walls and ^^ foss-begirt mansions;" and from the frowning battlements of 
their ^^ dread abode," they fled to the woods and lawns, and there reared those huge 
piles of stone, which are peculiarly characteristic of the latter part of the sixteenth 
and the commencement of the seventeenth centuries. Heavy, however, as are the 
specimens of this age, it was to Inigo Jones and his pupils, that the way to beauty, 
consistency in decoration, and domestic comfort, was first paved. In the reign of 
King James I., or his successor, Charles I., was erected t^ehall ofGreat-Houghton, 
a spacious edifice belonging to the Bodes or Rhodes of that place. Disfigured and 
dilapidated as this venerable old mansion now is, sufficient remains in the outline, to 
give a tolerably correct idea of its former state. The great hall, in which the hos- 
pitable host dealt out his bounty, the easy-winding s:taircase, and cheerless, though 
healtliy lodging-rooms, with plaster floors, are yet in being, together with the low and 
mde windows, an4 confined quadrangular court. To this era may also be attributed 
the erection of Balbrough-hall, the seat of the Rev. Cornelius Heathcote Reaston 
Bodes, M. A., and Wad worth-old-hall, the former residence of the Copleys and 
Batties, latterly destroyed by its owner, Godfrey Higgins, Esq., of Skellow-grange, 
my probably, also, have owed its original to the same period* To the old Manor- 
house at Sheffield, with some others in this neighbourhood, an earlier date is attri- 
butable, whilst the residence of the Cooke's at Wheatley, the Copleys at Nether- 
hall and Sprotbrough, with some others to be noticed hereafter, were built in the 
time of Kings CharlesII. and James H. The principal part of the noble residence of 
the Earl Fitzwilliam i^t Weptwprth, and that of the Earl of Scarbrough at Sandbeck- 
1. u 
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park^ are still more modern^ and owe their origin to the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Further notice will be taken of the domestic style, in the progress of our 
inquiry. 

It now only remains that we should notice the monastic order; and in bringing 
before the public a question so long set at rest^ in a work of this nature, some apology 
may be deemed necessary* Without stopping, however, to assign our reasons here, 
or to discuss the propriety or impropriety in a formal manner, we beg leave to be 
permitted briefly to treat for a short time on the rise, progress, orders, and dissolution 
of the ascetic system. 

For a series of years, this order of men was in possession of the major part of the 
privileges common in the middle ages. To the profession of a monk, they, in a num* 
ber of cases, added those of a lawyer, a diplomatist, and a senator, and were not 
unfrequently the confidants of kings and the commanders of armies ; hence it is, that 
weconceive a short account of the ascetic institution cannot be uninteresting to the 
generality of our readers. 

In this succinct review, however, it is needless to observe, that we shall be 
obliged to confine ourselves to the most prominent parts of their history, and with- 
out going back to the era of the prophets, or even of the apostles, we shall limit 
our survey to the commencement of the fourth century. 

In the violent, bloody, and arbitrary reign of the infuriate Diocletian, and about 
the year of Christ 303,* an order of men arose, who, to avoid the sanguinary perse* 
cution at that time prevalent, withdrew themselves from the commerce of the world, 
and assumed a life of the most rigid and painful discipline. 

The first on record that we shall commence with, were Anthony and Paul, two 
Egyptian hermits, who retired into the deserts of Thebais, in order quietly to exercise 
tibiat mode of worship which they deemed most acceptable at the throne of an allwise 
and selfexistent being,t to whom alone they were amenable as dependent beings. 
In this wild and inhospitable seclusion, their voluntary selfdenial soon drew to their 
miserable cells a hosi of followers, whose fame for sanctity speedily spread both fiir 
Und wide ; and in something less than a century, they found themselves under the 
protection of the imperial throne, and securely seated in the metropolis of the world.r 

« fuller's Ch. History, lib. i. p. 17. D'fimiliannc say* A. D. 200. 
. f Burton's Moo. Ebor. and WeeTer's Fiio. Hod. p. 129. 
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From Rome, their spread became universal in extent, and all-powerful in influence; 
for we learn from Baronius, that they attracted the attention of the rich and potent 
in every situation, and swayed with justice the sceptre of Jove and the rod of 
Minerva. Dr. Inett, in the second volume of his Church History, accounts for their 
origin in the following manner: ^^ The persecutions which attended the first ages of 
of the gospel, forced some Christians to retire from the world, and live in deserts 
and places most private and unfrequented, in hopes to find the peace and comforts 
in deserts and among beasts, which were denied them amongst men. And this being 
the case of some very extraordinary persons, their example gave so much reputation 
to retirement, that the practice was continued, when the reason which first gave rise 
to it ceased. And after the empire became Christian, instances of this kind became 
numerous, and those whose security had obliged them to live separately and apart, 
were united into societies, and St. Basil in the east, and St. Martin and St. Benedict» 
in the west, formed rules for their better government and conduct."* 

On their first retirement from the world, and for a great number of years after* 
wards, these hermits suffered, with Christian fortitude and exemplary patience, the 
most excruciating hardships. Without support, without friends, and without habi^ 
tations, save the densand caves formed by the inventive hand of plastic nature, they 
were exposed to every torment which the nature of man and the hostile elements 
could conjointly inflict, without even a ray of hope to better their condition ; but so 
much is man the creature of circumstances and habit, that even those untoward and 
inhuman situations became, through their example, places, not only of calm retreat, 
during the struggles of intestine broils and civil commotions, but places of voluntary 
and frequent resort, and particularly so after Pachomius, in the quiet and successful 
reign of the famous Constantine, caused a few monasteries to be founded for the 
reception of the anchorites, in the wilds of Thebais, whose meritorious example waa 
followed in every place to which the ordqr had found access.t 

Concerning the period of the arrival of this order of men in Britain, much disputa 
has arisen. Some are of opinion, amongst whom are Bale and Copgrave, that the 
arch and subtle heretic, Pelagius, was the first who brought them hither ; but thia 
opinion seems to be fully overruled by the judicious and learned Bishop Stillingfleet^! 
who contends, that the British churches are no older than the age of St. Patrick^ 
the tutelar saini of Hibernia, who, after having established the Christian faith in 
Ireland, came over to Britain in A. D. 433 ; and according to William of Malms* 
bury, founded the monastery of Glastonbury.^ Others are of opinion, that Bangor 

« Burton, p. 208. f Ibid. p. 56. 

X Stillingfleet'ft Orig^oes Britaonicfey cap. ir. 

i De Hegikw, lib.i. cap. 23. Fuller diacredita bia testimony. Sea bia Ch. HiaC. p. Si. 
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in Wales was founded much earlier, and Pelagias i^as kHhot iHeretif. Iff . Whwftbh, 
in a note in the margin of his Anglica Sacra, as well as Stillingfleet, Ileitis Jointly to 
think, that St. Patrick was no more at Glastonbury, than was Josi^ftfabf Arimathc^. 
Our learned Camden supposes that Congellus was the first that brbught the 'monadic 
mode of living intoBritain ; but such is the uncertainty relatire'toihfe quefiTtion/tliltt 
any attempt to clear up the matter at this protracted period, with'^lich'ni'aterials'tls 
now exist, would only be adding to the perplexity of, and throwing 'still fjirtherllite 
"the shades of night, what is already too far lost to ^dmit recovery. Camden, hofwerlir, 
is very wide of the fact, in naming the year 530, as the era of their int^bduction ; ftJr 
most affirm, on the safest basis, that they were here long previously to <hdt p^ribd.*^* 
Bale and Pitt bear witness, that Congellus effected some very important and salu- 
tary alterations in the monastery of Bangor, which circuinstance may ■ possibly liaitte 
misled the authorities that Camden followed ."f 

Bishop Tanner, in his masterly preface prefixed to his Notitia Monastica, informs 
us, that Sir George Makensey, in his defence of the royalline of'S^otlafndj'tHhiks it 
very probable that some of the druids, having been converted ftoth tUe^agan 
religion, (whereof they were priests,) became our Hrst monks, 'being 'th^r^Unto'VAi'y 
much inclined by the severity of their former discipline. Let the efa drtheir Wtf6- 
duction, however, be when it might, oh the conversion of the pag'atis tb the Chridtilln 
creed, monasteries were founded arid very liberally endowed, in altaofdt eVei*y ptitt 
of Britain, and more especially so in the kingdom of ^drthumbria, by'thfe Sci^d^ 
bishops, aided by the effective zeal of the northefn tnonks, whi6h cbntinmid to 
flourish with amazing success, until the fatal and destructive 'incursions of the I>afito, 
under the command of their fierce, warlike, arid sanguinary leaders, IHgUar'iWd 
Uubba, who, between the years 866 and 870, ** plundered and burned the'iflonl^ig- 
teries, stripped, wounded, and very often killed the poor defenceless monli:)^, ^tid 
almost put an end to their institutions.";]; Such havoc and destruction were^tieUlt 
amongst these harmless people, that scarce a vestige of their mansions was left to 
testify their existence, and the name of their profession became unknown amongst 
the common people. On the promotion of Dunsfan to the see of Canterbury, 4n 
A. t). 960, the aspect of the order began to wear a more auspicious complexion. In 
liim they foudd a very steady and active friend, ever ready to assist them in the i*e- 
establishmefit of their order, and the re-erection of their demolished edifices.^ Itht 
this, it should be remembered, is more applicable to the southern than to the no^tHi^^n 
district. . '' In the kingdom of Northlimberliarid,'' says Tanner, *^ monasteries H^eire 

* Camden's Brit. art. Bangor. 

t Bale de Script. Cen. i. No. 58, iik^e also a diAsertatiob on lYiis* Subject in Dugdale's Men. Ang. vol. ii. pref. 
Stepb. ed, 

J Tanner's pref. to his Not. Mon, 

§ Fuller's Cb. Hist, lib, ir, and ttymer^s App. 
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here, being mi^ttl^y toki^ftk with ibe ^werAtlfifeaoiiitlg arHl eKeoiplt^qy Inres ^ef 

Aidan and the Scotch monks, were very zealous in building and endowing religious 

^houMBS, and tbey had so ^rtfat an otpinion of theMnctllyOf^he monks and *(beilr way 

ofrli^li^, that it was very usual for their nobles, and ^sofiie(iiiie»even' for their ^khigs 

«id*i|ueetii9-fo renimiice the*t?orld,^(as they etiUed'lt,) ^«drput^oa rel^ious^habitis.* 

Ail ki the the Kouth part, it was usual to send their ehlldren into f^ranoe, to ileam 

^theiildnastic Way df fliving; so in the north, they were sent ^into 4r^nd, to ^foe 

^•BStNftetedJn the monasteries there. ^But,' as Simon DunelmeBsi»fiatth, ^after the 

'4dvastatlon of that country by the Danes, in 867, who reduced the churohesand 

tttonhstories to ashes, Christianity was almost extinct, very few churches (and thMe 

'enl(yrbuilt of hurdles and straw) were rebuilt, but no monasteries were refoundedfor 

almost two^hundred years after. The common people never heard of the name of a 

monk, and were frightened at the very habit, till some monks from VYincheleomb 

hMi^ght again the monastic way of living to Durham, York, and Whitby.' "t 

'GoBcerning the nunneries before the conquest, but little is known. Leiaod, in 
hisdolleetanea, says, that Merlin's mother was a nun at Caermarthen ; and other 
eaihorities, cited by Tanner, testify, that nuns were in being, both in Ireland and 
Sedtland, previously to the mission of St. Austin ; therefore, we may with a tolerable 
'4ogree of certitude aver, that there were some in England soon after that time.X 
^^ Whatever monastic rules St. Austin might introduce, we meet with none relating 
to religious virgins ; yet, in the next century, we find them very frequent among the 
Saxons. King Eadbald founded, about A. D. 630, a nunnery at Folkstone in Kent> 
which was probable the first in England. It was therefore an error in Mr. Weever and 
Sir William -Dugdale to say, that Berking in Essex was the first ; for that was' not 
founded till A. D. 67^, about which time there seems to have been a great many 
fian8;§ for St. Mildred, before that time, presided over seventy in one house, in the 
isle of Thanet, A. D. 694. Abbesses were in so great esteem for their sanctity and 
; prudence, that they were summoned to the council at Baccanfield, and the names of 
five<(aad.notone abbot) are subscribed to the constitutions there made. Bishop 
Aidtin m^deHieu (who was afterwards foundress and abbess of Hartlepool) thefirpt 
nun amongst the Northumbrians, A. D. 610. And it was a custom in Northumber-^ 
land and Scotland, in ancient times, for moidis and nuns to live together|( in the same 

« ^8|«e4y p. 243. Dttg>.. Il<w. Aug. pref. p. iz, 

f TttDfier *8 pMfaee. 

} Lelandi Coll. vol. Hi. p. 29, Hearne't ed.Sro, I7f4. 

} Weever i peaketh on tbe authority of Joho Copg^rare, id Kis Life of Bishop ErkeniraM. Sec bb Fun. Mod. p. (Ms. 

' ||4te ma j also gather IVoin this portion of tbe Mstory «f Bode, tbaly aHbougb 'Uiey<lived in di»«Miie hi«M^ thela 
dwellingt were wholly diatincl. fiede, lib. i?. cap. 7. . 
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monastery^ who were all subject to the government of the abbeBS. It wa^ (kui^ 
particularly 9 at Whitby^ Ripendon, Coldingham^ Beverley^ and Ely/'* 

In the pages of ecclesiastical history, much is said about secular priests ;t but as 
all the accounts which have descended down to us, are the partial compositions of 
their most inveterate enemies, it is difficult, if not totally impossible to arrive, by the 
most patient and laborious in vestigation, at any reasonable degree of truth respecting 
the character of these popular men ; we shall therefore briefly observe, that the 
houses of the monks were called CoUegiay whilst those of the secular canons bore 
the appellation of monasteria, which, instead of elucidating the matter, has in &ct 
thrown it still farther into the clouds of obscurity. Mr. Wharton supposes,;}; that 
before the reformation by King Edgar and St. Dunstan, our monasteries were no other 
than convents of secular married priests. Nor is the marriage of monks and nuns, 
in those ages, unlikely. For Bede tells us, that in John of Beverley's time, the 
abbess of a monastery, then called Vetadun, but now Watton,had a carnal daughter, 
who was a nun of that house.§ On the other hand, some of the seculars obliged 
themselves to a vow of chastity, and many of them observed some regular constitu- 
tions."|| ^^ So that, in all likelihood, the terms of monks and secular canons, were 
indifferently used, or with little distinction, till King Edgar's time, when St. Dunstan 
enforced a stricter observation of St. Benedict's rules ; and those that were willing 
to retain their wives and parochial cures, were termed secular clerks ; and those 
were called monks, or regulars, who quitted both, according to the constitutions of 
that order."^ 

In defiance, however, of the rigorous system adopted by Dunstan, to enforce a 
more strict adherence to the rules of St* Benedict, dissensions and schism again soon 
became manifest, and himself and his successors saw almost as many separate rules 
as monasteries ; the leaders of each laying down, as a basis, the code of their founder, 
but reared on that basis a superstructure, more congenial to their own fitncy, and 
consonant with the views and opinions of their associates; hence the many rules and 
orders universally prevalent. Several attempts were made, at various times, to 
effect an uniformity in these matters; but all appear to have failed in their object. 

* Taoner's praikce, and Dug, Mon. Jlng. vol. ii. p. 16. 

f MoBbeim'f EccK Hist. 

X Aug, Sacr. vol. ii. p. 91, add .vol. i. p. 602. 

% Upon tbe dangfhter of this abbess, whose name was Herebtirgrh, bishop John peiTormcd a very aarprising miracle^ 

fibich is circatastantially narrated by Bede, in lib. t. cap. 3. of hi<i Ecclesiaatical History. Dr. Inett aaya, that tbey 

were allowed to marry when they thong^ht fit. 

II Tanner. 

^ Tbe distinctifin here drawn, is moat certainly atrongly corroboaUtd by ancient charterSy and tbe least liable l^ 
•bjeolion of any that have been advanced. 
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The iiiMlence of dominion, and the pride of presidence, are often not less apparent 
in the councils of the legates of heaven, than in the ambassadors of hell ; in a cabi- 
net of princesy than in a banditti of slaves. 

On the conquest, those places partook of the sore afflictions so generally prevalent 
over the whole nation. Some of the richest monasteries were given to the favourites 
of the Conqueror, ^^ their treasures rifled, and their liberties infringed by the insulting 
Normans," their missals altered, and several very grievous innovations introduced. 
Through motives of policy, at this period, some marked favours were shewn to the 
seculars; a circumstance which was productive of new disputes, and the breach, 
which the care and solicitude of Dunstan and his associates had formerly so assi- 
duously laboured to close, was again broken open with augmented vehemence, and 
the rancour continued openly to prevail, until the third and last important regulation, 
effected by the talents of Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury.* In this council, 
the rules of Benedict seem to have been more scrupulously enforced, than on any 
other occasion.t 

The rage for building and endowing monastic institutions in this nation, at that 
time, wonderfully prevailed. From the first of William I. to the first of Henry III. 
were founded and refounded no fewer than four-hundred and seventy-six abbeys and 
priories, exclusively of eighty-one alien priories ; a circumstance that so alarmed 
the constituted authorities, that the statute, denominated the Mortmain Act, was 
passed, to prevent, or rather to regulate all future donations made to religious com- 
munities. In this enactment we are enabled to recognize a cessation in some measure 
of that active and efficient superstition, which prompted the hand of charity to bestow 
so profusely on the church, to the serious injury of their friends and relations. After 
the passing of this act, there were but very few houses for nuns or monks built, 
or endowments made; several communities of friars, and houses for hospitality, 
were, however, subsequently erected and instituted ; several of which were well 
endowed. Of this description and character were the friaries^ hospitals, &c. in 
Doncaster, Tickhill, &c. 

Having this succinctly noticed the original of monastic institutions^ and their 
first existence in this nation, we will, conformably with our design, proceed to treat 
on the various orders into which they were divided; commencing first with the most 
ancient. 

The Benedictines were an order of men professing to follow the rules of St* 
Benedict^ or Benett, who^was born in the city of Norcia, in Italy, about the year 

% Wiikins' Couidb, vol. i. p. 268, f ThU omtacU Wis hM is A. D. 1090. 
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480.* He wsrs of honourable descent, being of tlie noble fistmiiy of tfaeRegarchr. IS^ 
founded several monasteries, the chief of which was the one at Mount-Cassino, and 
composed a rule for their government. This rule, which consists of seventy- 
three chapters, may be seen in the monastic history of Gabriel D'Emillianne where 
an epitomised version is given. This celebrated code of hermitical jurisprudence, 
is the basis oh which most, or all subsequent ones were founded. Notwithstanding 
the popularity of his name for sanctity of manners, his followers were not numerous^^ 
until his rule received the countenance and confirmation of pope Gregory the Great,t 
which did not occur until fifty-two years after its establishment. After this event, 
they rapidly increased in number. Nulla Monasteria nisi Benedictina erant apud 
Anglos ab setate Edgari usque ad regnum Gulielmi primi. 

In the canon law, the followers of this rule were denominated black monRs^^ in 
consequence of their wearing over their bodies a long,wide, and loose piece of drapery, 
attached to their shoulders, and reaching down below their knees, having a hood of 
the same colour and material. Under this vestment they wore a white habit of 
tlannel, made in a similar manner to the cloak, which also hung in the same loose 
way from their shoulders, but it reached unto the heels of the wearer. They wore 
boots, and to their shoulders were annexed scapularies. < 

This order is generally supposed to have been first brought into England by 
St. Augustine the monk, in the year 596.$ On this subject, however, much dispute 
has arisen, and a reconciliation in this, like many other matters, which the lapse of 
time has obscured, is more to be desired than reasonably expected. Admitting the 
order to owe its introduction to St. Augustine, its spread was greatly limited, and its 
name but little known, until the age of King Edgar,§ in whose reign, the famous 
Dunstan and St. Oswald effected a reformation that brought them into general 
respect; so much so, iiuioed, that their rifte in England is by some attributed to the 
latter person.jj 

" For six hundred years after the erection of the Benedictine order, most of the 
European monks were followers of this rule, whatever name they w^nt by, QsCar- 

♦ Dngdalc's Sfbn. Ang. vol. H. p. 5, [tref. and pvge 1«4. We YtxfttotsioMKed'xAikihii ordfer, beeaase that itiTM' 
tlie first in En^^land, but not in the world. See EminiaDDe, p. 57. 

f Tanner's Preface. 

* <*CFir€t<*imeK»rth the BenecKctines, or'ti)ad&t«oftft»sSo etflled h<m 8f. Beneff!cf,«r9MMtty ai» AaHfem f riest, 
father and fmuider oi that oider* Auj^ustine tiie iAoidfix6Fftt)bro|ight"lh«i» over/tosB^plajik^,- apd^Hiepo bli^Winif >|^ 
Meated in Canterbury, whence they have flown into all parts o/ the fcingflono.** See Fuller's Hist, of the Abbeys, p.2<S6. 

§ TVhaiion's Ang. Sacr. vol. i. p 604. Dugdale, vol.ii. p. 164. 

tl WRfk^tDideMalmtiiairy. 
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thusians/Cist^rc^raiis^ Oratitlimontenses, Preenionstratenses, Cluniacs, &c. &c. >yere 
bat different branches 6f the Benedictines, till about the year 1220, when the Do- 
niini<^ans and Franciscans took new rules." " Hospinian reckons no less than twenty- 
three orders that sprang from this one, and according to their computation, there 
has been of this order twenty-four popes, two hundred cardinals, seven thousand 
archbishops, fifteen thousand bishops, fifteen thousand seven hundred abbots, four 
thousand saints, forty thousand confessors, above three thousand martyrs and apostles, 
who have converted thirty provinces to fhe Christian faith, besides emperors and 
kings.*'* 

The immense riches of this fraternity^ as recorded by ancient authors, would 
exceed beKef, were we not in some measure acquainted with the superstition of early 
Christians. D'Emillianne informs us, that the monastery of Mount-Cassino aloiie 
possessed four bishopries, two dukedoms, twenty counties, thirty-six cities, two 
hundred castles, three hundred territories, six hundred and forty villages, three 
hundred and six farms, twenty-three sea-ports, thirty-three isles, two hundred mills, 
and sixteen hundred and sixty-two churches. Riches, as is two frequently the case, 
created pride in dress and luxury in living, together with an haughtiness of soul, not 
much in unison with their profession or rule. St. Bernard complains heavily against 
their luxurious apparel, wearing, says he, ^^ silk garments to shew their pride, but 
not of cloth to keep them warm ;'' and Hugo de Sancto Yictore anatfaemizes their 
extravagance, in eating fiesh meat, and dainties, and drinking profusely of wine. * 

' The first and most numerous sect which emanated from the Benedictines, was 
theCluniac, the origin whereof was from Bernon or Berno, Abbot of Gigni in Bur* 
gundy, in the diocese of Macon ; "a man learned indeed, but a great hypocrite.'^ 
This order, like the Benedictines, made at first but little progress, and was nearly 
stationary, until Odo, Abbot of Cluni, perfected and firmly established the rules, in 
A. D. 912.t In, or about the year 1077, William, Earl of Warren, son-in-law to the 
Conqueror, and owner of Conisbrough, Hatfield, &c. introduced them into England, 
and founded thefir first hdiise at Lewis in Sussex. The Cluniacs were entirely sub- 
ject to, and under the jurisdiction of, foreign authority. Their supreme governor 
was the abbot of Cluni, who often exercised a rapacious disposition, and drained 
from their coffers the last shillings to the serious and incalculable injury of this 
kingdom. Of this injury, our kings were fully apprised ; and whenever belligerent 
measures were resorted to, the first step taken was alwayisi a seizure of the revenuei^ 
of all alien houses. 

* Dug^ale, ?ol. ii. p. 164, and Hospiniao. 

t Bymer, vol. i. p. 168. Fuller, Weevcr, and fimillianne, all give to Odo the credit of founding thiaotder, and name 
A. D. ^13 for ito iniiitution^ The latter names the jear 91*^. 

1. X 
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This, like its parent institution^ soon became degeneratep Peter, one of the early 
abbots of the house at Cluni^ writes, ^^ Our brethren despise God, and having passed 
all shame, eat flesh now all the days of the week, except Friday, not only in jsecret, 
but in public also ; boasting of their sin like those of Sodom. They run here and 
there, and as kites and vultures, fly to where most smoke of the kitchen is^ or where 
they smell the best roasted and boiled. Those that will not do as the rest, them 
they mock, and treat as hypocrites and profane. Beans, cheese, eggs, and even fish 
itaelf, can no more please their nice palates ; they only relish the flesh-pots of £gypt. 
Pieces of boiled and roasted pork, good fat veal, otters and hares, the best geese and 
pullets; and in a word, all sorts of flesh and fowl do now cover the tables of our 
holy monks. Bui what do I talk, those things are now grown too common, they 
are cloyed with them. They must have something more delicate. They would 
have got for them, kids, harts, boars, and wild-bears. One must for them beat the 
bushes with a great number of hunters, and by the help of birds of prey, must one 
chase the pheasants, and partridges, and ring-doves, for fear the servants of God 
(who are good monks) should perish with hunger."* 

The Cistercians were also a branch of the Benedictines, who, quitting the Cluniac 
order, established themselves at Cistercium, or Cisteaux, under their leader, Robert, 
Abbot of Molesme, a town in Burgundy, in At D. 1098.t This society came more 
generally into repute, through the zealous perseverance of Harding, an Englishman, 
who was the third abbot of Cisteaux, and in cpnsequence of his activity and zeal, he 
has been often called the founder of the order. They were called white monks, from 
the colour of their habit, which consisted of a cassock and narrow scapulary : when 
abroad, and not attending to the sacred functions of the order, they were usually 
dressed in a black gown. In A. D. 1128, they were brought into England under 
the patronage of Ranulphus de Merlay ;% their first house being at Waverley, which 
was founded in the above year. The situation of the monasteries belonging to this 
order, was generally in deep and recluse glens, rocky precipices, and solitary places^ 
and always dedicated to the blessed virgin.} Their liberties and privileges were 
confirmed by Alexander, the fourth bishop of Rome, about A. D. 12<S8.|| Rosse says, 
that they had a prior confirmation, viz., by Pope Urban 11. in 1100. Like St. Benett, 

« Ryroer, p. 02. f Mod. Ang. ?ol. i. p. 605. 

I Weev^r, on the authority oi a MS. in the Cottooian Library, says, that they were first introduced by Walter £tpeke» 

iu I Idi, and stationed at Rivall abbey, com. Ebor., in sup|>ort of which, he cites the following distich : 

Anfflia milleslmo cences. Anno quoqoe et nno 
Chrtsti e: trlcenimo, roicuit Cigurcioi ordo. 

Tanner, however, whom we have taken as our jf uide, soys, that Wa? eriey, Fames, and some others, were founded 
previously to Rivall. Mr. Rastal, in his Chronicles, observes, " About this time(Wro. Rufus), the order of Oysteaiix 
was first brou;rht into Enjf land, by Walter £s|»rke, that founded the first abbey of that religion at Ryrall." It appears. 
however, to be thu first of that fraternity founded in Yorkshire. Rosse ascribes their original to abbot Robert. 

^ titevens' Add. rol. ii. p. 254. || Weever gi?es a copy^of this dooumeot. , 
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diey ordered ^ that their monastery should consist of but twelve monks and an 
abbot. They must keep silence, except it be to the abbot or prior. If any monk 
ran away from the monastery, he must be forced back again by the bishop. They 
must be content with two coats and two hoods; they must work with their hands, 
and observe strictly their iasts ; they must salute strangers by bowing their head 
and body, and in imitation of Christ, must wash their feet. No fugitive is to be 
received into the convent, after the third time. The abbot's table must be furnished 
for strangers.''* 

To this fraternity was united the Savigni, or Fratres Oriset, brought over by 
their founder, Yitales, in A. D. 1120. Their habit, previously to their incorporation 
with the Cistercians, was grey.^ To these we may also add the Bemardines, who 
differed in nothing, save a more rigorous observance of the rules framed by Robert, 
and the adoption of a different dress. The founder of this order was nobly descended. 
The archbishoprics of Geneva and Milan were offered to him; but he refused them, 
preferring the rules of a cloister, and the privacy of seclusion, to the glittering trap« 
pings of an archiepiscopal chair. In his time, one hundred and six abbeys were 
established wholly through his instrumentality. 

The Carthusians, also, were an order which branched from the Benedictines. 
This order was instituted by Bruno of Cologne, in Germany, in A. D. 1080, and was 
planted in Britain by Henry II., about a century afterwards.;}; The circumstances 
which led to the formation of this society, are of a curious character, and exhibit, in 
a striking manner, the influence of superstition and craft. We shall give the par- 
ticulars in the words of Weever. ^^ A doctor in Paris, famous for both his learning 
and godly life, being dead, and conveyed to the church to be buried, when they sang 
over his body the lesson which begins, Respande mihi quot habes iniquUates^^ the 
body rising up in the coflin, answered with a terrific voice, ^ Justo Dei judicia 
accusatns «tifii.'|| At which voice all the company being much amazed, they de-^ 
ferred the interment until the next day ; at which time, upon the rehearsal of the 
same words, the body did rise in like manner, and said, ^ Justo Deijudiciojndi^ 
catu$ tftiin.'f The third day, he raised himself up as before, saying, ^ Justo Dei 
judicio condemnatus sum.^^ Amongst the many doctors which assisted at these 
funerals, one Bruno, a German, born at CoUeyn, of a rich and noble family, canon 
of the cathedral church of Bheimes, in Champaign, being strucken and fearfully 
affrighted at this strange and never-heard-of spectacle, began to consider with him* 

• Ross's View, p. 287/ f Stevens, vol. ii. p. 264. ^ J BrtinptoD's Coll. p. 1142, 
{ Answer me bow many iniquities thou hast. 

H I am accused by tbe just judgment of God. ^ 

% I am judged by the just judgment of God. 
* * I am condemned by the jo&t judgment of God« 
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self, arid to revolve and iterate very often these worcjUf f9llowing : * ^i jmtu$ vw 
satvabitur, tmpius et peccator ubi erit P If such a pious man^ as he .was in t^e 
opinion of the world, be damned by the just judgment of God, (jthinks he,) w^at 
will become of me, arid many thousands more, far worse and mor^ wicked ;n the eye 
of the world than was this man ? Upon this deep conjsideration, Brunp departed 
from Paris, and took his journey, together with six of his scholars, to live solitarily 
in some wilderness ; and not long after, came to the province of Dolphine, in France, 
near to the city of Grenoble, where he obtained of Hugh, bishop of that cjty, a place 
to build him a monastery, on the top of a high stupendous hill, called Garthsia, 
whence the order took its name. They gave themselves to silence and reading, and 
separated themselves by little cells one* from another, lest they should interrupt 
one another's quiet. They spent some hours in the labour of their hands, and some 
in the writing of godly books, both to relieve their wants, and to do service to the 
church of God. Many works of theirs are still extant, out of which, tending to 
mortification, the Jesuit, Parsons, collected the resolution."* 

Their rule, which was confirmed by Alexander III., was rigidly mortifying. They 
never ate flesh, and fasted on bread, water, and salt, one day in every week.t Next 
to their skin, they always wore a hair shirt, and otherwise humbled themselves to a 
greater degree of severity than any other order of the ascetic tribe. 

The rigidity of the discipline of this order prevented the formation of any Car- 
thusian nuns in this nation. Their dress consisted of a long loose black gown, similar 
to the surplice of modern times, but in it were no sleeves. On their head they wore 
a hood, which closely encircled the face, and fastened under the chin.:|; 

The houses of the Grandimont order were but thinly scattered in England. Dr. 
Tanner could only find three, viz., one at Abberbury, in Shropshire, one at Cresswell, 
in Herefordshire, and one at Grosmont, or E^kedale, in Yorkshire. This sect was 
first instituted at Grandimont, in the department Limosin, in France, by Stephen, a 
gentleman of Auvergne,. and was brought into this nation in the reign of Henry I.{ 
Peter, the first in succession from Stephen, contributed greatly to their fame. He 
prescribed the rule which governed the society, and exemplified its practicability in 
his own person. On his naked body he wore; a coat of mail ; his bed was made of a 

* Weever, p. 144. Lib. Job. r. 13, 22. f '^d. p. 146. Tanner. 

X Rymer, vol. viii. p. lOl. In the Mon. Ang. toI. i. p. 949, is an enj«:ravinjr of a monk of this order, by which it 
would appear, that they wqre a white lonff gown with sleefes. Tauner says, " Their habit was all white, except their 
outward plaited cloak, which was black.'' 

§ Fuller names the year 1233, as the period of their settlement in England. Lib. iv. p. 267, And Weaver, p. 141. 
Fuller, however, supposes Abberbury to have been of that order, and it was founded in the time of our fiirsl Henry. 
See Tanner, art. Abberbury. 
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faaird . beard,^ having neither straw nor coverlet ; ^' with often kneeling, kiting of the 
ground^ and healing it withhis foreheaci and nose, he rendered his knees and* handle 
faard:Hke B^jcaUus^ or horn, and his. nose crooked .'' The severities enjoined by the 
rules of this order^ were moderated by Pope Innocent IV., in 1247, and afterwards 
further eased by Clement V. in 1309.^ 

The Canons says Tanner^ ^^ were either religious or secular ; the secular canons 
weje clergymen, called secular, because they were conversant in the world, [>erformed 
spiritual offices to the laity, and took upon themselves the care of souls, which the 
regulars could not do without dispensation. They scarcely differed anything from 
ovdittary^priests^ save that they were under the government of some local statutes. For 
tboqgh they were, iusome places, confined to live under one roof, as the monks and 
regular canons did ; yet they generally lived apart, and were maintained by distinct 
prebends, almost in the same manner with the canons and prebendaries of our cathe* 
dral and collegiate churches of this day."^ 

Of the first origin of the chanons or canons, diversity of opinion prevails. To 
Pope Urban I. some attribute their institution, while others name Augustine to be 
their founder.!]; Bale and Atkins assert, that they were brought into England by 
St. Birinus, so early as the seventh century ; but Bishop Tanner seems confident, 
that those whom Birinus brought over from Rome, were not regular, but secular 
canons, whom he places at Dorchester ; and most appear to agree in the opinion, 
that we had no regular canons here until the eleventh century.§ The most probable 
opinion, however, is the one formed by J<ihn Rosse, who has with a tolerable degree 
of certainty proved, that their first house was at Colchester, which was founded in 
A. D. 1105.|[ 

The principal rule or regulatory code that swayed the conduct of the regular 
canons, was that of ^/St. Austin, who was constituted bishop of Hippo, in A. D. 395. 
Like that of the major part of the monks, their manner of living was at first rigidly 
severe and mortifying. They reposed upon mattresses, under a covering of wool^ 
woven somewh|it in the form of a blanket. They accustomed themselves to great 

* Emillianne, p. 101. 

f Tanner's Preface, with whom Wee? er agrees. 

X Weerer, p. 128. Urban, Bishop of Rome, li^ed about A. D. 230. Posidoaus says, that they were estabtisbed a 
a distinct order of men by St. Augustine. Other opinions also prevail. 

§ Fuller, lib. ir. p. 268. Weevcr says, that *' the first cbanon regalar in this kingdom, was one Norman, whom 
Matilda, wife to King Henry I., preferred to the government of her priory called ChriMt-Churefa, now the Duke's Place,, 
within Aldgste, London. See p. 130. Regner also says, that they were first brought iolo £ngUind temp. Henry 1^ 
and that their earliest house was at Nostele, com, £bor. 

II Fuller, p. 268. 
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abfitmence^ and but seldom spoke* They had certain hoars regularly appropriated 
to manual exercises^ and lived in common, ^^ having nothing proper to themselves^'^ 
None were allowed to assume the habit, until he had attained the age of seventeen 
years, when he was entered as a novice. They addicted themselves to a rigid course 
of study, and frequently preached the word of God.* 

The habit of this order consisted of a long black cassock, with a white rocket 
over it^ and above that, a black cloak and hood. The monks always shaved their 
chins ; but the regular canons wore their beards, and caps on their heads.t 

For some years after their first establishment, regularity, order, and good disci- 
pline, were features pre->emiaently prominent amongst them; but time and pros* 
perity, more fatal than the severest stings of adverse fortune, corrupted their minds^ 
and rendered them a prey to sloth, lasciviousness and luxury. Chaucer, who by 
the by was no friend to monastic institutions, thus characterizes them : 

''They osen horedome and harlottri^ 

Covetise, pompe and pride, 
8Ioth, wrath and eke en vie. 

And seiren sinne by every side. 

Alas ! where thinke such to abide. 
How woll they acounts yelde : 

From high God they mow hem not hide. 
Such willtrs witte is not wortlie a ueide." 

The rule of St. Austin received several amendments, or rather alterations ; and 
to the old and original code, we might add several particular clauses, especially such 
as those introduced Jby St. Nicholas of Arroasia ; of Harewolde, of Nutley or Cren- 
don, of Uerteland, of Brunne, &c, &c. Together with the more scrupulous obser- 
vance paid to this rule by several other houses ; such as those placed at Kingsham, 
Wormesley, Woorspring, Buckenham, &c. &c., making a total of one hundred and 
seventy-five houses of canons and canonesses in England only, which had to a 
greater or less degree amended rules. 

It is not to be expected, however, that In this compendium, we should enter into 
the particulars of this extensive class of regulars ; we shall, therefore, refer our 
readers to the pages of the Monasticon, Weever, &c., where the subject is treated in 
detail, and content ourselves with a brief notice of two or three orders^ which were, 
situated more immediately in our own vicinity. 

* Od« of their most im|K>rtant rules was^ that tbey should bare nothing of their own; that they should bo chaste^ 
nod keep their cloisters. Weever, p. 129. 

f Dngdale's Mod. Aug. toI. iii. p. 6S» 
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The order of PnemongtrtfeiitiaDfl was conyerted mto regular canons by Pope 
Honorius IL Tbb society was first formed by St. Norbet, under a reformed code 
in the year 1120, at Prsmonstratum, in the diocese of Laoo, in Picardy. The site 
it is pretended, was miraculously pointed out by the blessed Virgin, and the house 
placed thereon ordered to be the head of the reformed order,* which in some measure 
it continued to be, until the period of their dissolution. The Praemonstratensians 
were brought into England by Peter de Gousla or Gousel, in A. D. 1 140, just twenty 
years after their first establishment. Their first house was at Newhouse, in Lincoln* 
shire. They had a kind of head or conservator of their order, resident in England; 
but he was subject to the original foundation at Prsemonstratum, and was visited by 
delegates, armed with absolute authority from the foreign house. The appearance 
of an embassy from the shewed meadow^ was always justly viewed with much jea- 
lousy by the monarchs of England ; as they never came but with an intention to levy 
impositions to a serious amount on this fraternity. This evil, however, was at length 
restrained by an especial act of parliament, which had the effect of preventing the 
transmission of much specie to a foreign nation ; a desideratum at all times worth 
effecting. The custody of all the houses of this order was conferred on the abbot 
of Welbeck, near Worksop, in Nottinghamshire.^f' The apparel of those canons was 
a white cassock, with a rocket over it, a long white cloak, and a cap of the same 
colour; hence the appellation of white canons.); Of this order there were about 
thirty*five houses. 

Of the Sempringham, or Gilbertine canons, there were about twenty-five houses in 
England. Theirhabit, according to the Monasticon, was a black cassock, with a white 
cloak over it, and a hood lined with lamb-skins. This order differed from most others* 
inasmuch as it admitted both men and women into the same house; but so separated, 
that no communication whatever could be had with each other. The founder of this 
order was born at Sempringham, in the county of Lincoln. Emillianne says, that he 
was much deformed in body, ^' but he made up this defect by the excellency of his 
wit, and a great application to his studies." In his house at Sempringham, which 
was founded in A. D. 1148, were seven hundred men and eleven hundred women. 
Bale, with more rancour than justice, is too lavish of his censure on this ^' herma- 
phrodite order." He accuses them of crimes too horrid to be credited, and in lan-^ 
guage too indecent to find a place in the pages of our Introduction.^ 

The canons regular of the Holy Sepulchre were but little known, as only twc^of 
that denomination were in being in England, at the dissolution. The first house 
of this order was seated at Warwick, and founded by Henry de Newburgh,. Earl of 

* Mod. Ang. toL ii« p. 780. f Rjmer, toI, xiii. p. 388. 
$ Sec a copper-plate in the Monatticoii. | Ccn^ iii, cap. 35, De Scnpt^ Bjdk 
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Warwick, about A. D. il28; he dying pfeviounfly to the Tall aecompliAm^hi of his 
design, left his son and successor to finish what he had so laudably begun ; which^ 
much to his credit, he generously performed. This order was distinguished in the 
costume of its members from the other canons, by wearing on their garments a 
double red cross^ attached to the fore part of their outer cloak. 

Amongst the religious orders that were established in this, and almost every 
other nation of the old world, the friars formed no inconsiderable part ; amongst 
which,stood first in number and antiquity the Dominicans. Their founder, Dominick, 
was born at Calagueraga, in the diocese of Osma, in old Castile, aboift the year iltO.* 
They were called preaching friars from their oflice, Dominicans from their founder, 
and black friars from the colour of their habit ; to which number of appellations. Dr. 
Fuller adds that of jacobine friars.t Their rule was a simple transcript from that 
of St. Augustine, which was verbally confirmed by Pope Innocent III., and after- 
wards by the bull of Pope Honorius ill., in A. D. 1206. J They came into Eng- 
land in 1221, and founded their first house at Oxford. This order boasts of producing 
no fewer than eighty famous writers in England only. The fame of this sect was 
Tery great. In A. D. 1494, the number of houses belonging to them exceeded f6ur 
Ihousand, but subsequently to this period, few were founded here. 

The Franciscans were an order, instituted by St. Francis^ a contemporary with 
St. Dominick. He was born at Assise, in the province of Umbria, in Italy, about 
A. D. 1 181. He was of noble parentage, and very early in life conceived a high 
contempt of the world. They were called grey friars from their habit; arid like 
the rest of their fraternity, friars from their humility. They were also sometime^ 
denominated friars minors. When tbey were abroad, or without the precincts of 
their houses, they girded themselves with cords and travelled barefoot. Davenport 
says that they were brought into England in 1219; bu^ others name A. D. 1224.$ 
Ill ta)>si8 of time, the rigid discipline of the original founder of the order, became much 
relaxed,; 0nd a reformation seemed indispensably necessary in^rder to save the society 
from, impending ruia. To effect this desirablieend, an inquiry was itistituted, when 
the rules and discipline at first prescf^ibted and e:t'erbi^ by their founder were 
brought, back as closely as possible to lhte<¥ pristim^ pu^Hy. In this atrteihpt, much 

» Tanner states ihe }ear of his Lirtli lo be 1070, which is most probably a typographical error, as he citea Ste? eos, 
iVeever, and Newcuurt, any ui'.M boiil wbuixl hare taiight hta;» bcUer, 

f Ch.*HIsk:p^ -29^0. lily. W. 

.t TuDDernames 121<»,with wbwn Weever agfie^sr . £iDHlraaii««l8<fWay«,Uialth2>;\DODfiritlafloa'tdok place in 1216, * 

^ Taaoor. ^< The fryers iiiinssed first arrived at Dover 9 in number, five of them remained at Canterbury, and did 
there b.iildiiie firi>t comient of fryeM Minores that ever Mas iu Gajrland. The other founs came to London, and lodijfed 
at the pr(Hckti»;Lr frvers the space of^&^'teeii days, and then hired an houi^e JQ Cori)l)ill," IStowe's ano. p. ISO. sub aon, 1224 • 
;5iee al&o S.uiuuVa Canterbury, p. .190, ed. iojO. 
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^jf^ering 1^ i^lnfitvti^ eijRypd ; pride, ql^tius^y^ ond int^ffi^t, were asbamed to yiejfci 
qjl)j4' ^'^e^^G tp co^cesi^ioD or copcilfi^tion^ and ^ divii^ipn eventually was the Qon^- 
^(^nce. Su<^ of th^ memltN^ra 99,0^08^ to adlteriQ t^ th^ related system, were caUe4 
^9n^veut«alsj irJiU^ tho^e wl^oadoptedt the new ruleis^ aud regulations, were denoioir 
Qf^ted Qbaervapts or Recollects* This dispute occurred about the. year 1400, andi 
i^ois; to have origi^ajted ^ith St. Bervprd. The new rules were approved o£an<l 
cp^rmed by the council qf Constance, iqi. 1414(> Wfi afterwards by the buUs of 
a^veral successive pope^,* 

It ip generally supposed, that they were brought into England by Edward IV. ; 
bji* t^y V^**^ little known or countenanced here, until the age of Henry YIL ; 
wl^ile of the conventuals, tihere were no less thau fifty-five houses suppressed in the 
r^ign of Henry VHI., and of the observants, only five or six. " For their skill in 
school divinity, they beat all other orders quite out of distance, and had a curious 
library in London, (built by Richard Whittington,) costing in that age^ five hundred 
apd fifty pounds, which quickly might be made up, if (as is reported) an hundred 
n^arks were ejipended in tmnsqribing the commentaries of Lyra."t ' 

Of this order, the mo^ miraculous tales are on record. Emillianne, who has 
be<Qn exceedingly industrious in collecting every thing calculated io darken their 
charc^cter, narrates, with scrupulous attention, the incredible particulars prevalent 
in their early history ;:|: but we shall not follow him. 

The Carmelites, or white friar2S(, were an order of religious men, that adhered to 
the rules of St. Basil. Much coutrpvery and warmth of zeal were displayed, some 
time since, relative tq the a^ntiquity of this holy order, which professed to be as old 
as the age of Elias the prophet. Their name is derived from the site of their first 
mansion, which was placed on Mount Carmel, in Palestine. From Palestine they 
were driven by the cruelty of the Saracens, in or about the year 1238, and reached 
Engli^nd in 1^40, under the protection of the lords John Yescy and Richard Gray.$ 
They a^rt, ** that the Virgin Mary appeared unto one of their order, and presented 

* St. Frapcift applied in peraon to Pape Innoeent lor the confirmation of his rules ; bat the rudeness of his dress and 
uoanner, together with the difficulty of reading his uncouth and barbarous composition, drew from that august prelate 
the following intemperate address. '' Go, brother, and seek out for swine, to whom you are rather to be compared than 
to men ; tumble with them on the dunghill, and, delifering the rule you hare composed, bestow your preaching upon 
them." 

t Fuller, p. 270. | lb. p. 167. 

( Weever, p. 130. Stereos, toI. ii. p. 153. Fuller says, that they were brought into England in the reign of King 
Richard I., by Ralph Freeborn, and placed at Alnwick in Northumberland. See his Ch. Hist p*271. Speed seems 
to suppose, that there were two houses of Carmelite friars in Alnwick ; one of which was founded by Lord Vescy, an- 
cestor of the Northumberlands, in the 25th Henry III.; andtheotherby Sir John Gray, in the 55th ofthe same reign/ 
Chroo. p. 1076. And therefore. Dr. Tanner is in error, when he says that Speed calls them Cistercians. Not Moo. 
p. 3d3. Leland, in his Collectanea, says, ** Hoc anno (1147) ordo Premonstratensis yenit ad Alnewick, uli piimna 

1. 7 . 
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unto him a scapulary, saying, ^ Receive, my beloved, this scapulary, which I give 
unto thy order in sign of my fellowship.' Whereupon they usurp the title of « JPra- 
ires ordmis beatte Marine Virginisde monte Carmelo.^ " Of this order was the 
famous John Bale, who was a friar in one of their houses in the city of Norwich, and 
flourished in the reign of Henry VIII. He seems to have been an industrious and 
learned man, and preserved entire a list of their provincials, a circumstance that does 
not occur in the history of any other order.* Emillianne mentions another order 
which followed the rules of St. Basil. These he calls '^ unshod Carmelites," the 
head whereof was a woman of A vila, in Spain. Her amended rule was confirmed by 
Pope Pius IV. in 1562. She died in 1582, and was sainted by Gregory XV. in 1622. 
Their habit was the same as that of the last-mentioned sect of Carmelites, viz., *^ a 
cassock, a scapulary, a patience, and a hood of a brown colour, a white plaited cloak, 
and a black hat ;" but of coarser materials, and they went barefoot, hence the nam« 
they sometimes bear.'f 

" The Augustine eremites lay last, of far later date than Augustinian monlur, 
as who first entered England, Ao. 1252, and had (if not their first) their fairest habi- 
tation at St. Peter's the Poor, London ; thence, probably, taking the denomination 
of poverty, because the said Augustinian eremites went under the notion of Begging 
Friars. Meantime, what a mockery was this, that these should pretend to be ere- 
mites, who, instead of a wild wilderness, lived in Broad Street, London, where their 
church at this day bclongeth to the Dutch congregation.";}; 

The Trinitarians, or friars of the Holy Trinity, were instituted by St. John de 
Matha and St. Felix de Valois, in France, about A. D. 1 199.§ Their rule was that 
of St. Austin, together with some trifling innovations introduced by the founder, 
which received confirmation at the hand of Pope Innocent IIL He also allowed^ 
or appointed, that they should wear white robes, with a red and blue cross on their 
breasts, and ordered their revenues to be distributed in the following manner : viz. 
one third for their own support, one to relieve the poor, and one to assist in the 
redemption of captives taken by the inKdels in the holy wars ; " a charitable 
employment," remarks quaint Fuller, '^ and God himself in some sort may seem 
sovereign of their order, who looseth the prisoner, and their sighing cometh before 
him.'* 

abbas fiAltJe>«Iniis.*' In this matter, however, as Tanner justly remarks, LeLincl was misled, their first honse being at 
Newho^me^ Com. Line. Di]«rdale has followed Leland ; but Tanner thinks, that the house at Alnwick was of the Prse- 
moustralPtisian order. 

* The list is preserved by Fuller. Ch. Hist, p 272. f Ibid. p. 156. Also Collier, ed. 1701. 
X Fuller, p. 273. 1'lie on;^in of these friars in England does not appear to he accurately known. Rynier, Wood, 
And Du^diile, all put^own diflfereut dates. This order was divided into several branches. Tlieir habit was white. 

§ Stevens says in 1193. Scarcely two writers n^ree on this matter. Weever says, that they came into England, 
^ut the year 1337. Rey^er names 1224. 8ee Tanner's Pref. 
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The origin of their name, it would seem, hath arisen from the circumstance of all 
their houses having been committed to the care of the Holy Trinity. On all of them^ 
Weever says, was conspicuously placed as follows : 

*« Hie est ortlo ordinatusr 
Non a eancto fabricatas. 
Seel a aolo summo Deo."* 

One of their rules ordered, that they must not ride on horseback, but on asse» 
alone. 

Of this order, also, were the Robertines, with which they were incorporated by 
Robert Flower, a hermit of Knaresbrougb, in the county of York, who lived in the 
reign of King John. This Robert, according to Leland, was the son and heir of 
Tooke Flower, of the city of York, of which place he was twice mayor. His first 
bent for a monastic life seems to have been formed in consequence of his having been 
educated in an abbey at Morpeth, in Northumberland."!^ Forsaking, says Weever, 
the lands and goods of his father, to which he was heir, ^^ he resorted to the rocks 
by the river Nid, and thither, upon opinion of his sanctity," and sufferings, ^' others 
resorted, for whom and himself he built a little monastery, and got institution and 
confirmation of order, about the year 1137.";{; In this cave, many miracles are said 
to have been performed, after the demise and interment of the founder ; one of which 
was the voluntary and daily issuing out of medicinal oil from the grave of the 
hermit.^ The cave yet bears the appellation of St. Robert's cave, and is rendered 
fatally memorable by the discovery of the body of Daniel Clarke, who was murdered 
by £ugene Aram, a schoolmaster of Knaresbrough, for which offence he was tried,, 
condemned, and executed at York, several years subsequently to the commission of 
the crime. II 

The order of crossed, or crutchcd friars, came into England about the year 
1244. Their first cloister was at Colchester, but their principal house was on Tower* 
hill^ in the city of Loudon. Originally, they carried a cross attached to a stick or 

* This bolj ordvr ffmt began 
By God, and not by saint <ir man. 

f The legendary story of his life oDalcet no mention of his bating been edneatad at Morpeth^. 

{ He must hare lired to a rery great age, or this date is wrong. 

§ See Bf atthew of Paris, (who was \w con tern porary^) in a note in Tanner's Notitia Monaattea,^ where a reconciliatibaa 
el the jarring accounts relative to this order is atteai|ited, but not with that succesa which were deairable*. 

n The ingenious defence made hy the culprit on his trial at York, ia worth perasal. It exhibita a mind abundantly 
prolific in invention ; and although little doubt can exist as to the fact of his guilt, it may seem somewhat probiematiftals, 
whether tka discoverect corpse wa» the remains of Clarke, or of the hermit who founded the calL 
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staff; but in later tiines^ it tr&si ctrstomary to affik la cr6s6 oh sotbe p^ift bt tfa^fr gar- 
ments, and hence arose their name. Fuller ^ys, that they had this U'ntkMal pri-vi- 
lege, ^^ that none should reprove their order, or upbraid theib^ utider pafta of 
excommunication." The number of houses of this order did not exceed six or seven. 

Of the Bethlehemite friars, there appears to have been only one house in England^ 
which was placed at Cambridge in 1257, the year following their arrival ; but whence 
they came, or by whom th«y were first instituted, does not seem to be known. Their 
rule and habit resembled that of the Dominicans, except that on their outward habits 
they wore a star, in commemoration of that which was seen by the wise men of the 
east. This order did not survive until the genf^ral dissolution. 

The friars of the sack, like the Bethlehemites, were of only ishort continuance. 
They came here at about the same period &s the last, and disappeared on the manda^ 
turn of the council of Lyons, in A. D. 1307* Notwithstanding that they are gene- 
rally known by the name of the friars of the daclc, their real appellation was, 
^* Friars of the Penance of Jesus Christ/' Their rtide and uncouth habit aptly 
suggested their name, being clothed in sackcloth, coarlse ^nd rugged, and shaped 
in the manner of a bag bearing that name ; presenting to the eye an aspect of misery 
and wretchedness, which the very aclne of (Superstition, religious bigotry, and mis- 
guided enthusiasm only could invent.* 

To these might be added several other orders of friars, &c. brought into or 
generated in England ; such as those of St. Anthony, Friars de Pica, Bon-hommes 
or Good-men, &c« ; but being of trifling consideration, no fui^ther notice will betaken 
of them here. 

The orders of nuns, or convents of religious women, in England, were of three 
sorts* The first in order of time, were thbse who followed the rules instituted by 
Robert de Arbrissel, at Fonteveault, in Poictiers, about 1100. This fraternity con- 
i^isted chiefly of women, and was nothing ibore than a society which followed the 
reformed rules of the Benedictine^. On some occasions, men were admitted into 
their houses ; but never into the apartments of the women, except on very urgent 
business and absolute necessity. The whole establishment was under the govern- 
ment of the abbess or prioress, in all matters,* whether spiritual or temporal. To 
Robert Bosne, Earl of Leicester, we owe their introduction into this nation, which 
event occurred some short time before the year 1161. tie founded a house at Nun- 
Eaton, ^nd there established the first company of this holy sisterhood. There Were 
only two other houses of this order in England, and in none of them was a monk 

♦ WeeTer, p. U6w 
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adflritted.* Thiey wore a iiitid of tunic, or Ga83qck^ ^ ^e xwtural c^loi^r .of .wootl, 
aod over titota large fmd wide Mack garMeiptt.t 

The^bcond were tbose that adhered to the improved rules of St. Benedict l^ 
&t. Claare^ who founded It eonvent of diem in ital^, about the .yqar 1212,;|; and they 
were broi^ht into £f)glaad by Blanch, Queen of Navarre, in 1293. fiiubsequen%, 
•4»wiQg to the laxity of the «iorais of some of the nuns, this order divided itself into 
two distinct sects. They were never ri<^h, and therefore always bore the appellation 
wt '^ Poor Clares," which designation was conferred upon them by Pope Innocent 111. 
" This St. Clare," «ays her legendary history, " touching the world, was of rig^t 
-jroiiourable lineage, and as touching the spirit, to the regard of the state of virtues 
ajBd 'fa^ly manners towards God, of right noble reputation."^ Of this description of 
religious persons. Fuller, who is rarely in charity with monks or nuns, remarks, 
'^ I am inclined to believe, that these were the least bad amongst all the professprs. 
of viiBginity." 

The Bridgetines, or nuns of our Saviour, were instituted by St. Bridget, Queen 
of Sweden, in A. D. 1376. || Of this order. Dr. Tanner finds only one house in 
England, which, Weever says, is now the goodly house at Sion, in Middlesex, be- 
longing to the Right Honourable the Earl of Northumberland. ** Men and women 
'lived under the same roof; the women above, the men beneath, and one church 
common to both. By their order, their house was to be endowed plentifully at the 
^first, whereon they might live without wanting or begging, as well in dear as cheap 
years, and after their first foundation, they were incapable of future benefactions."1[ 
The number of inmates in one house, consisted of sixty nuns and twenty-five monks, 
divided into classes, as follows : thirteen priests, according in number with the thir- 
teen apostles of our Saviour, including St. Paul ; four deacons, who were also priests,, 
representative of the four doctors of the primitive church, St. Ambrose; St. Augustine^ 
ISt. Gregory, and St. Jerome ; eight converts, whose offices were to labour for the 
affairs of the convent ; so that the collective force of the house corresponded with 
the thirteen apostles and the seventy-two disciples.** " They gave away to the 
poor all that was left of their annual revenue, conceiving otherwise it would putrefy 
and corrupt when treasured up, and be as heinous an offence, as that of the Jews 

-* Tadner^s Pref. It is said ihat tftere was a prior in the bouse at Nan-Eaton. f Stcrena' Add. 

X Emillianne namea 1225^ p. 253. 

) Weever, p. 151, and Tanner^a Pref. Tlxia St. Clare was the first nun of tbe order of St. Francis. Her motber 
and aiater took tbe same babit. 

It Tanner says, tbat slie was either a princess or a docbess ; and Stevens observes, that they weie first establisbadi 
in 13i4„ but we have followed Weever. 

^ Fdlerj p. 207. *• Weever,, p. 149L 
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when preserving manna longer than the continuance of one day."* Their habil 
was a russet, with a cloak of the same colour, having a red cross upon their breasts; 
but each class was distinguished by a particular badge, which they always wore» 
Weever reports, that '^ the priests carried a red crosse upon the left side of their 
cloak, under which cross they put a little piece of white cloth, as broad as a wafer, 
which they offered up in reverence of the holy sacrament. And the four deacons, 
for a difference from the priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth, which sig- 
nified, as they gave out, the sapience of the four doctors whom they represented, 
and upon it they put four little pieces of red, made like unto tongues, io shew that 
the Holy Ghost inflamed their tongues to deliver the sacred mysteries of divinity. 
The converts wore a white cross upon their cloaks, to shew the innocence of their 
lives, upon which there were five pieces of red, in commemoration of the five wounds* 
of our Saviour. ""-j- 

To this brief picture of religious women, several other shades might be added; 
but sufficient, we conceive, has been said, to enable the reader to form a tolerably 
just conception of the order in general. 

Of the religious military orders, there were only two in England ; the first of 
which, called the knighfs of St. John of Jerusalem, or knights hospitallers, were 
instituted at the latter place, in A. D. 1092, to serve as a retreat for such zealous 
Christians as might feel compelled to visit the holy-sepulchre.J Being highly 
favoured by Godfrey of Bologne, duke of Lorrain, they soon began to prosper.. 
They erected a church, and consigned it to the care of St. John the Baptist. None 
of a defamed life were to be admitted. They were to be gentlemen by blood, and 
in every way capable to sustain that character. The Kings of France were sovereigns, 
and, with many others, granted them great and valuable immunities and princely 
privileges. As a model of their rule, they adopted the code of St. Augustine, wearing 
a black habit, with a white cross upon it. On being driven out of the precincts of 
Jerusalem, they took up their residence principally in the island of BJbodes, and 
were afterwards denominated the knights of Rhodes, and on being dislodged firooi 
that place by the Turks, in A. D. 1552, they chiefly retired for shelter into the island 
of Malta, which was conferred on them by the Emperor Charles V., bearing hence- 
forward the name of the knights of Malta.§ They came into England about the 
year 1 100, and soon acquired great wealth and honour.^ "Their superior was the first 
lay baron, and had a scat amongst the lords in parliament, and some of their privi- 
leges were extended even to their tenants.U Previously to the admission of any mem-* 

f Fuller, ut sup. , f Weeper, p. 149. 

t Weever, p. 116, who, for the perind of their institution, names the year 1099 ; so alao does EmillianDe^. 

\ Stevens' ed* Hon, vol. i. p. S, and a note in Tanner** Pref. ]] BiirtoD'n Mon. Ebor. Pref. 
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hen into the ranks of those holy warriors, they were obliged to subscribe to the fol- 
lowing essentials. *^ They took the sacrament, to hear every day a mass, U they might 
-conveniently ; if wars were commenced against the infidels, to serve there in per- 
son, or to send others in their stead, no less serviceable ; to oppugn the persecutors 
^f the church, io shun unjust wars, dishonest gain, and private duels; lastly, to be 
reconcilers of dissentions ; to advance the common good ; to defend the widow and 
orphan, to refrain from swearing, perjury, blasphemy, rapine, usury, sacrilege, mur- 
der, and drunkenness; to avoid suspected places, the company of infamous persons ; 
to live chastly, irreproveably, and io word and deed, to shew themselves worthy of 
«uch a dignity •'*♦ 

The knights Templars were instituted in A. P. 1118,t and were so called, in con- 
sequence of having their first residence in some rooms adjoining to the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Their business was to guard the roads for the security of pilgrims to 
the holy land, and their rule that of canons regular of St Austin. Their habit was 
white, with a red cross on their left shoulders. Their arrival in England is thought 
to have been very early, probably in the reign of King Stephen. Their first house 
was in Holborn. Their multiplication was very rapid, and to their houses were 
speedily added extensive possessions.;}; In less then two centuries, however, their 
wealth and power were thought too great. Envy, that most direful scourge of the 
human breast, raised ac^ainst them its appalling front, and dignitaries in every reli- 
gious order, together with the potentates, &c. of several kingdoms, conspired to make 
them subjects of a general plunder. Philip, King of France, and Pope Clement V. 
were the most active in this unprincipled robbery. They were charged with horrid 
crimes, but none were proved against them. Not content with simply seizing their 
property, the persons of their masters were cruelly used.. James of Morlai, grand- 
master of the order was burnt to a cinder at Paris. Two other knights were also 
consigned to the same e^ment in the year 1313, and others were executed in other 
provinces. The order wa& totally abolished by the council of Vienna, in A. D. 1312. 
The superior of this fraternity was styled, *• Master of the Temple,'^ and was a 
member of the upper house. 

The order of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem, (of which were a few houses in England,) 
appears to have been founded for the relief and support of leprous and impotent 
people of the military houses.^ 

• Wecrer, p. 147, wbere are giwtn many other [wrticulnrf . 

t Matthew Paris, p. 56. Mon. An^f. vol. ii. p. 517. Eiiiilliannp> p. 329. 

X See their large rental in England, which is gi?en in the Monasticon, vol. ii. p. 626, ami Mveral subseqaent pages. 

This survey refers to A. D. 1 185. In A. D. 1244, Matthew Paris says, they bad nine thousand manors io Christenduna, 

«nd Heylio remarks, that at their sappressbo, sixteen ihousaBd )ordsbi[w, besides other landsi &c. belonged to them* 

4iM also Rapio, to|, i. p.403. 

{ Tanner^ Pref. p.. xxr.. 
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In this delineation of the religious orders we have been as brief as posible^ but 
at the same time suflSciently copious, we presume, to convey a tolerably correct idea 
of their nature and consequence in society. Some few orders have been omitted 
which had houses in England, and several that were generally prevalent abroad^ 
but none of the former, of much consequence, have been left unnoticed. The mo- 
nastic order itself, its nature and importance in society, together with the various mem- 
bers, &c. of which it was composed, shall next, for a short period, occupy our atten- 
tion — a theme we enter upon with some degree of pleasure, because we hope to be 
enabled to remove, in some measure, the odium which has been cast upon them by 
their uncharitable and most inveterate enemies, and to exhibit the ascetic institution: 
in a light more consonant with truth and justice. Commencing first with the mem* 
bers thereof. 

An abbot was the chief or head member of a community, connected by one com* 
mon rule, and cemented by one common interest. His office was to govern and 
regulate the observance, discipline, privileges and revenues of the house, over which 
he presided. These, in many cases, were important in number, value, and extent. 
The character of an abbot was in many cases exceedingly popular and imposing ; 
several of them had seats, and voted in the great assembly of the nation in virtue of 
their office. Some were addressed ^* My Lord Abbot," and assumed the titles of 
'^ universal abbots, abbots sovereign," &c. During the dark ages, when the sable 
mantle of superstition threw its baneful shadow over the human intellect, ridieSj^ 
honours, and immunities, were heaped upon them with laviidi hands. Smperorsand 
empresses, kings and queens, dukes and duchesses, exchanged the sceptre and the 
ducal coronet for the crosier^ deserted their thrones and honours in order to assume 
their titles and wear their habits, and instead of labouring to conquer the world, 
forsook it, and thereby gained a greater trophy — ^a victory orer themselves.** Places 
of the greatest trust, and functions of the first importance were conferred upon theBi> 
which their talents, learning, and virtues, enabled them to fill with credit and 
ability. Most of them had the authority of bishops, " gave the solemn benediction, 
conferred the lesser orders, wore mitres, sandals, &c. and carried crosses and pastorals 

• Eleven emperors and nine empresses, twenty kingfs and ten queens, ejdusWe of a ^eat number of eminent cha- 
racters, are said by Stevens to have resigned tbeir cmvma, eiapixes, anul Jkowms^ to join.the Aeqediaftlaei order only. 

in addition to the abo?e number, Peter Culzolatius names— 

Emperors and king^ ... «« • 19 

Sons of'kii^s and empeMTB ..• •• 8 

D«hkes .. ,. 15.> o-^ «o 

T. . ,^f Stevens 98 

The above -Plained PeHer mentions many naore dvkes, earls. Sec. 

Empresses tlMt have been mms ... 91 .p 

Queens 10> " ' 

J^Vomfn eminent for learning' ,. • 
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in^ their hands," on ail grave occasrons;* and in many iastanees, their bouses were 
exempited from the jurisdiction of any superior, save the pope or his delegaies.t The 
manner in whieb the bif^ops and abbots bore their respective ensigns, however, was 
somewhat dissimilar, a regulation, indeed, that cost much trouble in its accomplish* 
ment. The abbots carried their crosiers in the left hand, while the bishops sustained 
their stafk in the right. In the 40th Henry HI., sixty-tour abbots and thirty-six 
priors were summoned tp parliament, in which number wer^ the Abbot of Roche, 
the Prior of Worksop, &c. ;J but that number throwing too great a weight into the 
clerical scale, it was reduced to twenty-five abbots and two priors, in the reign of 
Edward IH. ; to which, at a subsequent period, two other abbots were added ; so that 
the total number of monastic representatives amounted to twenty-nine.§ 

The office and character of a prior were in many cases equal in impor4:ance with 
those of an abbot ; while in others, they were subordinate. When the priory was a 
cell, founded by or attached to the revenues of a larger establishment, as were those 
at Hatfield, Sandtoft, &c., he was generally subject to the will and pleasure of the 
superior to whom the cell or priory belonged ; in other cases, although the cell M-e* 
liable to the control and jurisdiction of the chief of its respective abbey, the guardian 
or head thereof was m some meaisii^e more independent, and exercised the functions 
of a free and at)8olute protector; rendering a given sum of money at appointed 
periods, as a compensation or rent, and appropriating the overplus to the use of the 
house over which, he presided ; while the, more dependent, like stewards^ rendered 
regularly a correct account to his superior, at whose will or caprice he. might lp!ie= 
removed. 

y ■ . ■ . • •• •• 

All alien priors were subject to the control of foreign houi^^ and may rather 
be esteemed as the guardians of their property in this coun^^'y, over which they 
watched in the capacity of keepers. These also materially 'differed as it respected 
their dependence or independence of the houses that place<^ them here« Some wer^ 
obliged to render up just accounts to the institutions whe/eto they belonged ; while 
others paid a given sum per annum.|| ThesQ. priories often experienced the lawless 
will of right by force, being generally seized by.th« K.ii>g^ during a belligerent 
system, and again restored on the return of peace. 

Friaries were houses for the reception of friars, but not often endowed, being of 
the profession of mendicants^ and Imving no property. Many of their houses were. 

* Tanner's Preface, " . s < 

f Mosheim's Ecclen. Hist, and Speed. { Fuller, lib. ir. p. 292. Others saj oue hundred and two. 
§ Authors are not agreed od this questioa. The namber here stated, bowerer, we conceive to be the least. Roche 
abbey and a number of others disoontinued to sit in the upper house, in the reign of Richard II. 

H Rymer, roL viii. p. 100. 
1. a - 
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Utfge and stately buildings, haying within their walls, noble churches and niagiiift^' 
cent apartments, in the former of which were frequently interred the bodies of emiw 
oent persons, as was the case at Doncaster, TickhilL &c. Over these establishment*; 
a prior always presided. 

Hospitals were originally founded for the benefit of the poor and impotent,^ 
whom necessity might compel to seek relief, when on a journey or from home; and 
in order to render them universally useful, they were always situate contiguous ta 
highways, as is manifest from such as were placed at Doncaster, Tickhill, &c. 

Priests, or incumbents, were an order of men, whose oflSce it was to oflSciate at the 
altars placed in parochial or cathedral chuif'ches, denominated chantries. These 
places were generally /endowed with lands and rents for the maintenance of one or 
more priests, to say mass, at stated periods, for the souls of the founder and hh 
relatives.* On, their dissolution, in the time of Edward VL, there were no fewer 
than forty-seven such institutions in St. PauPs church, London. In the church of 
.St. George, Doncaster, there were four or six, and in that of St. Mary-in-the- 
]|(agdalens, three ; and in most of the churches in the wapentake, there was one or 
more. '^ True it is," says Fuller, '^ the courtiers were more rapacious to catch and 
voraciously to swallow these chantries than abbey lands. For at the first, many 
were scrupulous in mind, or modest in manners, doubting the acceptance of abbey 
liuida, though offered unto them, till profit and custom, two very able confessori, 
had by degrees satisfied their consciences, and absolved them from any fault therein. 
Now, all sis^uples removed, chantry lands went down without any regret. Yea, sudi 
who, matmeriy, expected till the king carved for them out of the abbey lands, 
iscrambled for themselves out of chantry revenues, as knowing that this was the last 
dish of the last couine, and after chantries, as after cheese, nothing to be expected. 
As^for tlfc^ who fjairl^f purchased them of the King, they had such good bargains 
therein, that thereby all ^ariched, and some ennobled both themselves and posterity. 
Biit for sat isfection therein^, I refer the reader to his pen,t who never spared any that 
came under itis lash^'akid seldom any that came near it, and who speaks with mpre^ 
bitterness than faIsebo(Mj in this p^rtiipulart'';^ 



^ Re|iert. p. :i*29. Fuller, lib. it, p. 350. Sir Henry S|ie1iiian say«, ** Cantaria e«t mden saefa t id«d institiite et 
dettta prsediiffV »< missa ibiciem icantaretur pro aninia filbdatoriff, et propiDqacAraai ejas.*' Pe|^e auppeaeatbetem- 
dumiry to be iipri?e4 from eancelli, or laitiop-work, ** by which the chiiQeel waa Imtnerly partinl fVoni the body oftbe 
churcii. Hence, too, the Cuort of Chancery and the Liord Chanceltor derive tlieir names; that court being epcl^eed 
Villi open work of that kind. And to cancel a wtiiing, is to cross out writh a pen, which aatarally makes sametbin||^Jjk» 
4heifij;iire of a lattice.^' Hee Pegge's Anonyiii; p,S. 

' '>..: .1- if>r s^ . . tSirf^.-Hayward.inEdw.VLp. 165. * 

' ■ • ■ ■ • . ' • ' . . ■( 

J Fuller. The number of cliantries and free chapels giveb to t%^ King, sppeirl»lk«f d teeil In Simbflr 989H&:v*V 
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In taking a retrospective view of the period, wherein moiiaitic life was in the' 
senith of its power^ and at the very acme of its glory, a muss of ideas crowds upoii 
the mind, and impels the inquisitive to ask, of what utility and advantage, those 
institutions were to society, and what benefit nations or individuals derived from the 
existence of such associations. 

< r 

To these queries, various answers might be, and indeed have been given. By 
some, they have been condemned with the keenest acrimony, and the most malig* 
nant rancour ; while others, less severe and more judicious, have pointed out their 
advantages and disadvantages with impartial scrutiny, and presented to posterity 
this useful, but calumniated order of men, in colours less distorted, and with nicer 
discrimination. 

That a body of men, consisting of at least thirty thousand souls, should continue 
4o be all virtuous, is more to be desired than reasonably expected, so long as human 
nature sustains its present character. The assumption of the monastic habit did 
not divest them of their humanity ; therefore, it still left them subject to fall, €ir 
liable to perish ; but that all, or even many of them were guilty of that black cata*^ 
logue of crimes, of which the envenomed tongues of malevolent slander, and ccHvardly 
interest, have accused them, is a most diabolical falsehood, and a charge that richly 
deserves the scorn and contempt of every reasonable and impartial man« 

In Speed*s Chronicles of England, D'Emillianne's History of the Monastic Orders, 
and some other authors, a string of aspersions and calumnies is exhibited against the 
monks and nuns, as a body, charging them with offences grossly indecent, and witli 
deeds that are repugnant to the order and law of nature.* With this false and dis- 
torted picture. Fuller, also, in part agrees ; but he does not go to the same length 
in its most objectionable lineaments. Biased and uncharitable, however, as are the 
three last named writers, Bishop Burnet far outvies them in strength and substance 
of colouring. '^ In some, they (the visitors) found the instruments and other toob 
for multiplying and coining; but for the lewdness of the confessors of nunneries, 
and the great corruption of that state, whole houses being found with child^ or prin* 
cipally so; for the disso^Iuteness of abbots and other monks and friars, not only with 
harlots, but marrijed women, and for their unnatural lusts and other brutal (mictices; 
these," says Burnet, << are not fit to be spoken of, much less enlarged on, in a work 
of this nature/' The full report of this visitation is lost; but the bishop saw an. 
extract from it, concerning one hundred and forty-four houses, which contained^ 
ajbominiatioiis equal to any that were in Sodom.t 

• Speea, p. 1042, and D*£iiulltMnM. f Raplii*s Englftnd, p. fiOflL 
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D^Emillianne^ emulous of immortal fame^ in almost every page^ levels the artillery ^^ 
of his intemperate enmity against this order of men. In otie of his citations from 
Bale, are the following verses, which he applies to the Gilbertines, one of the few 
orders that had their rise in England. We shall leave them in the language in which 
we find them. 

" Harum sunt quaedain steriles, quttdfatn pareDtes, 

Virgioeoque tamen nomine cuncta tegunt. 
Qufe pastoraiis baculi dotatur honore. 

Ilia quidem melius fertiliusque parit 
Vix etiam quavis sterilis reperitur in illis; 

Donee ejus setas talia posse negaf - ^' 

, The reports of the visitors of the inonasteries, will be received with much caution 
by every friend of truth. Interested as they is^ere in exaggeration and hyperbolical 
amplification, we withhold our wonder when we see, to use a vulgar expression, 
mole-hills magnified into mountains. Actufited by a thirst for private emolument^ 
and desirous to please their employers, every thing was exhibited in sombre colours; 
a smile was attributed to an unwarrantable levity, ill becoming their sacred functions; 
and a frown, or look of sanctity was deemed an infallible indication of an haughty 
and imperious spirit, Dot less objectionable in a legate of heaven. ^' Doth any man 
resolve to enrich himself by violence," says the author of a Defence of English 
History, " inquire how the possessor came by what he wants ? Whether by honest 
means or otherwise ? If that would serve bim for excuse, he would find out eyough 
to load the bilked owner with, and engage, like Henry VHL, to employ the treasure 
better ;'*. adding, " There seems nothing wanting to set the design in a proper light, 
than this, viz., that the hospitals, which could not be charged with any of these 
immoralities, underwent the same fate." 

The enemies to monastic institutions aver, that on the accession of Mary to the 
throne of England, orders were given to Boimer and others, ^^ to raze out of the 
public records, all that hiad been done by Henry Y III. against the monks and the 
people, and particularly the accounts of the visitation of the monasteries, and the 
renunciation of the papal authority by the monks ;"* but it would have been well,, 
if the author of the above passage had first convinced us, that the reports of the 
visitors were put on record. The only register, we conceive, which was made of 
those documents, consisted in the letters sent to Cromwell, the King's vicegerent, 
numbers of which, as we might reasonably expect, yet remain to confirm their inno^ 
cence, as well as to testify their guilt. 

* Rapin, p. 196. f bis document may be seen in fiaroet*s App; p. 901. 
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' In addition to the letters penned "by the visitors, we have also, a nCin^ber of docu- 
uiet^is denominated ^^ surrenders," which ^re adduced iu proof of the profligacy 0^*^ 
mohkish manners and habits; but it is ri^ht to remember, that those who could so, 
faK violate the principles of honesty and honour, as grossly to libel the characters of 
^e monks and nuns, would not hesitate to forge the articles of surrender. In fact, 
the whole proceeding was a farce and gross fraud ; for the occupiers of monastic . 
property had no more right to surrender, than the King an equitable power to 
see it. 

Within the circle of our survey, we see one instance of a shameful want of veracity, 
in the visitors of the monasteries. In a letter dated the 15th December, 1537, which 
was transmitted to Cromwell by the commissioners, Geo. Lawson, Rich* Belases, &c. 
it is observed, " We have q wyetly taken the surrender, and dissolved the monasteries 
of Wyercsope, Monk-breton, St. Andrews in Yorke, By land, Ry valle, Kirksum and 
EUerton. The fryers att Tykhill, Doncaster, Pontefract, and the city of York, where 

we p'ceived no murmers or in any whay, bot were thankfully received.*'* 

Whereas Laurence, an elder brother of William, one of the ancestors of Sir W. B* 
Cooke, Bart., of Wheatley, manfully opposed those sacrilegious proceedings, and 
for the offence, suffered on the scaffold at Tybourne, on the 4th of August, 1640, 

As a further proof of the impious falsehoods propagated by the visitors, we need 
only advert to the large pensions tbat were allowed out of the revenues of the abbey 
lands, &c. to several of the accused, which is justly regarded as one of the weightiest 
proofs that it is possible to adduce in support of their innocence. Every one who 
is acquainted with the character of Henry VIIL must be satisfied, that a cause, far 
less criminal than impiety and incontinence, would have been sufficient to induce 
that prodigal potentate to (^isallow a pension which would so materially conduce to 
the enriching of his exhausted coffers. Incontinence and cruelty were not the 
sole monarchs that reigned in the mind of that capricious king : avarice, a passion 
the least worthy of a place in the human breast, benumbed the finest feelings of his 
sou], and rendered him a tyrant to himself and to his subjects. This, it must be 
acknowledged, was no feeble stimulus in tending to effect a dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, and the whole system of the ascetic life — a system which the piety of agea 
had rendered sacred, and lapse of time, an evil that judicious management might 
have converted into a perpetual benefit to mankind at large.t 

•Dods. Coll. vol. zxvi. No. 4168. fioai. Bib. 

f Christ Charch id Canterbary was one of those unfortunate inytitutions, the memberi whereof^ prior to the g;eneralt 
•oppresstoo, were accutedoi'aanavund criiAea ; but the learned hiatoriaA of tbat city has completely refuted the charge.. 
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That a number of monks and nuns were vicious characters^ their warmeisf kiUo* 
cates are willini; to adroit, and the disallowance of marria<;e contributed not a IHtie 
.to render breaches of continence less rare. But the charge of incontinence was not 
the only crime of which they were accused : some were charged with remissness in 
their functions, as heads of convents ; while others were represented as connivin^^at 
the most wanton wickedness, and encouraging by their example a series of offences 
at variance with nature. To thc^se we may likewise add, their unconquerable oppo* 
sition to the King^s divorce from his legal wife, and his espousal of the beautifuli 
but unfortunate Anne BuUen.* This was a vital offence, and not to be pardoned 
easily, by a disposition so irritable and unrelenting as was that of Henry. 

Amidst the most prominent abuses of a monastic life and manners, that of 
acquiring property by means of threats, superstitious rites, and ceremonies, appears 
to be the most objectionable, and the worthiest of abrogation. In this remark^ 
however, we would not be thought to allude to the various donations of land, &c. 
for certain specific and laudable purposes; but in holding up to the ignorant and 
superstitious, objects of worship and adoration, the most unworthy of such divine 
honours, and thereby riveting on, instead of eradic*Btm;D^ from the human mind, a 
bane so dreadfully derogatory and debasing. 

The introduction of images into the temple of God, had its origin in a very remote 
age. The device was a judicious and skilful manceuvre, suggested by a thorough 
acquaintance with the mind of man in its dark and infant state. Unaccustomed to 

* Friar Peyto preached acrainst it before the K.in«T himself, at Greenwich, and friar Elstow defended him, Sisw*9 
Annals, p. 651. To shew the spirit of theatre, we will here transcribe the pasfacre from honest Stow. ** Fryer Pet»» 
ft simple roan, yet very devout, of the order of the Olisenianu : this man preachin;^ at Greenewich, iippon the two aD<t 
tweniiethchapter of the third hook of K.in^s, viz. the last part of the storie of Achab, saying, where the dodges licked the 
blond uf Naboth, euen there shall thedoi;tres licke thy hluiid also O Kinsr, and therewithal! spake of the lyinjf Prophets^ 
wbidLabii«ett the Rin^, &c. I am, qtioth he, tliatM icheas \%hom thou wilt hate, because I must tell thee trulie that tbU 
inafrya;^ls unlawful), and I know I shall eate the bread uf affliction, and drink tlie water ofsorrow, yet because ourLord^ 
hath put it into my mouth, I must speak it, and when he harlde stron«^ly inuayd a«j^ainstthe kin'r's second marryat^e, todis*- 
swade him fh>m it, he also sayd, there are many other preachers, yea too many, which preach and perswade thee otbepwiae, 
feediun- thy folly and frail affections upon hope of their own worldlie promotion and by that means they betray thy soul, ikky. 
honor, and posteritie, toohtaine fat benpfice<(, to liecome rich abbots, and ^t episcopal! jurisdiction, and other eccleHiastical 
disrnitieH, these I say are the fbure hundreth'Prophets, who in the spirit of t> in<]f, seeke todeceiue thee, bnt uke good heed 
lest bein$f .seduced, you find Achabs punishment, which was to hauehis blood licked up ofthedogfs, t»ayinff, it waa..oDeof 
the i^i-eatest miseries in Princes tot»ee day ly abused by flatterers, &c. The King being thus reprooued, endured it patiently »«. 
and did no violence to Peto, but the next Sunday !>eing the ei*|;ht of May, doctor Curwin preached in the same place, 
wliomost sharpely reprehended Peto, and his preaching, and called him dogge, slanderer, liase b^ggerly Fryer, Close 
man, Rebel!, and tra\ter, saying, that no subject should speak so audaciously to Princes, and hauing spoke much to thai 
eflect, and in commenilntion of the Rings Marrya<jre, thereby toestablisli his seed in his seate foreuer, 6ce, Hee thea 
snpposin:; to haue rtterly ^^upprest Peto, and his partakers, he lif% up his voice and sayde, I s|>eake to thee Peto which 
nakest thyself M icheas. that thou mayest speak euil ofkiugs, but now thou art not to be found, being Seddteforfear and 
shame, being voabte^ to aQswe^v my argument: and whiiest he thus spake, there was one Elstow, » fellow Fiyer 
40 Peto, standing in the Roodeloft, who with a bolde voice sayd to doct. Curwin, good sir you know that Father Peto,^ 
^ be was comola^ttdedy is now gone to a prouinciatl Councell boldeai at Canterbury, and not fled foe fear.of you» foe- 
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tllliik, the great buUk of mankind, before the general spread of the gospel, >vas in. 
a4iCateof worse than mental nudity. Duped by the designing priest, and held in 
Jeopardy by a general depravity of intellect, the lower classes of people were not 
far removed in the world of mind from ^^ the beast that perisheth ;'' and every at- 
tempt to impress on them ideas of an abstract character, was found extremely diffi- 
cult : hence it was found necessary to call in the assistance of visible objects, and by 
the aid thereof, as by a ladder, their views were directed to the self-existent being. 
The relics of saints and confessors, were of a different nature, and originated from a 
different and dishonourable motive, tending rather to darken than illume the under- 
standing — ^to debase, rather than to ennoble the faculties of the human mind. 
*^ Amongst the relicks we fownde moche vanitie and superstition, as the coles that 
seint Laurence was roasted withall ; the paring of seint Edmondes nayles ; seint Tho- 
mas of Cant. penneknifle,and his bootes; and diversesculls for the headache; pieces of 
the holie crosse, able to make a hole crosse. Of other reliques for rane, and certay ne 
other superstitious usages for avoydinge wedes in corne, wythe such others.''* 

The charges made by the visitors on this head, notwithstanding their exaggera- 
tion, are not wholly unfounded. A number of these relics are yet to be seen in the 
cabinets of the curious. But the age was a credulous one. 

Enthusiasm is a noble, generous, and requisite passion of the mind ; and when 
restrained within proper bounds, and directed to a proper object, it accomplishes 
woilders in both the moral and physical world ; but in this, as well as in many other 
cases, it has outstepped the bounds of reason and equity ; and instead of reforming, 
it has extirpated an establishment, which, by a more just and judicious arrangement, 
'might have been made subservient to the best of purposes, and productive of ad<» 
vantages, incalculable in amount, and universal in extent. 

Iimiorrowe be will rctaraeft^akie, in the mraoe lime f am here u aDOther Michcaa, aud will lay iI^wd my life to prooue 
^ all those tbioga troe which he hath teoght out of the holy scripture : and to this Combat I challenge thee before' God 
imd all equalt iudges, euen TUto thee Curwin I say, which art one of the ibure hnndreth Prophets into whome tlie 
Spirit of lying is entied, and seehest by adullerie to establish Succession » betraying the king Tsto endless* perdition, 
norp for thy f sine glorie and hope of promotion, then for discharge of thy clogged conscience, and the kings Saloation. 
This Elstow waxed hot and spake rery earnestly, so as they could not make him eease.his speech rntill the king bimielfe 
bad him bold his peace, and gane order that he and Peto should be conuented before the counsel, which was done the 
noxl-daie, and when Af^ Lords hadde rebuked them, then the Earle of £ssex tolde them, that they had disemed to be 
pqt into a Slacke and cast into the Thames; whereunto Elstow smyling sayd, threaten these thmga to rich and dayntie 
follEe, which are clothed in purple, Ikre dellcioosly, andhaue their cheifest hope in thisworld, for wee estceme them not, 
b^ Me joy full that for the discbarge of our duties wee are dryuen hence, and with thankes to God wee knew the way 
,tp heaneii, to be nMy by water as by land, and therefore we care not which way we goe. These Pryeni and all the 
finloftheir order were banished shortly aflier, and after that none durst openly .oppose themseloea against the king's 
aftetions, doctor Curwin was BMde Deane of Hctdwd, and after that Archbishop of Dnblyn in likisad, and after that 
Bkhoppe of Ojdbrd in Qnecn Maries tiine.'* 

e Willis' App. toI. I p. fi6. The original letter is In the Coltoniaa Library. It was sent by the visitoffs to CrooaWf ]l« 
totkl^n^ JSt^OUttiMiii and-iUviia tollie monks ot tflat place. 
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" I would not bethought,'' as Hearne i^ays- to Browne Willis, " from what I have 
«aid, to be an enemy to the Reformation. That \^ certainly to be Qommefided so 
far as it waricarried on with a design to shake off and eKtirpat<6^hose gross em>r«. 
that had, by degrees, crept into the church ; and so far{the King himself ia( to tie 
commended as he proposed that^ in his opposing the Pope •• But tfaien, - whereas 
the Reformation was carried on with a design alsb to destroy all the Abbeys, and to 
take from them those lands that were conferred in the most solemn manner, this, 
certainly, ought to be condemned, and to be looked upon as the highest instance of 
sacrilege. And by it the King hath left behind him such a blemish, as will never be 
wiped off; and therefore my Lord Herbert might well conclude his history with a wish 
that he could leave him in his grave^ which is a very excellent conclusion, notwith- 
standing very short, he having by his demolishing the religious houses, and by giving 
arid selling the lands to lay persons, exceeded in sacrilege any particular prince 
that ever went before him. Nay, 1 question whether he did not exceed all the princes 
of any one single kingdom put together. I am very unwilling to speak ill of crowned 
heads; but what I have mentioned is so very notorious, that it is no secret, and 
therefore therei can be no harm in speaking of it, even in the most public manner. 
Wlien Christianity was first planted in Britain, the Reformers discovered plainly 
that what they did was out of a true principle of piety and devotion, and with a design 
only to propagate the Christian Doctrines, and not with an intent to enrich themselves. 
They therefore did not destroy the Heathen temples, arid other places of worship, but 
only converted them to a Christian use. Nether did they employ any of those things 
that had been appropriated to religion to a profane use; but decreed in a synod that 
they should continue for religious purposes, to which they were originally designed, 
though, with this caution, that under the severest penalties, they should not be (as 
before) made use of upon any account, in promoting and advancing the Heathen, 
but only in carrying on and establishing the Christian diigcipline. Had King H. 8th 
imitated them, he had left, in this point, a very great and glorious character behind 
him. But in this he very unhappily failed, and the nation groans to this day for the 
sins that were at that time committed, not only by himself, but by the agents employed 
by him, particularly by the Visitors, who proceeded with the utmost rigour arid 
violence against the monks, and stuck at nothing that they thought would exposH^ 
them, and would serve as an argument to the King for dissolving the Abbeys, and 
seizing on their lands and revenues, and afterwards employing them to such pur- 
poses as himself, by the advice of those Visitors and other enemies to the monks, 
should judge proper."t 

* Quer^. Was it not rather for the sake of Anne Bnllen ? IIa<l the Pope an<1 the monks faroared bis views on ihftt 
subject) it is prolmble t4iat hiM power in l^n«;land init('ht have existed tor soms tiiii£ lODge^^ 

f Letters from the Bodleian Lib. vol. i. p. 273. The editor remarks, ** On the necessity of the R^formadofr the^ft 
can be bui one opiiiioar ; bnttlieovenbrow of every monastic institution, the barbarous Cmelty ifoOicted u))Ott the pro- 
fessors of reli((ion, and ih^ destruction of every valuable monument of art^ every cplen^id' relic <lfJileiiiture,:Gami6i bvlt 
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4aei(Bf*hei0dii4dAud8jtbatipart0d^ of tiaie.pbiadefed ptqpertgr^iadikdeweutiiallyti^ 
his dtocki ^itheir of happiness, honour, or wealth.* 

|SPhe tiiveooncileaUe ennity and UlnatiiKiwliich ftloMst alivajfSiattlisitted bcttireen 
N^ BMolps, and thesecnlar aa/i parochial cli»gy, jeem to jb^re beftn.chia%.foa9daA 
Middoniented by ^ihe aiwrioe/i^ijie former, and 4he .disiq[>pototedipiiide aoid eniry of 
ftiie' latter. The engrofismentof tbe prebenda, and the benefices of die establirittad^; 
rtheir holding, and the approprjatittg to themselves the adyowsMi ^{so giveaitja 
«uliiita^r of churches ; their exemption (txjm theJAirisdiction of the bishops, and from 
^the^ paynlient of tithes ; all proved a contiiuial souroa of ani^Kisity, and :asi 'kiet* 
'JMuatible fund of discontent and Aug;mentifig rancour. To the conununity at lar^, 
they were injurious in some respects, and in name more so, thim in their unfair, 
narrpw-minded,and ungenerous mode of trading with those of a different community ;t 
mad toAie course of justice, by their x^urehes being a sanctuary for dfendecs of the 
noat notorious eharacter,:]; In this particular, they were a pest to society. - For the 

impress us with a disgfust and abhonence, which ere.n the great benefiti we hare received from the «haDg^e can scarcely 
allay." Moreover, after passnig the act, the king* promised in a speech to the members of the upper house, that he 
would ** Order them to th^ ;;1ory of God, and profit of the commonwealth." ** Hurely," says he, *' if I, contrary to 
your expectations, should suffer the ministers of the churches to decay, br learning, which is so ^reat a jewel, to be 
minished, or the poor and miserable to be unrelieved, you might well say, that f, being put in such a s|>ecial trust, as I 
am in this case, were no trusty friend to you, nor charitable to my Emoe-Cbriatatt, neither a lover of the public wealth, 
nor yet one that feared Godg to whom account must be rendefiod of all.our doings ; doubt not, I pray you, but your ex- 
pectation shall be served more godly and good:ly than you will wish or desire, as hereafter you shall plainly perceive." ! ! t 
Hist Sacrilege, p. 186. How were these promises fulfilled P Ask Spelman. 

* See Spelman on Sacrilege ; also his *' De non temerandia Eoclesiia." 

f. See the Beggar^s Petition, Harl. Misc. vol. i. p. 218 ;,and Faller,p. 288. In the former, is a series of ^3|ftmoiis 
truly lamentable. / 

X Tliis evil, however, is not a singular trait in the charaoterof the monks, and ought not, tbeiiefore, t^ adduced as 
|kn evfi exclusively chargeable upon that body. They are thus defined by Weever : ** Sanctuaries wer^pl^^^^s of refuge, 
to which offenders fled to escape the .hands of justice, and were so called of an old Mosaical rite ^^^^ amongst the 
Israeliteff^ among whom, every tribe had certain cities and places of refage, to which malefttotoH^ifiT^^ repair, and lie 
protected fi>r a'time from the rigour of the law. Of which you may read in the .sacred writ v^*<>^' 3^* \^9 Numbers 
. jcyxv. I, Dent. iv. 41, and Josh. xx. 2. And so likewise in Great Britain, churches, chui>cHyAr^s»<^^i®<» plougbs^and 
highways had many privileges of this kind anciently granted and confirmed to them* 1 *^^^ ^^^ speak of the latter oat 
•fa late writer, who makes old Watling Street thus to aing hi* vers^li f , / 

* Sloee vi his kinglie wales Malmntlus first begap 
From Sea agaloe to Sea, tluit tbrough the l«lv^ ^*^ 
Whkh that in mynd tokec^ Post^rMe migt»^Aane> 
Appoiotlng first hfaieonrce, this prIulfedfreJe gaua, 
That no man might arrest, or debtors' ^ods might aeias 
In any of vs fourt hts miiitarle wales * 

DaAVTOH% Polyol. 

•• Near five hundred years before, this King Mulmutius (tajce it upon the credit of British story) constituted divers lawa ; 
•specially, thiit churches, ploughs, and highways, should irave liberty of sanctuary, by no authority violable. In tb« 
laws of William the Conqueror, this custom was somewhat abridged ; Imt it continued to gain ground through the in- 
4aei«$eof ihemonka, -untiA it waa wholly abolished by Henry Vlii. " 
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lake of a trifle, they would skreen from the operation of the lair, rogues and Tagft* 
bonds of every description^ and afterwards absolve them from the obligation whidk 
their consciences imposed. 

The injury sustained by society, in consequence of so great a number of useful mem* 
bers being unemployed^ in the estimation of some, did justify their abolition ;* but how 
&r their surmises are correctly formed, subsequent events have sufficiently developedU 
Great numbers, although confined within the precincts of a monastery, were not idloi 
but on the contrary, usefully and beneficially employed. Useless and unproductive^ 
however, as the monks, &c. were supposed to be to the commonwealth, doubtless as 
great a number was, and is, as unprofitably retained, and as uselessly employed, in 
the families of the great, as was ever immured within the walls of the convent, in the 
senith of their power and greatness. 

In the commencement of the last century, Mr. King, an able and intelligent 
political calculator, stated the total number of inhabitants of Great Britain to be 
about five millions and a half. Out of this number, he assigned to the first seven 
classes in society, eighty-five thousand five hundred and twenty, as being retained 
by that description of men. His statement is as follows : — 

Spiritual lords • • - 26 families. 20 heads each. S20 

Temporal do. ... 160 do. 40 do. 6,400 

Knights 600 do. 13 do. 7,800 

BaroneU .... 800 do. 16 do. 12,800 

Eminent clergy - - . 2,000 do. 6 do. 12,000 

Eminent merchants • 2,000 do. 8 do. 16,000 

Esquires 3,000 do. 10 do. 30,000 

8,686 Tl3 Total 85,520 

Adnj^tting this calculation to approximate anything near to the truth, we see at 
; one view, k. number much greater than was ever cloistered up in caves and convents, 
even in the D4)st splendid era of monastic power ; and we are more than afraid, not 
so beneficially e»)p]oyed, nor more productive to the wealth and energy of the nation. 
It is more than doibtful, also, whether the same remark will not apply with equal' 
accuracy to the popUation of the present period. 

From the evils, let upturn to the benefits of monastic institutions. 

In all the principal, and i^ many of the lesser abbeys, was a large room, called 
the Scriptorium^ wherein a number of writers were daily employed in transcribing 

* Poller and Bmdy both attribute our easy submission to the Danes aud Normans, to the disproportionate nvnber 
•Tmoaks to that of military meop aud aOirni, that had tbe number of the former been less» and of Iha latter f mtsr, 
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end. composing books^ which were afterwards deposited in the library, for the use of 
die convent. Nor was their time solely employed in the office of transcribing from 
books on almost every subject ; they also noted down all occurrences, both of a 
public and private nature, that came to their knowledge ; which, at the end of each 
year, were digested, and arranged into history, chronicles, annals, &c. Some of 
their productions, however, it roust be acknowledged, are of a fabulous nature and 
limsy texture, calculated rather to mislead, than to inform the reader — to amuse, 
rather than to instruct the mind, by a prodigal use of eulogy and abuse, unskilfully 
arranged and intemperately blended ; but there are others, whose works are of a very 
different character, which do credit to the order, and at once exhibit minds fertile in 
invention, and facile in execution.* 

To the custody of the superiors of these establishments were often committed 
some of the choicest records of the nation, as well as those belonging to eminent 
ittdividuals ; even acts of parliament were in some cases sent to the abbeys, in order 
that they might be recorded.t Exemplifications of various charters, also, were sent 
thither, to be securely preserved, amongst which were, the Charter of Liberty granted 
by Henry L, Magna Cbarta, Charta de Forest®, &c. King Edward I. caused a minute 
search to be made into the libraries of all the great abbeys, as being the most likely 
depositories in which records could be found to prove his right to the Scottish diadem ; 
and on the recognition of his legal title to that dignity, he ordered it to be inserted 
in the lieger books and chnmicles of Winchombe abbey, &e.% The money, plate, 
jewels, writings, &c. of opulent individuals, found nithin their walls an honest and 
safe depository ; while the deeds, &c. of the rich frequently rested there, until the 
owners thereof returned from an expedition to the Holy Land, or some other 
hazardous enterprise. These facts prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
order was not only respected as a body, but that it was also esteemed as pre* 
eminently worthy of trust. j 

To the character of learned, we may also add that of teachers. Knowing the' 
importance of education, they were ready to communicate it to others. ^^ Our 
monasteries/' says Archbishop Usher, ^^ were the seminaries of the ministry, being 
as it were colleges ot* learned divines, whereunto the people did usually resort "^Ibr 
instruction, and whence the churches are wont to be continually supplied witH able 
ministers." In almost every monastery, one or two of its members were daily occa« 
pied for some few hours in teaching, gratis, all that chose to repair to the abbey for 

fagttaran^ Bttbba would iiot iMTe siieercded in ietAing spoliatioii m liberally, nor lbe^dr«aii tyrant have ioetfal^ 
matsd^ tbe Cngltsb ibnwe, nor Iwpt it witb such impunity. fei«e BeKgar'» Petitioo, . 

« Gent. Mag. toL jOIy. p. 373. f Tanner'a Preface. $ Madoii't £xcb. Rymer, toI. iu p. OflO. 

I Inett'a CL Uaat. rol. c. p. 297. 
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thot purpose. Iii the fitm^eriesv tftsc^ nimtlarrorcier prevaiiec^ and jovrngwo mim 
' i^rer6 taught needlework, the English language, and Latin, wtthouir fee or rewar^* 

^ The early aniialsr, &c. of the dark ages, ?rere princtpally the pradutstions ^tih^ 
^cf^ntvent; and to the works of Augustine, We m«y add Hie luminona writings of 1^ 
felernard, St. Thomas, Venerable Bede, Alcuinoy Roger de Hovedene, MalmslMirif, 
JIfaftthew of Paris, Ingulpb, Rrchard of Cirencester, Ac. &c. ; all of who» do hoiMU* 
fjor the profession of a monk; The celebrated Cardinal Ximines was brought up and 
.educated in a convent of grey friars, of whom the learned Leibnitz said, *^If greal 
liften c6tild be bought, Spain would not have paid too dear for Ximvnes, if Ae haii 
thought him with the gift of one of her kingdoms ;" and tohis connexion with them, 
, it il» not improbable, but our great Alfred owed half his glory and renown ; for it'ib 
Well known^ that his advisers were wholly chosen from this order of men. 

,^ ^^* Afd they centered trs illiterate ?" asl^s the learned Bafteley. '^ In those time^ 
l^ete was but little learning ih the world. That age is commonly styled the dark^ 
6I» illiterate age ; but moiSt of the learning that then was, was to be found mtb^ 

v6Ioisters of the monks, where &R>me did attain to such a proficiency of knowledge, ff 
hi those ttfnes was to be esteemed hi^ and great ;" and it is judiciously observed bf 
fiXV John Markfaam^ that had it not been for iihe labours of the monks, the En^isb 
^fiMl4 be fittill but children in the history of their own country, Scholars, in aliM^ 
ewify depHrtiiient of literature, have flourished within these cenobitical connmunitfes^ 
^llN^ts,^ histoHiH>i^ critics, astronomers, politicians, moralists, metaphysicians, mat^e^ 
ttUtticiaiis, orators, di?iites, &c.; who, by their profound researches, industry;^ and 
fmrseveranicef have trod the pa^s of Science, and siiatchcd from thegulph of pi^ 
fiiuhd oblivliitisHhe oelebrated productions bf Greece and Rome. ^ -:; 

: iPubliclnns^ tilsov being ni that time thinly placed, monasteries became the general 
tte^ort of travellel^ idf every denominatioii;atideven'such as could well afford topay^ 
for their accommodation, often repaired to those places for entertaiiiment* Indeed, 
ev^y monastery was^ in effect, a large and expensive hospital, whidh yearly spent 
j^l^e siitaa \m de&A^^^wltj^ ^d relieved the poor during the pressure of wantji^ 
^>)dt^repH:iideofBgef^f the malign w 

^ ;>Tp tbeisiji^d and infirm, tn p^articular, the htispitable portaU of ttie abbeys w^i 
«ler open,caiMl;to •the needy, they dealt of their store with liberal aud bountil^ 
ha^nd«,; In^tb^abbey of St Albaiis, " there was a large rooin, ^vin^f beds, &c.:Oii. 
,^^fiidO| ibntlife.^o^eption ofstrange^rs aud pil^^ tiiey had lodging and 

diet for three days, without question made, whence they caoie, or whither they wenA^^ 

« Fuller^ Ub«'iT« 0.299^ »ei n^ jD#lftw«uik*t MSa toLcxIvi. Bib^ BodL / . ' 
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Iwt af(«r tbftt ti»l^, tlpiey 9ta5?cl pot, without ^ndering an a^^count of bqth."» Thm 
v^M the nieritoriou9 mode pif discipline that was ^x^f^cised^ §ccbrdLRg to its a^bilitjf, 
io every monastery in the kingdom. 

The charitable and benevQlent dispq^ition of the iima^^f ^f monasteries^ as exer- 
cised in the fifteenth century here, is pniotised in some parts of the world at the 
present day ; unless the cruel proscriptions of revolutionary Prance have subverted 
their order^ and like our ferocious ancf insatiable Henry VilL, laid them and their 
houses in ^^ desolation's wretched hand.'^t 

In the immediate vicinity of their residences, they were also of considerable ser- 
^e, by oausing a great aqd pontinual influ}^ of strangers freqifently to ;q8fi)efpb|e9 on 
i^artaus occasions, and for various purposes ; by preserving the neighhpurhopi} ffpjip 
'the influence and injustice of the oppressive and offensive forest laws ; by letting oi^t 
their vast estates on reasonable terms \^ and by procuring, througli their powerful 
interest, grants for fairs, markets, &c., to be held in such places, and at such times^ 
lul.were likely to be of benefit to themselves and to the peighbourhopd*^ 

Independently of the manifold and valuable privileges apcrying from tli(^|e 
v^stablishments, their houses and churches were ornaments to the country ; espep|^jLJj)r 
ihe latter, which, in many cases, were truly grand, spacjous, and commanding efljr 
Joes, eminently calculated io inspire awe, and to create a reverence for religipn^ ippr^ 
profound, permanent, and efficacious, than many of the barn-like struRturf^s.of tliye 
-present day. The number of 'monastic churches that havp survived the gepei^ 
wp0ck,*i9but small, compared with what ha^ existence on the pon^mi^ncepient of il|p 
fifteenth oentuiy j; but ruins, more or less, are spread from one epd of the king^jL^iii 
^ ^km other, all of which impart to the well organized mind, the most exalted id^Q^ 
IbTtbeir former magnificent and sublime appearance, befitting (be tea>ples dedicat^(i 
tH^the serviee of the one, true, and only God, whose precepts porresj^nd wUh,tf}^ 
nature af their gteat author, and Whose attributes are majestyj^ ipe^cy^jw^KJlQ^r ^f^ 
l»ttttgth. • ';"' '/ . 

'^)'' However plausible jtheAnnihilatiott of the order may seem, the jiemplitio^ f^thf^ 
iroliA^s, and die seizure of their property, with the application of the latter tp sec.u}^ 

^y /^ fo ttm Priovy of 'Mom^cli, !^«re.eo«^ai0d Minually, 1 ,500 ^artei?^ of maj^. aiyl above SOft %u«rtei;s of ir h<^,, wjilii 
)p(|||er.)|piig«jii|^a»p9rtWAt' . ..* -. " :' ' '' ''\ '■ 

r'Xtf ^ fiautti^'8.Vk>jriJjBreft.M i^lpe^f Tol 4i.:<Mi>rR tfi^-i^^r nMf ^l^nMich tni^ritMtioii on this suhject, liiglilx -- 
creditable to tlie order of n[ioi>k8. Fiillpr obeervet, io retereuoe to those ^\ Eo^rland, «« Whosoever brought the face of 
a maoy brought vtth him a pate«t for bis welcome, Ijfll lie pleiseif to de|«rt.. TUis vaathe metlnNr; wbere he *Rik*> 
M'fidit; there h«f dibed ; #bi;re W'dioed, there be supped ; wlier^' JiaAiipped,. theco bcrbniM bk-ful nextliiomMg;^^ 
a*lift-0Blt If -ciiile;*^- '*• '"'••*" '■- ' ■' ' •/•' o. '. • .'..wA 

llha^jf.2». ^lng;LS4C,Tohii:'pj2fif8^^Dugd.?oLu.)^^(^^^ 
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purpMes, stamp an indelible blemiah on the character of the reformen^ erasabla 
only by the action of time. Well may we exclaim with Denham — 

" Who lees these tlismal heaps, but would demand^ 
What barbarous invader sack'd the land ; 
But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk, did bring 
This desolation, but a Christian King; 
When nothing, but the name of zeal appears, 
*Twixt our best actions, and the worst of theirs^ 
What does he think our sacrilege would spare. 
When such the effects of our devotion are P' 

To dwell longeron this portion of our subject, would be to trespass too far on the 
pages of this Introduction ; we will, therefore, after concisely adverting to the utilil^ 
which these establishments were of to the crown, proceed onward with our design. 

In Madox's History of the Exchequer, very many instances are on recordt 
which specify the amount that the King demanded and generally obtained, for the 
confirmation of their liberties and privileges.* Suspending the due election of new 
abbots, priors, &c.t — granting confirmation of lands, &c. — dispensing with certain 
services — and obtaining pensions for the clerks and chaplains, belonging to the court, 
which collectively realized no inconsiderable sum, ^^ For sometimes," says Madox, 
*^ both abbeys and bishoprics have been kept void for several years together. But 
I do not remember that they used to call in question the King's right of seizing the 
temporalities on a voidance, providing be filled the see or abbey again within rea* 
sonable time, and thereupon restored the temporalities to the succeeding prelate. 
However, let this matter be as it will, in fact, the crown was wont to take into itn 
hands, in the cases before mentioned, the temporalities of bishoprics and abbeys 
becoming vacant. Which temporalities were generally, during the first periotl, com^ 
mitted to a custes^ who accounted to the crown for the same, and afterwards, when 
tfie office of escheatry was instituted and settled, the respective escheators used, upon 
an avoidance, to seize the temporalities for the King, and to answer and account for 
the same as part of their escheatry.''^ 'I'he length of time for which some of the 
abbeys and bishoprics were kept void by the avaricious duplicity of the crown, would 
exceed belief, were it not confirmed by unquestionable authority. The bishopric of 
Lincoln was once kept vacant for the term of eighteen years, and the revenue^ 
thereof, during the whole of that period, were regularly paid to the crown. In or 
about the 19th Henry HI., there were in the King's hands, the abbey of Battle, the 

ft ^ The abbot of Battle, a royal ioatitariMft, piii^ fenHeen hwidred marU to Kioff ^^^ for the coafirmRlimi oftijir 
libertiej^ The abbot of Furaesa, ia tlie I Itb Hpary ii I., paM four tbooaaiUL marka Car a re]|;raut of the privik|^»r 
Ac; formerly coaceded to btm and hit boiiie/'— Madax, p. 283. 

f OurmyUii8io»peoaioo,th€rcrcDiieaof tbeaU^y'taiM ifttolbacollmo^ % Madox*'Exdi«p«MI;/^^ 
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bishopric of Chichester, the abbey of Thomey, the bishopric of Ely, the abbeyft of 
M uchelney, Glastonbury, Hulme, Hyde, &c.y the annual income of each of which 
Iras at that time very considerable.* 

For a number of years prior to the general dissolution, the clamours of the people 
had been loud and impatient. The celebrated Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is reported to have been one of Ihe most urgent on that melancholy occasion,t in 
order, as is charitably supposed, the more effectually to promote the reformation. 
The disallowance of the Pope's supremacy ; the decay of superstition, by the rapid 
but progressive advancement of knowledge ; the fears of the Pope and his adherents; 
together with a (hirst for novelty — ever a prominent passion in the mind of man — 
and a desire to rule, combined eventually to bear down, like a mighty torrent, every 
thing opposing their progress. To these we may also add, as no ordinary causes, 
the inapplication of the revenues to the purposes for which they were originally 
granted; the discovery of a number of false images and feigned relics; the friars' 
opposition to the King's divorce, and bis consequent espousal of AnneBuIlen ;% the 
immediate want of a large supply oC money ,§ and the people's solicitude to throw 
the burthen from off their shoulders, careless on whose it might alight ;|| and above 
all, the reports of the visUors, which seemed to seal their fate with the signet of 
destruction, and lay piMstrate, without exception, the guilty and the guiltless, the 
poor mendicant and the rich abbot, the enlightened senator and the gloomy monk, 
the continent apd the incontinent, the saint and the sinner, male and female, with 
every description of religious houses, of what nature or quality soever, whether 
founded by prince or peasant, lord or lady. 

In the period intervening between the time of Edgar and Henry VIII., several 
minor dissolutions occurred, which it would be too tedious to particularize, and too 
uninteresting to notice in this preliminary discourse. In March 153^, an act 
passed with but little opposition, ordaining, that all houses which could not spend 
clearly £200. per annumy should be given to the King. In virtue of this enactment, 
together with the persuasions and threats of the visitors, about three hundred and 
eighty houses were dissolved,! and a revenue of full £32,000. pounds per annum^ 



* Madox't Excb. p. 211. f Buraet, toL i. p. 19D. Beggar^s PetitioD, Qarleiaa Misc. vol. i. p. 318. . 

X Stow, as before cited, 

} Lord Herbert's Com. Hiat. vol. ii. p. 191. 

H This, it is to be lamonted, is a natural evil, pregnant vr ith consequences of the greatest magfniliide. To tbb cause, 
prittci(»ally, may be traced the present hue and cry raised against ecclesiastical prt»perty in general. 

f Some name only three hundred and seventy-five; but Tanner, who took great pains to ascertain the correct total, 
•ames three hundred aaii eighty* Speloun says three hundred and seventy*six. 
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baiA& Ifito the eiiir^rs bf>tlie crown;* exclusive of £lt)6jOeO. in ^#dbiorir«ambl68^ 
as jewek,plate/<&e. found in ibe suppressed eon veiito. . 

The consequences of this dissolution were>. that ten thousand souls were turned 
toos6* mto the world, "having neither shelter por pfovisiens. Want, that powerful: i 
stimulant to action, roused the drowsy energies of those m^astio inmates, wli# • 
soon apprised the King, that ihe peace of his realm wouM not long contmue widii* ; 
turbed; In the latter part of the year 1^^, a rebellion broke out in LineolnsbtPe^ 
tinder the guidance of the prior of Barlings, who, in the disguise ef a cordwatiier, 
drew to his standard a vast body of men. However, on being promptly opposed ^by . 
the Duke of Suffolk, and pardon offered them, they dispersed. In sixd^ys «fter the 
suppression of this rebellious portion of the community, one of a more formidable 
character, made its appearance in Yorkshire, called the Pilgrimage of Grace. This -r 
also, after inany attempts at compromise, was, as we have already noted, quietly >> 
dissolved.* ' .<v 

Although, by the authority of the act pafftsed in the year ISQS, the smaller-houses 
txnly were bbnoxious to suppression, it is generally thought that the* greater, also, 
were secretly doomed to the same fate, though not openly avowed by the Kingaftd 
his commissioners.t However, in the year 1537, a new YiHitation was appointed,' ? 
and visitants were forthwith dispatched to every part of the empire. Their orders i: 
were strict, and peculiarly calculated to serve the sacrilegious .^wposes of the 
court. They were to examine every thing with a jealous and ;^rutinizingeye, 
especially the conversation of the monks ; their affection to the King, and his 
supremacy ; their cheats, impostures, and superstitions ; their view of recent transac- 
tionsj'and opinion of present measures ; with every other thing in anywise adapted 
' to bring into discredit the monastic system, for the purpose of hastening the geneotl 
demolition of the order ; and to make their reports regularly to the vicegerent. IMs 
appointm^tliad the desired effect; some of them* could not stand the test of a rigid 
examination, as touching the late commoticws; ffh^ey #fcer^f6re reiylered up thiar ^ 
houses, to wave their lives. Some were ^vouraMe to the reformation, and others ^^. 
that had fhe sagacity to foresee the impending storm, -so far embezzled the portaUe 
property of the house, that they were unable to sustain the expenses, incidental to 
the institutions. A number of petitions were laid at the foot of the throne, in behalf 
of several abbeys ; but as their fate had been predetermined, they were of course not 
complied with. The law to enfbrce their surrender had not as yet passed the great 

* Burnetts Reformation, vol. i. Weever says, that the Talne of their lands yearly, as then easily rated, was 
X29,041. 6s, 3ld. Others name tlie amount to be je«')2,000. odd. The moveable goods, as they were sdld, ^^'Kobin 
Ilood^s penny worths,*' realiz{'d more than one thousand pounds. The religious persons thus thrown upon the pubUc, • 
fxooeded 10,000.— Yld. bk MonuueDts, p. 104. 

f Wee^r,p.l06. 
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seal, but by some means or other, several establishments were induced to transfer the 
rights^ &e* of the institutions into the power of the commissioners^ without any 
formal precept^ or compulsory mandate.* On the 28th of April, 1539, the act passed 
that was destined to lay in ruins the rest of the monasteries which the late act, and 
the obstinacy of their respective members, had yet left entire. Several of the abbots, 
&c« of the monasteries in being on the agitation of this question, were members of, 
and had votes in the upper house of parliament, and from seventeen to twenty were 
present at each reading, who, during the whole of its progress, did not offer a dis- 
senting voice.t This silence, however, is no proof that they acquiesced in the deeds 
done by the house on that occasion. Successfully to stem the torrent of Henry's 
ambition, or the cupidity and avarice of the lords spiritual and temporal, was a task 
the abbots, &c. cared not to meddle with. Some, however, dared to do their duty» 
and opposed, by every means in their power, the officers of the King ; for which they 
were accused of treason, and speedily afterwards brought to the scaffold. Amongst 
these were the abbots of Glastonbury, Colchester, and Reading, and Cooke, the Car- 
melite prior of Doncaster. The clear sum realized by the crown, on that occasion, ex- 
ceeded £100,000. per annum, exclusive of an immense amount in other valuables. ;{; 

The germ of destruction having now assumed the vigour of maturity, nothing 
reputed sacred could withstand its barbaric sway. The abbeys, priories, &c. being 
prostrate, the military order of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem — the religious 
institutions, consisting of colleges, chantries, hospitals, free chapels, &c. were the 
objects of its next attack, and, like the former, were soon subdued, and appropriated 
to temporal uses. On a letter being forwarded to the colleges, narrating to them 
the proceedings of the house, the members thereof became fully and officially ac- 
quainted with the true nature of their situation, which induced them immediately to 
petition for that mercy which they ultimately obtained. 

The danger and impolicy of turning loose into the world so great a number of 
persons, wholly unprovided for, could not but be apparent to every observing and 
reflecting mind. Notwithstanding the allowance of pensions to the former inmates 
of the abbeys, numbers, totally dependent upon their bounty, had not now ^^ where to 
lay their heads." This was the principal impulse that gave rise to that dreadful 
system of vagrancy, which the politic act of Elizabeth was framed to assuage ; but 
which, in fact, has entailed upon the present generation, a tax the most burtheusome 
and grievous of any that press upon the shoulders of the middle class of society. 

* Wee?cr, p. 106. f Tanner^s Preface. 

X Vid. Stevens^ ed. Mon. Ang. vol. i. p. 10. This Taluation iocladed the military orders also. On this occasion, 
six hundred and forty-five houses of the monks, capable of spending^ more than JC200. per. annum, togeiher with ninety 
colleo^es, and one hundred and ten religfious hospitals, fell into the hands of the king ; making*, with the chantries, free^ 
chapels tind lesser monasteries, the immense number of three thousand five hundred religious establishments. 
L 2 b 
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The misinterpreftation of thi» statute^ has given origia tott Mhone^ nat mAy Itatoetatt)^ 
oppressive to agreatand use&l body of men, butapre-eniinieiiicAicaltftiM to^egtMir 
and stifle the genetousr feelings so GfaafacterisiieaUj ptmniaent in humm nMOWv 
Mfhen unsophisticated by a bad or erroneous pt^icy ; auMt* im whlob de^iieiato tM(^ 
plexio% the lame alterations, of the present age have mihrr acMed Ihaa talM#a#iiN^. 

The sts^e of society in. the age of Elizabeth^ presented an aspeet nwterrai^ly dif^ 
ferent fron that of the present day ; added to which, the alteKaitions pi^odueetil itt^ 
local districts^ by the enterprising spirit of commercial pursutts^andotheir adirmititi^Uta^ 
causes, have in many cases rendered that act, which was founded ow the bssi# of 
wisdom and humanity, an engine of sore oppression,^ and as applicabie' to the t^fti^ 
tories of the Sultan, as to several districts in Britain, orver wUch it9 provisions* now 
extend. Such, in particular, i» the situation of the parish of Icefield, as well a» 
several other large manufacturing places, which can only be relieved,, by either a* 
radical amendment of the old act, or the procuration of a local onev ^^fy iimned to* 
meet the peculiar state of places and circumstances erclusirely sifngnlbr. 

The primum mobile of human action, never appeared in a more disgusting shape 
than on this occasion. The King, to gratify a wicked, unbridled, and tmraly passion ; 
and the people, to ward' off a levy likely to fall upon themselves, ooni^nted to, tfnd' 
expedited a violation of justice, unparalleled in the annali» of sawge or civilised 
nations. The monastic, like every other species of eeclesnstioal prc^erty, was givetf 
to the monks^ by those who had. as great a right to bestow it« upon them andUhe 
poor, ashath^ any individual of the present day. Wherefore do w^ disputef the 
justice of Builii's donations to the abbey of Roche, or the Warrens' power to be- 
queath to the monks of Lewes, the churches of Conidi^irough, Hatfield^ Pishlakej^Stc. 
with their appendages, and allow the chapels of Bolsterstone and Worsbrongh, legally 
to retain the endowments of the Rockleys, or the bountiful donations of Queen Anne. 
The possessions of the former were as lawfully their own, as ivas any portion of the 
vast patrimony that descended to the heifs^of the lattery or enjoyed by the posterity 
or assignees of either ; therefore, they were as rond> at liberty to give to the one, or' 
devise to the other; and the reigning power^. in' aftier ages, could not;$ without a^ 
sacrifice of principle, seize either. The same authority^tfaat <confif med the cenobitical, 
established the lay possession^ as- we shalLhereafter have ocoaision* to prove. 

Nothing is iHore common or less 'justifiable in< the ps^esent age, than to complain 
against the patrimony of the church ; but ere the sacrilegious hand of power again 
subvert the first principles of honesty, it would be well first to shew their authority. 
Of what utility to the present generation was the suppression of the monasteries, and 
the seizure of their lands^&c? Are our taxes fewer, our labours* less; our pooir 
rates easier, or our lands more productive ? These are questions which it would be 
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€asy lo answer. We are not enemies to reformation, but, on the contrary, we are 
solicitous that abuses should be rectified, and the interest of the commonwealth 
effectually promoted — but not at the exclusive expense of any body of men, lay or 
ecclesiastical. 

Into the monasteries, most certainly, much abuse had crept, and a reformation 
seemed absolutely necessary ; but reformation and desolation, are terms of very 
different import ; and it is questionable, which of the two would apply to that memo- 
rable event with greater justice. All monastic donations were made, either by 
implication or expression, for charitable purposes, tVi liheram^ puram^ etperpetuam 
eleemosynam ; and the maintenance of a number of men, set apart to perform the 
divine ordinances of our holy religion. Had Henry VUI., therefore, reformed the 
abuses of these institutions, instead of annihilating them, he would have conferred a 
benefit on mankind, never to be forgotten: but that was not his object. The keen 
and acrimonious feuds now so generally prevalent between the clergyman and his 
parishioners, might have been obviated ; the poor and necessitous, whom age, decease, 
or casualty had rendered impotent, might have found a sure asylum, without ap- 
pealing to the feelings of his neighbours ; and the ordinances of religion would have 
found a guarantee, in the competency of the living, and the respectability of the 
incumbent. But the die is cast, and a second opportunity is not likely to occur.. 
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In commencing our survey of the particular places in the wapentake^ we hare 
thought it requisite first to notice the borough of Doncastbr^ as being one of the 
principal towns within the circuit of our district. It is pleasingly situated upon the 
southern bank of the river Don^ which here, in playful sinuosity, meanders rounds 
and limits, northwardly, the ancient and present soke of this popular town.* 

Notwithstanding the great number of names which this place has borne, ivi 
the different periods of its histor}', most of them seem to have reference to one 
original. By Ninius, it is called Caer-Daun, and Caer- Carry ; by Antoninus, 
Danum; by the Saxons, Bonseceafrjie; by Bede and Polydore, Camelodunum; 
by Richard of Cirencester, Twangcaster^ by GeojSrey of Monmouth^ Saxo- 
Grammaticus, and Hector Boethius, Thongecaster and Thwangcaster ; ^^ by 
occasion," says Lambarde, ^^ that so much ground was begged to build it, as the 
hide of a beast, cut into thongs, might compass; much like that of Virgirs— 

Mercatique solum 

TauriDo poaset quantam circomdare tergo ;'* 

and by the early Scotch writers, Donacastle. It is not noticed by eitt^f Ptolemy, 
or the geographer of Ravenna ; unless the >wor iwx«^ of the fornier be surfed to 
apply to this place, as is intimated by the learned Talbot.:]; 

♦ A little beyond the Tillage of Benlley, is a small portion of property, yet etteeined witK^ the jurisJiction of the 
Lords of OoDcaster. It is wholly divided from the boundsries of tbe soke, by an entii« parish It will be hercalter noticed. 

t So says Lambarde ; but we hare not been able to satisfy ourselres aa to the Bcep'^^f ^ ^^ citotioOt aod wt aim 
persuaded, that aoine otbera of them do not refer to Doncaater. They are on Laml>«<^^'* authority. 

t Burton's Itin. p. 206; and Talbot, in Leland's ftin. ^^)- >>>• P* 1^* 
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2 DONCASTER. 

Leland^ in his collections out of the ^^ Ghronico Jorevallens." says^ that << Tun- 
stallus, episcopus Dunelmensis, in hac opinione est, ut putet Dancastrum antiquitus 
Duana castra dictum, quod secunda legio illic hyemaverat. Ego, tamen, yideor mihi 
yidere nomen oppido inditum a Duno fluyio ;" from which it is probable, that the 
** Devana" of the " Bibliotheca Eliotffi" may have been derived. 

In our account of the early owners of this place, we must confine our retrospective 
view to a period immediately preceding the conquest. Beyond that era, all is in 
darkness and oblivion. Anterior to that event, Doncaster, and so much of its 
southern vicinity as was comprii|ejd[ ^^thjn th§ Northumbrian district, was the pro- 
perty of Tosti, Earl of Northumberland,^ of whom it was held on the Saxon tenure, 
by Nigel Fossard. On the conquest, the manor of Hexthorpe, to which the soccage 
of Doncaster partly belonged, was given by William the First to his uterine brother, 
Robert, Earl of Mortaign. On the survey, it was found that Earl Tosti had in Hex- 
thorpe, " one manor of three carucatest to be taxed, where there might be four 

* Tosti, or, as sotnetimes spelt, Tostigp, was brother to Kip^ Harold, in Doomsday-book, always called Earl Harold, 
and the second son of ibe fan^niis Earl GodAvin, chief minister of state to Edward the Confessor, and successor in the 
earldpm of ^Drt))ujnbprland to t))e brave $jwardp i^is disppsition was, yil€| ^nd. brpt^J, cruel ant) uprelentiqg^, l^e was 
slain in the^battle of Stamford -bridge, :n A. D. 1066. while contendinfl^ against bis l}rother, who also experienced a similar 
fate. About twb-thrriis otihe wliole kmgctom was at that time in tiie possession of the God ivin family. —^/feitfy'f Brit. 
▼ol.iiU p. 147. 

f A carucate of land, wttcAia terra, is, in this part of the country, synoniiponB with the hide of some other parts, 
ai)d was of uncertain and irrejrular (too tents. [|^ has beeiv^est^me^ to <;optaiq as ipuph Iapd,a8 could be tillect by qqe 
plouti;b. with |fosture, meadow, &c. sufficient for the maintenance of tl)e horses, &c. that were requisite for the maua^- 
nient'oft^at' portion of land, with "lio uses,' &c. to lodp^e the men w.-^liioroton^s Preface. Every plough-land, or caru- 
ci(fe, was of (he annual yalu6 of five nobles, £1. 13$: 4d. ; and tbi^ was the fiving of a ploughman or yeomau.— Fro^- 
VS^nta^nti^l^atif. In i|defd,of Tho^^d$ Ar^fu, temp. ^v. If^^c^rjiicateoflandjsa^sf^rtedtp cop^jstof onehuiij- 
dred acres, and^ Dr. Thorotoq uanies one hundred aud twenty^ 

*^' *The ulicertaiu extent o? an h*ide or carucate of laiicl,' is greatly to be lamented ; had thi^; been known with any tolerable 
degree of oeitainly, tde extent o^each man's possessi^tps,' might in many cases have been easily ascertained. Ot' thia 
dubious a^iyjr^,al8o, zre^virgatet^ fpur o;f ^hichjYere.equivpl^tjtoa Qar^cate or,l^ide ; ^hile tb? bovates likewi^ pail^kf 
o^ ^he same unequal and unknown dimensions; ei<rht whereof made a carucate. To arrive at a knowledge of its real 
contt^lg^ the etymology of the term has been assiduously sought after. Mr. Bawdwen, and Sir Henry Spelman, have 
both exb^cised their ingenuity ; other glossarists, also, have used much industry, and shewn great learning and research 
on the saRM. occasion. The word carpji, to cut', divide, separate, &c. did notexactly suit their purpose ; which induced 
the former U pick out the Saxon Keojipan, as lieiug likely to unravel this intricate and perplexing question. The 

I j_ 1 -- _ . ........... that it con^prised as much land as would 

after a very learned and laborious invest!- 




In a MS. Uw book, written'by Ambjrose Co^^per, IJsq,, tsstpdfpf ii\ 09^ 0[f the iiins/»f court, ii^tjic year 167», ao^i 
lately belonging ^o F. F. Yoljambe* Esq.Vlate of Aldwark, near itotherham, it is laid down as a rnle, that a hide of 




,.. i'forty! 

relief, onehundred'sbillings. 'IV>^//. Aut. p. 102. Of whatever number of acrrs of landa knight's fee consisted in some 
parts of the country, in this it coni^^n^^. many more than six hundred and forty, as may be learnt from the grant of 
Alice, Countess of Ewe or Anj^i.— Set^ur.^rticle Ti^kfuU^ and 3Iadox's Exch, p. 220^ 
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I»6«gi».^ Nig« im 6f Etfrl Kdb^rt iri d^fcesrit; orie plotfglt ihd fhfee villanes,* 
aifttt t#o' fcWrdirS} i»hii «^6" plotigKs: Thefe fs ri tliuf ch and k priest ikefe^ taVin^ 
fiYtf hbMef* rfrirf oWft ^fx)ugfci* arid <i*6' Alils 6^ <htrfy fehilTings. Meadow four acres. 
pHltmt((bl^ iitti&a. iftief Ml^ «h(f A hsilf long 4h6 6Vie ^^bad. the yitioie manor two 
nrfte MM ft IftAf IMig, &ti\r 6'he i^ile ^nd d ba¥f broad. Ytflu« in King Edward's tim^, 
etji;4it«^ pbUnA^/bm iio^ ti^eHe. 

« Tiyth6 maifior of H!^xfli6if^^, pfeWaFAi^d fhe soke of the following pl'aces : in 1^011- 
cftSfer, tSVadarticafes ;* in Wtfrttfs^Wffa;orie caVu^caffe ; in Ballby, two carucafes ; and' 
LdVteiyalfy t^6 carucateii ; ShMttli^otlX ^l^eiielestiiiotctej, four carucates ; Auster- 
field, two carucates ; Awitley, two iafrrfeates to be taxed, together malting fi'fteeh 
carucates, where there may be eighteen ploughs. In the demesne is now one plough, 
arid t^ttt^'fotiit villatiesf, and' tWerfty-seven borders, dnd forty sokemen. These 
h&Ve fw^nty-ifev^n ploughi^. Pa^^rable woods here and there, some parts yielding 
no profif.'' W^' 4l!i6 leaVn IVbiii' the ^ihfe authority, that tlie manor of Wheatley had 
s6ke in DontM^r.f 

Thie Dbomjiday aciioiin^ of this' placid,' is most certainly loaded with difficulties 
nWt eaiiy tb h^ Utirarelled. Oh this' question', however, ihore in a future page. 

Extensive' atfWerd the possessions of this fortunate Norman, and ancient owner 
of I>6«hias*ei'— the llberklif^ of his prince, and the ties of blood, were insufficient to 

Synotiinaobs %ilt(i the term caracate, &c.i8 tliie wordoxtfanff, which also is of the like ancertain contents. In Madox 
is the tollowirirf pdssagfe, ** urtam bovatam terrsB de decern acris ;*' and in a plea before the King, ternp^ Edw. f., it is 
Gointnanded, that Tarkilla of Doncaster^ and her heirs, hold eight acres ol'laud, which oaake an oxgang in the fields of 
Doncaster. — Miller y p. 69. 

* Villane, villanui, according to the testimony of Bracton, was a man of base and serrile condition, a bondsman or 
slaye. Of tdis miserable class of human beings, there were two sorts in England, both of which were heirs to the most 
Texations and degrading offices; the one, which was deemed viliane in grosse^ was immediately bound to the person of 
his master and liis heirs ; while the other was a villane regardant to a manor, possessed as a member belonging and 
appendant to the soil, like the trees and vegetables belonging to the fee. Children born of servile parents, were also 
inheritors ot their father's fortune. Villanes could not acquire any property, either in lands or goods. If any of them 
were found to be possiissed of any property whatever, the lord could seize it at pleasure, and appropriate it to his own 
use. ->See Spelmany Bracton^ Jacobs ifc. They could not leave the employment of their lord, without his permission ; 
and if they also absconded, or were stolen, they might be claimed or recovered by process of law, in the same manner 
atf debts, or any other personal property. Thoroton appears to have assigned to them a condition less humiliating, and 
thinks that they occupied a station similar to that of our husbandmen.-' See bis Pre/, to his Notts, It is true, that these 
members of society, according to most of our glossarists, were principally engaged in tilling the lands of their lords, 
carrying out manure, hedging and ditching, framing roads, &c. ; and bad their degradation arisen from no other caufe, 
we might with justice have subscribed to his creed. But on an impartial survey of the wretched condition of this (uder 
of men, as delineated by the pen of some of bur roost accurate and judicious antiquaries, we cannot avoid differing from 
that respectable author, and congratulating that useful class of men, our labouring poor, on the happy chan^ which 
the revolution of time, and the benign influence of the gospel of Jesus, have effected on their, and every other condition, 
but especially that of the slave, the moat wretched of creation's progeny. 

f Doomsday-book, 66 and 90^ 
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bind his posterity firmly to the crown. William, his soii and successor, regardless of 
his duty and filial affection, joined the standard of revolt against Henry I., and amply 
partook of the disastrous fate of .his ally, Robert Cuthose. Blameable and impru- 
dent, however, as he may seem to have been on this occasion, the punishment inflicted 
upon him for the offence, was cruel and unmanly. Not content with depriving him 
of his princely fortune, his sanguinary and enraged master plucked out his eyes. 
This event, so completly ruinous to the Mortaign interest here, proved a fortunate 
occurrence to the Fossards ; for instead of holding at the will of a jealous and arro- 
gant peer, they became tenants of the King, sine medio. Thus it was, that the 
Fossards became reseized of the manors of Doncaster, Hexthorpe, &c. on nearly the 
same terms as they were held before the advent of William the First. 

The history of the Fossards, and their connection with the town of Doncaster and 
its soke, immediately succeeding the conquest, is clouded by the mist of much 
uncertainty. The earliest authentic account, (with the exception of Doomsday,) witli 
which we have met on this head, is to be found in the following transcript : ^^ In 
Magno Rotulo anni noni B. Ricardi I. memoriae proditum est, manerium de Dane- 
castria, in agro Eboracensi situm, invadiatum fuisse R. Hen. 1. pro marcis monetae 
quingentis. Istius autem manerii invadiatio in hoc veteri nostro rotulo memoratur 
disertis verbis, sicut hie in margine patet.* Manerium illud Regi traditum erat in 
vadio ad debitum praedictum securum praestandum. Et quidem tempore procedente, 
debitum ipsum sive Finis in maguis rotulis annuatim scribi desiit; postmodumque 
Regi continuo responsum est in Magnis Rotulis Henrici II. de exitibus sive fructibus 
Danecastrise, tanquarasi Rex tenuisset in dominio."|" Sic ergo se res habuit. Robertus 
Fossardus finem fecit (uti vocarunt) cum R. Hen. I. in quingentis marcis argenteis 
pro saisina terrarum suarum habenda. Et summae illius cavendae gratia, tradidit 
Regi manerium Daneeastriam; redimendum scilicet, simulatque Robertus pecuniam 
illam una integraque summa solvent. Pensatis autem recordi citati verbis, fas est 
credere, conventionem banc inter Regem et Robertum Fossard tunc recentcr fuisse 
initam. Robertus Bnem fecit pro nova et recenti saisina terrae suae (pro recuperanda 
terra sua primitus). Dcinde concessit Daneeastriam Regi : id est, Regi jamtum 
regnanti. Si enim ista conventio continuaretur ad usque tempora R. Stephani, et 
in ejus magnis rotulis invcnta esset probabiliter dictum fuisset, non Regi simpliciter, 
sed Regi Henrico I. ; ut tit in magno rotulo supra laudato R. Ricardi 1. Quocirca, 



* Robertus Fossardus reddU compotum de xVis. viiid. pro recuperanda terra sua primitus. In thesanro xxs. £t 
debeixxii. viiirf. 

Et'vdem debet D. marcasargenti, ut iterum rehabeat terram 8uam,&c. [[Seethe text.] 

t Danecasira. Eudo Propositus reddit corapolum de Ixvi/. xiii*. ivd, nutnero de firnaa de Danecastra.— JBifff^. Rot, 
17th Hen. II. Ro. 5. a. In the 27th and 28th of the same reign, two similar payments are on record. Thus then 
we see, that the borough of Doncaster was gorerned by a mayor, prapontMj or chief overseer, in the reign of Hen. If. 
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tlMi^duillloMdf Dbneadferi^Ae; wer^ eortreyed by Robert? Possard fa Ktng Heriry li, fd 
Mam^tfie refMtym^iMit of &% marks of imm«y;^ owirig to tbe said Krng by the samc^ 
MdbnVyBnd limt tti^ ffuiH or proceeds' tberec^ were negularly arnswered at thcustl&f 
offiee, in the same manner as though they had been ht^nttfide tbe property of thesaitf 
Mingr Subsequently, hoiverer, some dii^crfei^i seem to have arisen, when the steitoe 
lUberi averred, that the full sum foriVbieb the manons of Doncaster, &c. were mort- 
gagied, had* been dischaged ; but on A reference to the records, it was discovered, 
that an agi^eement of si more recent date had been made with the king then on the 
tkiwio, and that the said Robert was still liable to ^^ debet D. marcas argenti, ut 
iteram rehabeat terram suam, excepta Dbnecastra, quam concessit Regi tenere in 
memi sua usque ad xx annos. Et si tunc reddiderit D. marcas argenti insimul, re- 
habebit Donecastram,"t The authenticity of this document is rendered more clearly 
evident, by an extract from the great rolls of the 5th of King Stephen, which asserts, 
that Robert Fossard, ^* redditeompotum de Ix. marcis argenti, ut resaisiatur de terra 
sua;" J and in the 9th Richard I., Robert de Turnham, who had married the heiress 
of the Fdssards^ garre five hundred marks for quittance of the manor of Doncaster, 
wfaick was' mortgaged tu the crown for the above sum, and that he might have it and* 
iteapfrartenances, as fully and entirely as before it was mortgaged.^ The minutiae' 
of tbisktratiMction a^re not sd clear a» it were^ desirable; bo^ it is manifest, that the 
HMamom of DdMicaster, Ac. ^ete in the hands of the crown^ until they were finally re- 
dMttied by Robert de Tumhanv, as* above noted. || ^^ the great suit between the 
abb«rtf€if SM!ifary'»ol York, and Robert de Turntdm, f« the second year of King* 
Jvhn^ ooncerning the advowson of the church of Doncaster and its appurtenances^ 
liie latter pleadt», that he held them' in right ofhis wife, adescendant of Robt. Fossard; 
her gmatg^randfitthet^ who wtis seized' of the manors of Doncaster, &c. in the time of 
fii»g Hi^nry, " avi, Ut de jureet qw Rob. p'd'co. Hen. Regi tota* villa' de Don^ 
cacriir' ciwi advocao'e p'd'c eccPte, et cum omnibus aliis p'tin^ invadiavit pro 500 marfe* 
aff^irti, quasidenv Rob. de Turnham^ soWit D'no Regi, ut dicit qui ei reddidit villll^ 
itiia^ d# Efoncastr' ut jus^uKorls sUe, eum< omnibus- pertinV 

* Diftccfpfafio £pist61ari8, p. 7d, Madox. f. Ibid, in a note jast before cited. 

t,Madox,p*333. 

% Madox, p. 335. Here it will be observed, that tbe record assigrns the whole transaction to Hen. I., although we 
kave seen that the whole mortgrai^e was only for fifty marks of money, which were repaid in the 6th of King Stephen. 

II Henricus pritoaa.»cjipiftt^ rt > ^n 4i<ribe<i.>d»'E'rHrifikhir^ ofrt^^ Ranulpko 

episcopo pro terris in Hoveden. Teste, 6iG,-^lelandi ColL vol. i. foi. 380. His property there consisted of one kn^bt^s 
tee. — Libtr Ntger^ p, 321. 

1. B 
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The. history of the Fo&sards, the ancient owners of the town of Doncaster, has 
not been much illustrated by any of our genealogists ; but that they were of the.firat 
importance in their ^^ day and generation," is deducible from the pages of monastic, 
and other equally authentic documents. Nigel de Fossard gave the church of 
Doncaster, with its appurtenances^ to the abbey of St. Mary, at York ; and Robert, 
his grandson, gave the advowson of the church of Bramham to the monks of Nostel, 
with fourteen oxgangs of land belonging thereto.* He likewise gave out of bis 
patrimony at Lythe, by the hands of Archbishop Thurstiu, ten oxgangs of land, with 
the church of the same village, to. the priory of St. Oswald ; which were confirmed 
by Pope Alexander III. ;f together with the church of Wharrom-in-le-street, and 
four oxgangs of land. We also find him to have been a considerable benefactor to 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ;X to the priory of Hode, in the county of 
York ; and a subscribing witness to a number of grants made to religious foundations, 
by various individuals. This Aobert was the second in descent from the Nigel 
Fossard, who was found in possession of the manor of Hexthorpe, at the great survey, 
and father of his successor, 

WILLIAM FOSSARD, 

who was acknowledged to hold his extensive possessions of the King, in eapHe^ 
when the aid for marrying Maud, daughter of Henry IL to the Duke of Saxony, 
was levied by the sheriff of Yorkshire. On that occasion, he paid twenty-one 
pounds.§ Before we proceed any further with this portion of our narrative, it 
may be necessary to observe, that although Banks and Dugdale mention only one 
William Fossard, it is maniFess^^ according to Dodsworth, that there were two of that 
name immediately succeeding ]^bert, one of whom was living in the latter part of 
the reign of Henry L It is possible, however, that Dodsworth may have erred, as 
we are assured that Robert Fossard lived nearly to the close of the reign of the first 
Henry. The daughter of William Fossard was espoused to Robert de Turnham, in 
the reign of Richard L In the interim which elapsed between the reigns of Richard 
and Henry, two generations, it is true, might have passed away, and left the daughter 
and heiress of the second William of a marriageable age, in the reign of the former 
monarch. The individual reigns of the kings of England, from the advent of the 
Normans, to the termination of the reign of George III., averaged only twenty-three 
years each ; and between the demise of Henry L and the accession of Richard I. 
fifty years elapsed. The following is from Dodsworth, and according to a writ of 
Quo warranto, to be noticed presently, proves to be right : — 



« Burton's Uon. £bor. p. 302. f Ibid. $ Dagdale's Hon. Aofj^. yoL ii. p. 555. 
I I* 5 Madox'8Exch.p.39a. 
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DONCASTBR. 



Robert Fossard: 



William Fossard,^ 
temp. Hen. I. 



T 



Alexander Paynell>=pAgne8 Foasard, 
soror Will. don. 
Sci. Oswald. 



William Fo88ard,=f Beatrix, dau. of 
temp. Hen. II. 



Nigel Fusaard, 
temp. Hen. 11. 



Johanna,* who became 
the wife of Robert de 
Tumliam. 



Robt de Bark-=j=Johannet 
thorpe, ten. un. Fossard. 
feod. de Honore 
PetdeMaulay« 



The family, about this period, had become greatly multiplied. According to the 
red book of the exchequer^ and the Testa de Nevill, they held much property in 
the north of England, as well as in other districts ; but in what manner, or whether 
at all related, does not appear. In the former is the following charter : — 

Hoc abbreyiatum de feodo Willelmi Fossard de veteri fefamento, tempore H. Regis* 

Willelmus de Vesci tenet feod. Vll.militnnu 
Galfridus de Valoniis feod. IIII. militum* 
Robertas de Briddehale. III. milit 
Durant, fiilas Willelmi. If. milit. 
RogeruS) filiiis Rogeri. II. mil. 
Roger us de Midleres. I. m. 
Otnel. I. milit. 

Robertas de Meisnill. I. milit. 
Adam de Bruis. I. m. 
Willelmus, filius Godefridi. I. milit. 
Galfridus Fossard. I. mil. 
Radulfus, filius WimnndL I. milit 
Hugo de Langetnnt dim. milit 
*' Rogerus de Scinetorp dim. milit 

Willelmus Aguillnm dim. milit 
Ger?a8ius, filius Godefridi^ dim. f. milit. 

Isti sunt de antiqno feodo de tempore 'H. Regis. 

De novo feodo Everardus de Ros tenet nonum feodum, et super Dominium sanm. V. feoda miUt et dim.f 

William Fossard was also among the northern barons who opposed the Empress 
Maud^ at the battle of Northallerton, where he greatly signalized himself in deeds 
of valour. On the imprisonment of Richard I. on his way home from one of those 
wild expeditions to the Holy Land, he paid £8. towards the sum demanded for hia 



'* Dods^ M. 8. fol. «uuz« foLM, Bib. Bedh Her pedigree is confinned by a writ of Qua wfirrmi^i temp. Sdw« I. 
Iierealler noticed. 

t ^«>ur9e'* J^^' Niger, p» 2901 
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ransom ;* and upon the presence of /every baron, who held immediately of the crown, 
beuig required in Ireland, rather than obey the summons, he commuted with the 
Sheriff for £32. He was also amerced £10* for taking an unjust mortgage. t In 
the period of his minority, William le Gro^se^ Earl pf Albemarle, was by the King 
appointed his guardian ; whose sister being seduced by young Fossard, his protector 
was so enraged, th^jt William was obliged to abscond from his country. During his 
absence, Le Grosse, out of a spiteful revenge, laid in ruins Montferrent, the lordly 
residence of his ancestors. J The implacable animosity which this misfortune engen- 
dered in the breast of Le Grosse, prevented the return of Fossard to his native 
country, until the death of his greatly injured guardian. After the demise of the 
jBarl, Fossard returned from his exile, and on the p^iyRient of his ri^lief, and doing 
tbe p^^essary bxnnage, he %yas duly invested with the $ifiiple possessions of his nn* 
^ejpt^ojry, Op bisdieatfa, which happened in the letter part of th© reign of Jlichard I., 
his only daughter became his heiress, whp wa^ b^sto^yed in marrij^ge on 

ROBERT DE TURNHAM, 

a valiant and heroic knight, whose ^eedn \jfx Palestine ^tand memorably con- 
spicuous in the annals of the crusades. In the 9th Richard I. he was seneschal of 
Anjou. Soon after his union with the heiress of the Fossards, a demand of £60. 14«. 
was made upon him by the officers of the exchequer, on' account of Aaron, a Jew j 
but it being made to appear to the barons thereof, tb^t William Fossard and his 
ancestor had been excused the payment pf that debt, by a deed of the said Aaron, 
then and there exhibited, it was adjudged, that Robert de Turnham should be 
wholly exonerated from that obligation.^ He also immediately liberated the manors 
of Doncaster, &c. from the burthen which had h^en imposed upon them by Robert 
Fossard, in the reign of Stephen, or of Penry h\^ fath^r^ hy the payment of five 
hundred marks, for the full redemptioB of aU the landfl that were included in the 
deed of mortgage, as we have before noted. 

In the 1st John, he procured a charter of tl^e King, to add i»ne day to the apQual 
fair held at thi^ place ; \vhic)) heretofore was held for two days only, viz., on the 
vigil of St. James, and the day following, but subsequently was holden on the above 
and twq foljpij? in|j daj'S.| In the foiir^|i ^-^ar of the same rei^n, a demand of eighty* 
two fihiiliflgjs wfls mafle qpon this Mopji^^or^ c^s furrQ^^rs^ which his Medec,essv> 
WiUiam Fossard^ 9}\S^i *<> Wyft4!?P^fg§^ } k^, «^fter ft RWtufe an4 p^t^ent investJ- 

• Madox's Hist. Exch. p. 411. f ^^^^' *»• ^^ ^^^^ 1'- 

|f9io«|lliiWBii#«M«Niledon tbe Imnlis of t1i« Derwent Hke^nukBrit. U!hBd/Utik^Uthenmuk»dr,4'dkn 
ftom C^ntiui^D ID this mMter, We iiare followed the latter« 

$ Madox, p. 689. g Rota. Chart. 1 Job. |it. ii. no. 1. 
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gatton, he was nequitt^d tberMf by the barons, because the land out of which the 
eaeaage arose, i¥as then in the King's hands.* In the l-'Uh of John, on the collecfioa 
tt scotage for Scotland, he paid for thirty-one knights' fees and a half, £31. 10^. 
In the reign of Henry III., or that of Edward !., the jury reported, " q'd Roberta* 
deTurneham, tempore R. Job. dedit teolon' ville de Donecastr' quibus de Radulpho 
Kade et Hugode Balleby ad flrmaui qui tempore suo cep'unt de quibus pistore vid. 
et qual. braciatrice yid. per ann. quod semp. postea duravit s. nug. ante illud temp. 
fen fuit. 

^ Item Rog's de Aula et Robertus de Schenthorp, tribus annis elapsis, ceptmf 
teolon* de m'catoribus ducentibus macremiu' usq' Sand' quod nug' plus fuit."^ 

The manners of the age, as is reasonable to be expected, had a material inffnence 
on the disposition and will of tkis ancient chieftain. He confirmed the foundation 
grant made by his father to the priory of Crumbwell, in the county of Kent, and 
mrlched it by a great number of donations from himself. He was also a considerable 
benefactor to the abbey of Bingham, in the county of Sussex, and confirmed all the 
grants made by his wife, Joan, to the priory of Grosmont, in Yorkshire, adding 
thereto a further gift of one hundred acres of land to the same establishment.^ In 
one of those mad and enthusiastic expeditions to the Holy Land, so frequently per* 
fiuvied in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we find this zealous partizan a 
«aiiclidate for immortal fame on the plains of Palestine, whitber he accompanied the 
tbiYalrous monarch, Richard-ccBur^de-lion. Concerning Turnham> the chroniclet 
Glouoe^ter sings — 

'^Kyag Bicliftrd wyth ^tnl ratcttb 
To yat cite of Jafes wetil ; 
On morn be sent afciir Sir Robert Sakvill» 
SirWitliani Waferuill 
Sir Hubert, aad Sir Robert of Tiimeham, 
Sir Bertram Brandes^ and John de St Joliii.'^ 

From, this disastrous enterprise, Robert de Turnham nerer retaraed*. Too^aaxioiMi 
to display bi^i ^eal for the cause in which he had embarked^ he beGfluviftaTictin t# 
miistftkeu views^ oiid diada madrtyr ki the cause of error. 

*^ Robert de TiirBeliaiD with his faucbioa 
Gte to crai*k many ft crun :** 

but, as it is observed by Weever, amidst this scene of blood and carnage^ he oouIA 
not save bisi owa hissA Ccom ihe feeuAy a£ an arnay ol enraged and? justlj^ ^Seiided 
Saracens. 

« Ifadox, p. 406. f Band. RoUi » Wap% if^mntbrd^ Titta de Donoast p. U0« t I>ttgdale'f Him. ABg$. 
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In the 14thof John^the manor of Doncaster was in the King^s hands^ occasioned^ 
it is probable, by the death of its owner, who expired in the previous year.* Robert 
de Turuham, like his predecessor, William Fossard, left no male issue ; all his vast 
patrimony, therefore^ devolved on his daughter Isabel, for whose hand and possessions^ 

PETER DE MALO-LACU, or MAULAY, 

gave seven thousand marks, payable in the following manner : — in the first year, 
(16th John,) two thousand marks ; in the second, one thousand marks ; and a similar 
sum to the latter, in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years of their union. For the 
due performance of the contract, he found the following sureties : Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, for one thousand marks ; Reginald de Pontibus, for one thousand ; William^ 
Earl of Ferrers, for one thousand ; Savaricus de Malliun, for one thousand ; William^ 
Earl of Salisbury, for five hundred ; Hubert de Burgo, for one hundred ; Arnold de 
Avelent, for one hundred ; and Walter, Bishop of Winchester, for two hundred. For 
the residue of the seven thousand marks, he put the said lands in counter pledge, 
engaging, that if the terms of payment were not punctually observed, he was to lose 
all that he had paid in any former year.^f 

This Peter was a native of Poictou, in France, J and was brought over by that 
weak and insignificant monarch, John, King of England, whose tool in the perpe- 
tration of some of the vilest actions, he was ever ready to become. In the disputes 
which occurred between John and the barons, he was on all occasions his bosons 
connsellor, a circumstance exciting no wonder, when we call to recollection, that it 
was to John he owed all his wealth and honours. After the termination of the un- 
happy contentious, and the execution of the great charter at Runamede, he rebuilt, 
on an extended and magnificent plan, the demolished castle of *^ DucWada," which^ 
after the conquest, had been given to Nigel Fossard, and which, after the French 
fashion, he named Moult-Grace ; " but being a grievous yoke to the neighbourhood^ 
the inhabitants, by the change of a single letter, called it Moult-Grave, a name 
which it bears at the present day.'' His pliant and accommodating temper did not 
forsake him, when Henry III. ascended the British throne. On the coronation of 
that prince, amongst others, he was ordered ** ut omni occasione et excusatione remotis 
veniat London ad coronationem domini Regis;" and well knowing that the dead 
can neither do harm, nor grant any favours, he soon became a favourite with his 
sovereign, and on many occasions, the principal counsellor of the crown. In return 

for these services, he was rewarded with the custody of the castle of Sherbourne, ia. 

> • • ' ' ■ 

' ' t l4elao(|| OD the aatbority of an old chronicJ^, places his death two years earlier.— Co//ec(, torn. iii. p. 430,. 
-f Madox's Exch. note ft. Mag. Rot. 16 Joh. rot 8, 6, 
. ^ .> , .-. . f Lelaudi CoH. torn. i. p. 306. ' * ^ 
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the county of Dorset, and other immunities. His death took place in the 6th Henry 
in.y and he was succeeded by* 

PETER DE MAULAY THE SECOND, 

between whom and William, son of Hugh de Rossington, was a fine of land in 
Bossington.^ On the payment of relief, and doing homage, he had livery of his 
father's lands. Whether it was during the ownership of this manorial proprietor of 
Doncaster, or that of his son and successor, that the inquisition denominated ^^ Testa 
de Nevill" was taken, does not seem so clear as it is desirable it should do ; but 
the introduction of the result of that investigation here may not be irrelevant, as it 
exhibits, not only the extent of their honour or barony, but also where the major 
part of it lay, and by whom it was held* We shall transcribe it verbatim* 

Feoda de honore Petri de Malo Loco* 

Rog'us Hay tenet in Acton de eodem honore di* feodu. 
Idem Rog'rus tenet in Hav'torp et Cave dim' feoda'. 
Rob'tus de Anlaceby et p'ticipes sui tene't in Riplingh'm unu' feod'. 
Rub'tus de Hothiim tenet in eadem et Crancewyki Seton et Estorp duo feoda. 
Prior de Watton et Joh'a Bastard' tenent in Killingwyk unu' feod'. 
Rog's de Frivyiir tenet in Ecton unu' feodu'. 
Rad's fil' Wili'i et Will's de Langthayt tene't iu Beynton q'tuor caruc' terre an' dece* caruc* facia't unu' 
feodu'. 

Petrus de Percy tenet in Sutton dim' feodu'. 

Idem tenet in Lokington sed nescit quantu'. 

Galfr. Aguiioun et Rog'us de Turkelby tenent in Kyrkeby Crendale ana' feodum. 

Joh'es de Barketorp' tenet in Brudeshal' unu' feodu'» et in Varru' dimidiu' feodum. 

Rob'tus de Nevill' tenet in NorthcP de eod' honore qui'q' feoda. 

RoVtus Chaumbard tenet in Stutton unu' feodu'. 

Joh'es de Bulmer tenet in eadem et Welbru' unu' feodu'. 

Anketinus Malore teuet in Huntington di' feodu. 

Walt'us de Thoutorp tenet in eade' q'ta' parte' uniuv feodL 

Ric's de Barneby tenet in eade' di' feodu'. 

Rob'tus de Ripar' tenet in Lim'eshai' quarta' p'te' unius feodi. 

Custancia Livet tenet in Pykebum et Hoton Livet duo feoda. 

* In the 4th Henry III. was levied a fine, ** int' Idoneam Fossard pi't. et Pctru' de Malolacn et Tsabellam uxor* 
ejus def. et de medietate totiiis Baronie de Doncastr' cum p'tin. — - mediet* omni' terr* ten' et pertin' ad Baroniam 
Fossardi q' medietatem ip'a Idonea clamafit versus eos ut rac'nabilem — — ^ua de hereditate que fuit Willel' Fossard, 

-7— Petri et Isabel!' p' 200 marcas, et si Isabella sine hered' ob>eret, tunc hered' Idonea.— XloA. yol. cxxiz. 

Bib. Bodi. 

To this Peter de Manlay it was, that the mandate of King John w»4 sent, ordering that the bailiffsof the said Peter 
do *' cause the towne of Doncaster to be enclosed with heitstone and pale, according to the ditch that is made doth 
lequiie ; and that ye make a light breast or barbican upon the bridge, to defend the towne, if need shall be." Dated 
at Nottmgham, liareh 30fth, 1216. 

t. Dods. CoU. MSS. vol. czxix. 
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WMts de y^so; teoeit in RoderVo una' feodum 
Willis de Skintorp tenet in eadem de eodem lionore di' fieod'^ 
S'm' xxj feod' q'rt' x* et xxma. 

The ascendancy which Peter, the immediate ancestor offhis lord of Doncaster, had 
over the mind of his sovereign, does not seem to have been lessened in that of his 
successor, the second Peten In the 23d Henry IlL we find him oflBciating at tlie 
font, as sponsor to Edward, the eldest son of the King, and ultimately King of 
England, bearing the appellation of Ed w. I .♦ In the 25th of the same King's refgn^^ 
a demand was made upon him for some arrears of escuage, of which his father BadT 
been acquitted by the barons ; but on the question being reheard before the Archr 
bishop of York, and the Kings council, it was adjudged, that the heir of the first 
Peter de Maulay should answer to the King certain debts, whereof the said Peter 
de Maulay the first had been discharged, as appears by the Great Rolfs, the par- 
ticulars whereof are as follows: ^« Haeres Petri de Malo-Lacu debet cs. pro Roberto 
de Turnham, quos idem Robertus recepit de Abbate de Fiscampo ; et Ixxiiil. xs. 
de scutagio Walliae et Scotise ; et x/L pro ii. palfridis, pro hahenda feria iii. dierum 
apud Douecastriam. Et vii/. xSi de firma de Stok de iii. partibus anni quinti Regis 
Ricardi, Quae omnia requirebantur de Petro de Malo-Lacu in rotulo.xvi. in Ebor.; 
et unde per recordum ibidem fuit quietus; et modo per arrchiepiscopum Eboracen- 
seni . • . etconsiliarios Regis considcratum eat, quod; hieres prsBdictusrespondebit: 
sed non debet inde summoneri usque ad legitimam o^tatem ejusdem h8Bredfs,'''f He 
married Joan, daughter of Peter de Brus, of Skelton, by whom he had, amongst 
other children, 

PETER DE MAULA¥ THE THIBI>^ 

who, in consequence of his minority,' did not enter into the fiill enjoyment of his 
property, until the 31st Henry HI.,. wh^n^QQ domg homage, Ac->.hA had livery of 
his inheritance. During the nonage of thejfouirg heir, and inwBodiaitelJr after the 
demise of his father, the lands were let ta fKrm to Gerard la Grucj *« p* quiugentis 
marc' R. solvendis annuatim. Ita tfimen <^'d p^d'ii? G^castr. de MulegjriVe custodiet 
sum'tib' suis, &c. et matri p'fati Pet' omnia necessaria inveniet et om^s idomos t'ra* ilia* 
in bono statu conservabit, nullam vendic'nem de boscisnec destructVem hominum 
vel viiiarior' felciet salvia Regis wardis escaetis marilagris relfeviiS dfet^HsiUis p^ireni- 
eutibuip ^t,^4y«Q»cVi^^s.e.w^!iaL'Uus^';t l^.the aStU fliea. IIJL he ot^twaeda^iiwt-at 
free, warrea over* no» A^wer than iweii^lbpee>manors, amongst: whieh-afe'iDentieBed^ 
Dpnp9ster^ Sandg^l^ IJe^thprj)p,, BaUbj„ Whe»»tleyj,, &c.}. 

^ Bucte' 'Entiii^V Peefa&[«) irol. iK p^d4th -fulllVg^Ilbtt QIBr'fD6»t MlC , ^f^dlij^^pW^; 

I Abbr. Rot. 26 lien. III. rot. 9. Greares calls liim Gerard de Grice. See Mt-Hbt^PUfevekhidl' 

§ Charts RtttjafcSctdS JOlft^ llli^iok jiLpfuw prima. 
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Prom a verdict recorded at the city of York, it would seem that this proprietor 
of the manom of Doncaster, &c. alienated a portion of his patrimony in this neigh- 
bourhood to his brother Robert, for the term of his life, <^ by the service of the eighth 
part of two great serjeanties, which serjeanties are to find to the King two men in 
arms in his Welsh wars for forty days."* 

Amongst the Quo warranto writs issued at the command of Edward I., one 
seems to have been directed, in the ninth year of his reign, to John deVallibus and 
his associates, justices itinerant, directing them to inquire before a jury, by what 
authority certain barons held their possessions. Touching the manors of Doncaster, &c. 
^< Petrus de Malolacu et Nichola uxor ejus sum. fue'u*t ad respond, d'no Regi de 
pl'ito quo war'o tene't q'nq. tofta, octo caruc. tVe viglnti et duas acr. pHi decern 
libratas et decem et octo denar. reddit. cum p'tin. in Doncastre, que sunt de antiquo 
d'nico corone d*ni Regis," &c. Also, <^ Idem Petrus sum. fuit ad r., &c. quo 
war'o tenet man'iu' de Donecastre, exceptis quinq. toftis octo caruc. t're viginti et 
duabus acr* p*ti decem libr. et decem et octo denar. redd, cum p'tin. qM est de 
antiquo d'nico corone, Slq. 

^ £t Petrus et Nichola p. attorn, ipsius Nich. ven. et dicunt q*d ipsi teneU pred*ca 
ten. v*sus eos petit, tali war'o quidam Nigellus Fossard temp*e conquestus Angl. 
tenuit p'd'ca ten. Et de eodem Nigello descend'unt cuidam Rob'to fil. suo, et de 
ip'o Rob'o cuidam Will'o fil. ejusdem Rob'ti, et de ipso cuidam WilFo fil. ejusdem 
WiU'i, et de ipso Will'o cuidam Joh*e fil. ejusdem WilH, qui fuit in custod. Regis 
Bicardi r'one minoris aetatis, et p. eunde' Reg. maritata fuit cuida* Rob'o de Thorn* 
ham, qui ex ea p'creavit quamda. Isabella, que successit in p'd'cis ten. ut fil. et her. 
p*d'ce Joh'e. Et de ipsa Is. descend'runt p'd'ce ten. cuidam Petro ut fil. et her. 
p'ri ipsius Pet. qui quidam Petrus feoflavit ips. Petrum et Nicholam de p'd'tis q'nq. 
tpftis octo caruc. t're viginti et duabus acr. p'ti decem librat. et decem et octo denar. 
redd* cum p'tin. in Doncastre, et residuum p'd'ci manerii tenet idem Petrus jure 
hareditar.^ p. descensum de p'd'co Petro p'tre suo, &c. unde bene defend unt q'd 
d'usRexqui nunc est, nee aliquis predecessor, suor. post conquestum Angl. nunq'm 
fui^ in seis. de pred'cis ten* nisi fuit tempore custod. vel temp'e guerre. 

^ t ^^. Et q'd ita sit pon. se sup. priam, &c. 

^ Dies datus est eis apud Westm. ad Parliamentum a die Pasch. in quinq. septi- 
QMias, &c."— 12o#. 9. 



* MUler'f Ooiicaster, p. 49* Tb« \ntm rendered <^ gveat enjetalj/' or seijetntieti ibookl ba? a been «• gnxA wn* 
jeeatiee,** a tenure in great repute In early timee^ Inportiag in lav, ** a sen tea that eannot be due from a tenant to any 
loid, but to tbe 1^ mkj.V^^id. Dr. Ceswit 
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IniquitoHf aii4 V^nui w wore the motive iitod Intebt of these write, on this occa* 
sioQ, tb^y hQd,.at oil «vent«s oae good effect, yia., that of enabling posterity to derive 
a pedigree in m^ny casei;, whioh^ without their aid, would have been difficult to 
accoipplish; and io ihijs| jn^uce^ as we have before noted, the account of fianks is 
proved to be erroneous. He married Nichola, daughter of Gilbert, son of Gilbert 
de Gant or Gaunt, Earl of Lincoln. The precise era of his death does not appear 
to be correctly known, but it is mapifest that it occuffed in the early part of the 
reign of Edward I*, Wi, i^cQording to Dugdale, 

PETER DE MAULAY THE FOURTH, 

his son and heir, did hoinage, and paid for his relief £100. in the 7ih of that reign. But 
it must be here observed, that some confusion rests on this portion of their pedigree, 
which it maybe found difficult to clear up* We have followed the account of Banks, 
who copied from Dugdale; but Dqdswortb a»ys, ^ fuitiBtal27ann. 30 Edw. I. et nepoft 
et unu. hier. Gilb, de Gant j"^ which seems to correspond with the iime in which 
he was called to the upper house, viz., in the 23d Edward I. ^ That he could not 
have had livery of his lands in the 7th Edward I., is beyond question, as his father 
seems to h^ye beeii living in the. math of the sattie teig^h^t and probably expired in 
the following; :^^; for w^ fiR4 an in4ui9ittQ9|M«£»Q#'fem recorded iqtfe^ tenth year* 
of Edward lf;fr.r. •_ 

In the per^on^oif ^ia iPeteri tW honours of the fttmily were conside^ibiy aagc 
mented, b)( bQing^roJ^d l)QtbeV9lUc.orapfeefo{ther6al|B, in wbkJi rapacity hesat 
in p^rUfiu^ent in.the'^,^7^^^^ 3^<ili^ aUdSMk year»tyf £dW«rd 1., 

and th^ Ut, Sd^ and a^of £49^W^ iI4 ^^ waft also one of the many noVle biitt>n». 
who w<;irofiiiuiuw>n^4| toatt^.1h«tr80TefeigB, Edward* L, to. the wars ib Wales; on 
whigh 9?({Qfiiiw,,h^ ws to fm;wAifla.hMse«,^ completely an»ed> viz*, *^ One Maek, 
with ^ ^.bit9 foMft priee ^isii^.aMrihit^iLttothec' blacky puice ferty sMirka f another 
blftcfi^ witjbi twp wbjitie feetf ptieejtiurtytaavksi e]K&^iu«^ price tivMtywarksj one 

eighteen marks ; Qiie g?eSt.prlAe^ foiictteto'4iiesrtoj;e and one eolt> price iine^hiiMrfed^' 
shillings; and to be paid for in money, according to those prices, for every one that; 
he might lose in that service."! He also seEveii&^ki'WBvain ft^eMaadr vb^^^ 
signally distinguished himself. .. 

....;_ ^ .. ;.;:' _..u..;ht>'^ILiia^::2t:^' ^^.'- ''''^V;\'** 

From an'iiiquisitiWbefore referred to, taken A. D. 1363, we feafw^ihat «» liiHif*' 
Peter de Maulay, fiither of the proprietor under our review, ^^ held of the lord the 



.i 
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■.,ii 



:/ * 



- flivigdiWigumV''' ^^ See also R|wi«/*IWJ.*i».4^|*|fc^ -' *'" '' '''^^*' 
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kiflg,. imeafiUe^ or iit^ €h}af^ <he xpHiioftr of S^ttstegton^ Iktiillof pe^ md ^Ufe^y b;f 
iiHlitary or k&igWd m#vi€ey wha gtanted (h«iB to Bob^^t^ hi» brother^ tf ciif^vtflii^ ^ 
kbigbtr to bd h^ fov his life ) atfd afterwards Peter de Maulay tbe fou/tky ^IM h^M 
of the King, in ^apite^ the mAiior of I>oncaster, hy knight's sefrrice^ aU^bdt^ dM^ 
in fee to Benedict de Scallby, without licence of the King, as it is understood; which 
Benedict, indeed, granted tbit vkMot UyJabn dd Wstfr^Uy late Earl of Surrey, de- 
ceased, for the term of the life of the said earl. And they say, that the same Peter 
dfo^Maiirlay the fourth tfterwardagrftiited td John de Maniay, the castle of Mutgrat^ 
ov MulgreVe^tpgether with the rever;tioi» of the said manori^ of Hossingionr^ H^^liM'ptf^ 
MuA BnUby, after the death of the said Bobeft ; to whieb John, indeedftHkwtfof^l96f)tf 
Robert, being tenant for lifef, did ^oi attorit hii^selfv^ And iftervHtM^^ Ae* a(oi«^ 
said JFohn, by tt 6ne levied,, gare Md granted the aforcmMI 6astle and maAof^ of 
Mulgriave^ &c^,. together with th€ reyersioi», after the death ^ the said BM>«H, ^ 

f ,^|he aforesaid Peter de Maulay the fourth; so that^ affter hia death,* tbe;f i^<yuM 
remain ta Peter de Maulay the ftfth, and. to Margarei hia wife, as yet si^viviYi'g ih 

^-\ foe tail;f to whom the s^esaid Robert did not attiiTn bknself in his Kfe^wbfeh Bloberf^ 
indeed, afterwards died* And they say, that after the death of the said Robert^ fh^ 

; dbre^Md Peter de Maulay the fourth,, granted to Robert de Maulay the bastard, fbe 
nanor* of Hexthorpe aifid Ballby, for the whole life of the said Robert d^^ MauMy 
t»d tlWn his wife ; as also to the said Robert^ all the right and claim which he had 
in the same manors of Rossington, Hexthorpe, and Ballby, without the lieenee of 
the King, which Robert the bastard, mdeed, died without heir to himself. The 
King, therefore, in consequence of a Terdict gWeh in chancery, restored and con- 
firmed to the said Margaret the manors in question, and the escheator to make 
restitution fop the: /oreible eptry of the said manors.'^t According to a deed in 
Miller's Doncaster, Peter de Maulay the fotfrth^ confirmed the granil of Benedn^t, 
nade to &e Earl of Surrey^ otherwise, made a regrant of the same property. In the 
I3th Edward I.,. Bogfef dte LeybourA died, holding the manors of Dduca^ter, Kimber- 
worth, Bawtry,. Austerfield, &c . The whole was held immediately of the De Maulayii'^ 
and a pari, together with rafuch other property, he acquired by righft of hfe* wife, Ido^ 
ftea, one of th» daughterly and edbieiresses of Robert de Vipont, aa wilt be b^reaifter 
sheWn.X To the 30th Edward I.> this Peter was aged tweaty-^seveii yeor^, and iMift 
fMtid to be one a< the beira of his gtatndlathery Gilbert de Gkaont^^r^ ttomisL Mitt 



\ 



id 



* AttorDm^nt " sig^fies (be teo»nV4 ackaowledgement of it new lord, on (be 99W oflttidt, &c, A» wbinv Ibov it 

it Ununt for tife, and be in fe?ersioD greats his right to another, it is necessary the tenant for life agree thereto^ wbipb'i» 

) eirijed Amriakent, It gi^es uo interest, but only peifects tb« gran^of adother. And tenant m tall is not compelfable' 

ifaeatiois)^ o;i the i^ersion beings granted^ be haring.ai( ^^ of iMtefita^to, ' By fiBoffoMblf of 4 maddi*; tke'f^irTJeevd* 

n oi pass withou t atonement ' ' — Jacob* 
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16 DOKCA8TEA. 

alliance by marriage to ihe iamily of the Furnivals, lords of Worksop^ Sheffield^ Ac 
high as he vas prior to that event^ imparted to him a consideration of more than 
ordinary note. After having issue by his wife^ Eleanor, daughter of Thomas de 
Furnival^ he expired in the 3d Edward 11., leaving his son and heir^ 

PETER DE MAULAY THE FIFTH, 

to succeed him, No sooner had this noble chieftain acquired the patrimony of his 
ancestors, by performing the usual conditions, but he had summons to be at Role* 
burgh, ^^ with horse and arms, to march against the Scots ;" in which service, himself 
and his tenants had subsequently occasion frequently to enlist themselves. In the 
I5th Edward U., he '^ finem fecit cum R. p. dimid. marc« p. p'don, &c. adquirendo^ 
&c. man'ia de Lokyngton, Ecton, et Braroham,"* without the necessary licence* 
In the early part of the reign of the third Edward, this Peter de Maulay made several 
alienations from the ancient inheritance of the family, and in the room thereof, it is 
probable, purchased other property. The seat in the upper house of the national 
council assigned to his ancestors, was filled by this nobleman, with credit and ability, 
from the 6th Edward 11. to the 29th Edward UI., a period but rarely exceeded. Id 
company with Prince Edward, subsequently King of England, he received the honour 
of knighthood. He married Margaret, daughter of Robert, Lord Clifford, and died 
in the 28th Edward III., leaving his son, 

PETER DE MAULAY THE SIXTH, 

to succeed him. Previously, however, to his entry into the full enjoyment of his 
inheritance, he had to wait until the death of his mother, who, as we have already 
remarked, took such steps as were necessary for the recovery of such portion of her 
husband's property, as was unjustly litigated. In the 46th Edward IIL, she gave 
one hundred pounds for licence to enfeoff Henry de Percy, and others, of the manors 
of Doncaster, Mulgrave, Baynton, Bridsale, Rossington, Helagfa, Lockington, 
Bramham, Bergh, and Hexthorpe, with their appurtenances, and all other lands and 
tenements, in the county of York, to hold under certain forms. To Richard de 
Ravenser, Archdeacon of Lincoln, and others, she conveyed for the term of her lifi^, 
the manors of ^^ Heighthorp, Ballby, and Sandal," parcel of the manor of Doncaster^ 
with some other property,f excepted in the former grant, or of which she had be- 
come reseized. Much of the property here enumerated, was unquestionably part of 
the dower or jointure of Margaret, and might be awarded to her by the barons of 
the exchequer ; but that other portions of it were under the immediate control of 

« Ex Gron. Flo. 15 Ediw. II. Ro. 33. f Abb. Rotii. Grig. 46 Edw. Ifl. veddisieit. 
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her son Peter, is rendered manifest, by a grant executed by the said Peter, to Mar- 
garet his mother, in the previous year. This document mentions, in particular, some 
of the places that were conveyed to Henry de Percy and others. The precise era 
at which the death of the said Margaret took place, we have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but in 47th Edward III., we find her son Peter giving ^^ xx. marcas p. licenc. 
concedendi Henric. de Percy, et aliis q'd ipsi de man'iis de Hexthorpe, Ballby, 
Sandale, Bramham, et Lokyngton, ac viginti libratas redditus, cum p'tin. in Brid- 
sale, q. &c. feoffare possint Henr. de Barton canonic, ecclesie b'e Marie Line, et 
alios h'end. sub c'ta forma."* This document, it is observable, is rather in the form 
of a regrant, than of a confirmation ; it is probable, therefore, that she expired^ 
sometime about this period. 

Peter de Maulay the sixth, at the death of his Father, was aged twenty-four 
years, and, as was usual in those days, we find, that in the 29th Edward III., the 
King issued his precept to '^ Miloni de Stapelton, esc. R. in com. Ebor. q'd accepts 
securitate ab Petro de Malo Lacu le sysme fil. et her. Petri de Malo Lacu le quynt 
def. de r'onabile relevio suo, &c. quartam partem man'ii de Killingwyk juxta Watton, 
cum p'tin. q. de R. tenet in capite p. servicium quarte partis feodi unius militia 
Petro fiL Petri, lib'et," &c.t In the 30th of the same king, he was at the celebrated 
battle of 'Poictiers, where the English veterans signalized themselves in deeds of 
valour, and-«-*which redounds much more to their credit — in acts of mercy. In the 
8d Edward III., [he espoused for his first wife, Elizabeth, widow of John, Lord 
Darcy, daughter and heiress of Nicholas de Mey nel, which he ventured to do without 
licence from the King. For this offence, he was fined in the sum of one hundred 
pounds. ^' Petrus de Malo Lacu, dat centum libras solut. f 'ri Johanni de Woderove 
confessori Reg. ad opus priorisse et soro. de ordine p'dicato'bus de Dertforde p. 
t*nsgr. quam fecit ducendo in uxorem Elizabetham q. fuit ux. Johannis Darcy def. 
q. &c. lie. Regis sup. hoc non optenta.";}^ With this widow of noble extraction, he 
was not long united ; for being somewhat advanced in the vale of years when he 
married her, she was ill calculated for the race in lite with a husband young enough 
to have been her son. 

For his second wife, he took Constance, daughter and coheiress of Sir Thomas de 
Sutton, of Sutton in Holderness, who survived him. ^^ In the 43d Edward IIL, he 
was constituted a commissioner, with the Bishop of Durham and others, for the 
guarding of the east marches* So also in the 3d Richard II., with the Earl of 
Northumberland." 

• Abb. Roto. Grig. 47 Edw. III. Rot. 90. OroM. fines. 

f Abb. Rota. In Orig«.de Ado. r. r. £dirardi, t'cii pott Conqaettanii aoox. Ro. 

X ibid. 31 Edir. III. Ro. 27. OrOM. fines. 
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Notwithstanding^ as we have just observed, that his first wife was mudi older 
Uian himself it was by her that the Maulay falimily wascontijitted. By her he had 
two sons, Peter and John, the former of whom^ after having a son by his wife, Mar- 
garet^ daughter and coheiress of Sir Thomas Sutton, Knt*, died in the lifetime of hia 
father, Peter de Maulay the sixth ; by which son, the latter Was succeeded at hia 
death, in the 4th Richard 11. This Peter lies interred within the precincts of the 
Infirmary) the site of the house of Grey Friars, ^^ north of the Eriua' Bridge»^'^ 

PETER DE MAULAY THE SEVENTH, 

grandson of the last proprietor, was aged only five years, in the 6th Richard 11., 
he was, therefore, a ward, until the 22d of that king's reign, when, on doing 
homage, &c., he had livery of his lands, &c. He was called to parliament in the 
23d Richard U., the 1st, 2d, 3d, 5th, 7tb, 8th, 11th, 12th,, and 14th Henry IV., and 
the 1st, 2d, and 3d Henry Y. He espoused Maud, the eldest daughter of Ralph 
Nevill, Earl of Westmoreland, by Margaret, daughter of Hugh,, Eari of Stafford} 
but dying without issue, in the 3d Henry V., his vast estates were divided between 
his two sisters, Constance and Elizabeth ; his brother John having only female issue. 
Constance became the wife of Sir John Bigod,.Knt., of Settrington, com% Ebon, 
whose ^are, on the partition of her brother's property, consisted of the' eastle of 
Mulgrave, ^^ with eight tounelettes ther about the se cost longging to it^ wherof 
Seton therby was one. He had also Mountferrete, with Birdeshanle mhd Suadfale 
lordshippe in Richmontshire, with otkers."")^ Elisabetby the other sister, and e«« 
heiress of Peter de Maulay the seventh, was espoused, to 

GEORGE SALV AY Ny 

of North Duffield, com« Ebor.^ whose share of< her brothar'^s patrimony consisted of the 
V baroAy of Eggeston on Eske, not far from> Whitby ;. also L#kyhgton and Bar ugh, 
not far fromWaltoA oa HuUe ctvery Nessewik,.aod tile lordsehippe of Doncastre.";^ 

Here however, we must stop, to notice a material difference which exists in tliis 
part of the Maulay pedigree^ 

In. the genealogical ace^unt of this family ,p by William Radclyff, £sq», printed, in 
Graves's History of Cleveland^ Peter de Maulay the seventh, lord of Mulgrave 
and Doncaster, is said to have died in the 2d Henry lY., leaving issue by his wif^^ 

* Dodsworth^s Collect. YokmMUR- irher»4faef iMM i« dMrfs tr (9MW flfMli bk teeond wife. She was the second 
wifeof John, Lord Barcy., 

t LeIaDd's Itin. toK i. p. 61,. $,I1»id> Sm Miller^ |p. 63y-.where stma litUe dtflerettoe may be seen. 
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Jan^y daBglitef of Sir William Wyer^ Knt, of . . * i .» Petei* de Maulay the eighth, 
whO) after having marriedf Matilda^ daoghter of Balph NeviII, Earl of WestiDoreland, 
dled^ levying no issue, fa the Sd Uenfy V» The pedigree her6 is et^rtainly tnuch 
oonftiBed ; and notwithstanding the soui^o^ fitHri #hieh oui^ lebitied ahd industriouii 
Bouge Croix Poursuivant has )sxtraeted haittiateriall^we mnat beg leav^ to questibn 
its accuracy. 

' That Peter de Maulay the seventh was in his minority until the 22d Richard 11., 
and that he was only five years of age in the sixth year of that King's reign, as we 
have before noted, is further dedueible from the non«appearanee of the Marulays in 
the upper house, from the mxth to the 29A of the same refgn, wh^if he first took his 
seat From the 23d Richard IL to the 8d Henry Y. inclusive, we find a t)e Maulay 
regularly at his post, or rather having summons,* after which they cease to appear 
on th^ list. This faet^ we humbly conceive, is sufficient to invalidate the pedigree 
given in Graves^s history. Fof if, as Ae account asserts, Peter de Maulay the 
seventh died m the 2d Henry IV., imd was not born until the Isi Richard IL, it is 
scarcely probable, that he shottM have a soit sufBcieritly old ta occupy his place in 
the house of peers, in the fiine succeeding parliaments, viz., from the 9d Henry lY, 
to the^3d Henry Y.^ since at his death, h& had only attained his twenty-fifth year. 
Batiks^ who has In a gpreat measure ftxllowed DugdaTe, in his account of this fbmily, 
does not give countenance to the pedigree of the heralds ; and Camden was of 
opinion, that there were only seven Peters de Maulay who succeeded to the barony. 
His learned editor^ however, Bishop Gibson^ has followed the Fairfax evidence, 
which, we conceive, is on this occasioo inaccarate.t 

Hov long the Salvayns eltjbyed! iheposs^ssionf of fhiiB ample moiety, does not 
fully appear. George Siidvayn, Bsq;^ of North Duffield, livitig in the 3d Henry Y., 
vas sfxccevHied in l&o ownership of Doncaster, Ac. by his son , 

SIR JOHN SALVAYN, KNIGHT, 



of Newi%gia. He iterrted Is^el^ daughter ol Sir Thomas Qthfi of Retoiik, com. 
North«nd^4^ and died dnMHt J47L : Pteviously to his decease, boir'ev'ei^, it would 
appear £ t^at he sold th^^ lordship of Doneaster, Ac. to Benry Percy, the second earl 
of NorU!(Uinberfond| who already^ nnichprc^erty in the immediate neighbour* 
hoed of^he placet l?his noUe and magnanimous veteran was at the battle of 

* 8m Pfjime's edition of Cotton's Abfidgment of the Towei Reoordt ; and Rjmer's F«d. 
f Camden, toL iL pp. lOd, 1 13, 
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Agincourt, where he gallantly distinguished himself. Henry YI. constituted him 
constable of England, and for ^^ the better confirmation of the dignity of the Earl of 
Northumberland, he obtained a charter of creation thereto/' He married £leanor^ 
daughter of Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland, by whom he had a very numerous issue. 
He died in A. D. 14d5, and was succeeded by his son^ 

HENRY, THIRD EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 

who was made governor of Berwick and warden of the east and middle marcheau 
This earl had better luck in the second battle of St. Albans, than his father had in 
the first ; but was slain in the bloody conflict near Towton, on the 29th March, 
1461. ^^ At this action, the Earl commanded the vanguard ; but there being a snow 
direct in his men's faces, whereby they could not discern how they shot, he led them 
on to charge, sword in hand, in which bloody onset, it is supposed he fell." Hall 
says, ^' he was in lusty youth, and of frank courage." In November following, he 
was attainted, and the earldom of Northumberland was conferred upon John Nevile, 
Lord Montague ; but it and his lands were restored to his son, in 1472. From this 
restoration, however, the lordship of Doncaster, and its dependencies, seem to have 
been excepted ;* hence it is, that we again find this place in the hands of the crown^ 
in which it most probably continued, until the reign of Henry YII.) when the whole 
of the ample property of tl^e Salvayns in this neighbourhood^ was granted by that 
king to the 

BURGESSES OF DONCASTER, 

together with an extension of their privileges, and a confirmation of all former do- 
nations made by his predecessors. The charter of Henry YII. thus proceeds :*-t 
*^ Know ye, that We, of our special grace, and of our certain ki^owledge and meer 
notion, have given and granted, and for us, our heirs and successors. We do give 
and grant, by these presents, to the town, lordship, mayor and commonalty of our 
town of Doncaster, and to their successors, the manor and soke of Doncaster, with 
all the towns, villages, hamlets, and their members whatsoever, and all and singular 
the messuages, marshes^ lands, tenements, rents, reversionsj and services, advowson 
of churches, chantries, and chapels, possessions, and all hereditaments whatsoever, 
within the aforesaid manor, lordship, town, and soke of Doncaster, and within the 
aforesaid other towns, villages, arid members existing, together with the courtEk 
leet, view of frank pledges, courts, waters, mills, entry and discharge of waters, 
(channeb and water-courses) in the same place (or there), fairs, markets, to)ls, 

•Ulttd. 
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l^iMtgeiy*. fiAnageipt ponia$gm^ paiiiigiBs,^ and all an4 ffiqgvlar protUfty pomvo- 
ittitiMy and eoloLmiMots wbatsoeyer^ to the aforeaaid manor, lordship, tovrns aiid^ 
yUhgea, a«d the rest of the {nrenis^a, or ai>y of theni, howsoever appertaining iff 
helonging, m within itbe precinct of the mm% or ai>y of theni, wheresoever heijgig, 
fipta usy oar heirs and auccessonsi faQHisoever app^rtaiaing or lately beLongii^g,; iffi we^ 
all 9nd singular of those premises, or any of them, Jj^avet, or we, our progeuit^rs^ 01 
pi^decessors at any time ^elapsed hitherto haye had^ or of right we ought to I^ve. 
Aa4 all and singular the issues, revenues u»d profits of the aforesaid courts, view 
of :ffank^pledge, waters, mills, fairs, marketn, tolls, pioages, stallages, pontages, pas- 
sages, and the rest of the premises, or :any of the premises in what manner soever 
aosruing 0rarising« 

^ To have and to hold the aforesaid manor, lordship, soke,, towns, tillages, and the 
eest of the premises with all their members, and appurtenances whatsoever, from 
Ihe feast of Easter, lastrpast, to the aforiesaid mfo^.or imd community, and to their 
p4iaeessors,.of us and pur heirs ^at fe^^farm for evien . Yielding therefore for all and sin-; 
golarihtngsini these presents speoifiad totheaforeaaidpresent mayorandcommunjty, 
gmoted yearly to us,, our heirs iand suecesson, seventy aad . four ponndis^ tlurteen 
Miiltiiijpi, etevea-peaoe ai^dan balfpemiy, at our exchequer, at the feast ofSt^Michael 
the ar«ib-angel, an4 Easter, ^to be paid by equal portions^ without Xee ora^y other 
eharga, or rent, 4)r any other tUng therefore to us, our heirs, or sp^ceffor^, by ihem, 
llie tmyor and (iommunity, ortheir successors,, m any manner tahenj^adered, paid or 
»ade.'?|j This and the preceding charters, were confirmed hff (^^n Eli;E;i^beth, in 
4iie second year of hef reign* ^,^ 

; Notwithstanding this act of royal bounty, thehtti^^esabr d^d not long continue in 
jfttiet possessioo of their new acquisition^ In the reign^#^', ^^ward YI. jsome demnr 
oceurred relative a portion of their prop^t^ m/tty^'P^i^ pf Rossington, whidi 
imder that.head will be fully ihewn.. In tli^ri^ig* pf James L^ or his predecewfor 
EKzafoeth, Balph, a descendant of SHtJc^ri^^jir^sS^ found strong cause to ques- 
tion the legality of the possession of the burj^sses, founded on a real or pretended 



ftr bfMkittsr the groimd, ta Mt np^kMht, •? 



••Picagre orPiectge in, according' lor Dr. Cbw^jO^i^^ytMiu^ 

f Stallage, i»1Mi^ 'm^tcmmot^k^immi^A*^^ ^ pi«ebii« oCaiaUs hi lam«iid marketav-HSaa Bkmtm^ 

4 PoDtagtev ar. Pmt^gmm^ ^ a caBtriyi»tt,A^>c^ tk» oaiotaaaiifla or re^ify iqg of bridges. J t may also impljr 
toll UkoD for the same purpoao of tliot^^^* V^ ®^' bridges, as a remaneratioa to tboM who may bare bnilt bridgta 

f Passage, or ^oMii^tMl/is H^poset to betferived from the Prencli rangoa^, impora»sr frmstlwii, trmttitumem. 
tMfffliMiy and aignifieth in oarCommoBlair, the hire that a man payeth for bb conveyaDce OTer the sea or ri?er.»C«w«l. 

DJtolli|lir>a.^^pM»dix. 
1. D 
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t2 DOKCASTER. 

intail ; he therefore commenced a rait against the corporation, Which he prosecuted 
with all the zeal and dispatch that the uttermost rigour of the law^ in its most grievous 
and exceptionable character, would allow, when the litigants agreed upon terms of 
compromise. Brian Cooke, one of the ancestors of the present family at Wheatley, 
and Robert Roiston, were constituted attorneys for the corporation. In A. D. 16^, 
a petition was presented to the King, praying that he would be pleased to accept of 
a surrender of their charter; which was done with a view of having a regrant, on 
terms more safe and decisive. This petition, after specifying the nature and extent 
of the former grant made by Hen. Y II. and confirmed by Elizabeth, thus proceeds : 
^^ According to which grant, the said manor of Doncaster, with the manors, lordships, 
and towns of Rossington, Hexthorp, Ballby, and Sandall, and the advowson of the 
church of Rossington, and other messuages, lands, and tenements lying within the 
said townes, and members of the saide soke, and lying within the same, having been 
quietly enjoyed ever since by your petitioners, and their predecessors, paying the 
said yearly fee- farm, until of late one Ralph Sal vain, Esq. by pretence of some ancient 
title, endeavoured to have avoided, if he could, as well your Majestie's said fee-farm, 
as your petitioners' said estates. For defence of both which, your petitioners having 
enduved the charge of many great and tedious suits ; have now of late time, for a 
great sum of money compounded the said pretended title, for better upholding of 
your said f«e-farm, together with their own estates. For the better assuring and con- 
jlirming of bcith which, their most humble petition is, that your Majesty would be 
graciously pleaded to accept from your petitioners, a surrender of their said estates 
in the premises wMch they humbly offer unto your Majestic. And also the assurance 
of the tytle of the s&id Salvain, which your petitioners shall procure to your high* 
ness at their own chat^es, and that thereupon, your Majestic by your highness's 
new grante and gift, un^r your great seal, would bee graciously pleased to assure 
and convey the said manok and premises unto them and theyre successors, paying 
< unto your highness, your hens and successors, the like fee^farm, as formerly hath 
been soe reserved or yielded f&i the premises. And the said manors and premises 
to b^ holden, as in and by the saib. former letters patent is limited or reserved."* 

In conformity with this request. His Majesty King James I., and the said Ralph 
Salvayn, entered into a contract, covenanting, that he the said Ralph Salvayn, 
Jhaying received the sum of £. should enfeoff and convey the said manor of 

Doncaster and its appurtenances, to the King, ht^heirs and successors, with warrantry 
for ever* This deed being fully and satisfactorily e^^cuted, his son and heir, William 
Salvayn, who married for his first wife, Dorothy, daugliter of John Garlington, E8q«, 
and for his second, Anna, daughter of Liauncelot Carneb>f\ of Halton, com. Northpm- 

be/Jand, Esq., executed a deed of release to the burgesses oC.Doucaster, by which he 

''■•*' • • • • . " , . »^ . *• • 

• Miller's AppeDdis« 
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^^ remised, released and for ever quite claimed unto the maior,aldermenyand burgesses 
of the borough of Doncaster, in the county of York, all his estate, right, title, interest, 
clayme and demand which he hath, or can have of anie in the manors of Doncaster 
aforesaid, Rossington, Hexthorpe, Balbie and Long-Sandall," &c. And in the same 
year, viz. 1627, the same Wm. Salvayn, gave a bond to (he corporation, binding him- 
self in the sum of £3,000, ^^ to be paid to the said mayor, aldermen and burgesses, or 
their successors. For which payment indeed, well and faithfully to be made, I bind 
myself^ my heirs, executors and administrators," &c. The condition of this obliga- 
tion was such, that, ^^ whereas Ralph Salvin, £sq. father of the above bounden 
William Salviu hath heretofore made title and clayme by pretence of an intail, unto 
the manors of Doncastre, Rossington, Hexthorpe, Ballby and Long-Sandall, in the 
county of Yoric,and to the water corn mill of Doncastre, the advowson of the church 
and parsonage of Rossington aforesaid, and to diverse messuages, cottages, landes, 
tenements, and hereditaments, lieinge and beinge within the said several manors, 
and within the manors of Bentley and Wheatley, all, or the most of which said pre- 
mises, the saied mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, doe holde in fee-farm of his majestic. 
Yf therefore the said William Salvin doe at all tymes hereafter, upon request or 
demande made, make, doe, acknowledge, execute, and suffer all and anie acte and 
actes, devise and devises, conveyances and assurances in the lawe whatsoever, either 
for the absolute conveyinge and assuriage of all and singular the saied manors and 
premises unto the saied maior, aldermen, and burgesses, and their successors, or unto 
such other person or persona, and his or their heirs, as they ahall nominate or name 
by writing under their common seale, as for the releasinge, extinguishinge, and de- 
stroyinge such righte, intereste, and tytle of iutale, as the said William Salvin can 
anie way hereafter pretend to make, unto the said manors, landes, tenements and 
premises, or any part thereof, by the names above mentioned, or by such other par* 
ticular names, as by them or their council shall be devised, advised, or required^ 
with warrantrie against the saied William Salvin and his heirs, or without warrantrie; 
that then this present obligation to be void, and of none effect, or else to abide and 
remaine in full power, strengthe, and virtue." 

Matters being thus fully adjusted, and differences reconciled, the loorporation 
became legally re-invested with the manor and soke of Doncaster, with their appur- 
t;enances, all of which were confirmed to them by the charter of King Charles H; 

Whether, between the years 1627, and the 2d Charles 11., the period at which 
the last named chapter was ratified, the burgesses of Doncaster had a regrant, ac!- 
carding to the intent and meaning of the deed of surrender, made to James I. ; or 
that the unsettled times, which immediately succeeded the accession of the first 
Charles to the throne of Britain frustrated the design, we are not informed. Miller^ 
who, it would seem, had access to the muniments, &c. of the body corporate, and 
published his history under their friendly patronage, is silent on the occasion^ and 
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the contents of his appendix do not exhibit any deed or instniiDent executed inlte 
hiteriai of the two periods named aiboVe. 

« " •■ - 

On the mad and impolitic seizure of a tiamber of fitenchises, &c. by Jienne^ Ii.| 
those of the burgesses of Doncaster were probably amongst the number; as we Aid 
that a charter of restitution and confirmation was executed by that monarch, in tibe 
fourth year of his reign. This transaction, it would appear, greatly mortified ^bfe 
burgesses, and induced them io murmur under their unmerited afflictions^ Tto 
King, however, resolute/imperious, and indiscreet, punished their arrogaoce 1^ 
removing the mayor frohi hii^ office, and appointing in his stead, Ralph Hansby, Bs^., 
iof Ticithili.^ He also di^j^laced fire of the! aldfefttien, and put others into their roalU. 
On'the restoratrondf the charter fri tlie iaitoe y^r,the old mayor and the five ald«^ 
inerii were rcf-a'p^oitited id theW function^ J tlr^beaw/r 6f the new charfe^r betiig iMit 
on the tpad by th^ce ktitldred horsemen, aM eiicorteil' t6 theiaikiiirion-4<MAeili>li 
pompous and ostentatious manner.^ ' ' * ' ' " ' r ^r hun 

Having now^brought down the history and pedigree of tfcte lords of iOencasii^, 
Stc., from the i^m cff tike conquest, to the period in which the present proprietors 
bocame fi'rtnty sceiite in theit possession, we will close this pTkrt of ounsubf etst mUk'h 
tabular Vi» w of the same noble line of chieftains. '1 

5*EDir(Silfifi Of T»E LORDS OF THE MANOR OF i 

•: •■••'•.■'• ••"•■''/••d<5NCA8TER. ■ ••■."-' 

;t..... ^ ...... ^:.„. ^ FOSSkWlb* - :!: .-r, . MORTAIGN. ^j. 



i^ig^l Possard, Saxon?r , , Robert de iBTorthia^h, to=r=Maud, danc:'hf«»'r W 



'dwner of Dbncfeiiter, 
I)ex thorpe,&cttf mpui 

Wiiliam the Cox^q. 

.'C 



'Whom ttte fD^nors of ' Rob^n*<le BI4tiW 



; . I . fS^* "^^^^ given by the 
'Conqueror. 



gomery. . t 



>vXv:: :^^^^M XMigel rossarfi, 8ubte-=T= '.'^ i- ..O' _•.: |- - >■■ > ■« ^ <■ — — i f 

iv':-:\':-:-!':-!^I^^H nautoflheMortuigns I Williaiu'de Mortaign. ifte took part with^ 

H^jX^>>j^^^^^ ^ J B^ Cartho^e, in his rebellion, for which 

< '""^^ I h^ forfeited hi».pdtriauNiy. 

« Augii Htttibjor HanbyKBfq**.^ LoMnD, wm out of th« iiitb{iiUMerffi^|o.,Sipp iames I., and waa^aiiv^ 
eroptoy. He purchased the castle ot Tickbill, whh the lands, &c. thereto belonging, together with the bailiwick of tb« 
same place, in fee-farm. Leaving no issue, he settled and confirmed the msjor part of his property upon his kinsman, 
84^ Ralph Hteaby^ Kai^^' who'Waa a cumtAri^oner W ttfniy uteder CbaHeai.,?n^at hm^'attd iiMiatnfal rebellion, 
which deluged Knghind with blo^d. . fie married thre^ wiTes»fiz.,.firft^ Janepdanghler/^if WiMiam VaTaaoilri £f^. 

of HiHteWiAxI ; ^condty, , daughter of William Gerrard, Esq. ; and thirdly, 'Eliza,beth, daughter of Sir Richard 

Dncidey, Kut., &e., relict of Georgie ShiHito, of . fee h«d a datigftter nanktd Frati^es, whb>»i»'the'fiM'#{ffi 

al 8ir Thomas Oeprard, Bast, 

Ralph Hansby, Esq., his son and heir, married -^daughter of Sir JobnCaaiieid, ^t^^^f -^-*-*-*— , . Sef^^xbi/^ 

Win. HoU. Lktds Libfary^ vof, i. fotio 331. What ultimately liecame of the family, we have not ascertained. 

f Ant'iq. Cc^6. N<^. 3^2, article Don. According to the rulls called ** Originalia iv. pars,'* a charter was ^^fi^^ted W 
Ut€ burgesi^s of'Ddoadsatf, ii^ i&« 2i Ume% If. Mo iccouur •! tirft charter is grreh in lliller^'A^j^diljrV ' ' ^ 
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teti»nt oi William de 
Morta^|;n,but subte- 
quenlly tenant, sine 
m«dio. 



B^bert Possard. He=i^ 
fliortgaged (lie lord- 
ship of D^neast &c. 
to Ilenry I. 



William Fossard. Ob.np 
temp. Richard 1 



L 



Ag:iies, wife of Alex. 
Pagndi. 



IP^ 



Will. Fossard, temp.=j=Bealrix, daughter of 
Henry II. 



».-pr 



NigeL 



Joan Fotsard,=pRobt de Tnmham, 



JohauMFpRobtde 
Bark, 
therp* 
Robt de Turnham,^ • • . 
temp. Henry II. I 



< 



-i^r^"" 




dau* & hein 



baron of Mulgraye, 
jnre uxoris, "mil of" 
Robert 



8teph. de=pEdeIinedan.of 
Tuinhanu J RanulfdeBroc 



Isabel, dau. & li. of=T=Peter de Maulay, aPoictevia, one^ 4ie 



Rbt. de Turnliam, 
Tix. 25 Hen. III. 



'squires of John« Earl of Mortaign, (after- 
wards king of Eng.) Died 6 Hen. III. 



Eleanor,irifeQf 

Roger del,4?3r- 
boum^ 



Peter de Maulay IL He ac-=T=Joan, eldest dau. of Peter de 



companied W. de Fontibus 
tolbeHolyLaDd,25H.III. 
Ob. 26 Hen. 111. 



Brus, of Skelton-castle.* 



Robert de Maulay. Cart 
28 Henry III. 



Peterde Maulay III. He ob-=FNichola, dau. of Gilbert de 



tained a chart of free-warr. 
. ofer.themanersqf D^.^Cf. 
38 Henry 111. 



Gant, son of Gilbert, Earl of 
LiaoolA. Ob. 12 Edir. {. 



Robert de Manlay» Knt 
See p. 16. 



I\itM»d6.Mai)lfiy IV. a^edST- 
▼i^SOEd, L.Ob,3Ed "' 



d27=F^1 



leanor, daughlerof Thoaa*, 
liord Furni?al. 



Peterde Maulay V. obtained=T=Margaret, daughter of 



the honour of knighthood. 

ob.,29 Edw. in. 



Robt Lord Clifford. 



WmAbeth, dt^> and h. of Ni-=f Peterde Mfiuli^ VL O^. ^ffOmnlaste^ dftH. and #oKt»f 



cholas Al eynell, and widoirof 
lohn,'Ld. I>arcy. Fh*sl>wife. 
'jCt 16.t)l/Bxbr.4Il. 



Rich. II. & sep. Fis. ,Min« 
in Doncaster.f 



Sir Thos. SuUon,;Of SHttOfif 
Seqond wife. 



« Matrimonium inter Petnim, filinm ethsredem Petri deBrui, et Hilariam, primogenitam ffKam Petri de Malolaett^ 
ae roatrimoniiim inter Petrum,61ium et beredem Petri de Malolacu, et Jobannam, filiam predicii Petri 4^ ^niPPPOMK 
•genitatiT.^^i^it R^*. 2t Hen. fH. M. 2. 

f Dodswortb names the year of bb death to be 1380 [MS. CoU. ?oL czxix.) ; but the pedij^^ree he there gi?es isTery 
hiaccurate. 
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, I . 

Peter deMaulay, 1st son &h.=j=Margaret, dau. and coh. of Sir John de Maolay.sp 



Died in hU father's iife-time. 



Sir Thos. Sutton, Knt 



Anne» wife of 
J. Paynel. 



Pet.deMaalay=pMatilda, d. of 



VII. lord of 
Don. Ob. 3 
Hen.y. s. p.* 



Ralph Nefill, 
Earl of West- 
moreland. 



CoDStance^eld. 
dau. and coh. 
Wife of Sir J. 
Bigod. Ob. 
29 Hen. VI. 



Elizabeth, yo.=T=Geo. Salvayn, 



dau. Coh. of 
Pet de Mau- 
lay VII. her 
brother, vix. 
3 Henry V. 



Esq. lord of 
Don. jur. ux. 
3Hen.d 



vix. 



Sir John SalTayn, Knt, of New-=y:Isabel, daughter of 
fiip^gin, died abt. 1471. This gent SirThomas Gray, 
sold the lordship of Doncaster, &c of Heton. 
to Hen. Percy, 2d Earl of Northum- 
berland.t 



Mary, wife of 
J.Colville^Kt 

Arms. — Arg. on a 
chief sable, twa 
mullets or. 



Henry Percy, 3d Earl of Nor-=f=Eleanor, John 

thumberld. fell in the battle dau. & h. Thomas^ 

atTowton, A. D. 1641, for of Richd. Ralph 

which his lands were for- son of 

feited. After him, the ma« Robt Ld. 

nors of Doncaster, &c. con- Poyninga 
tinued in the crown, until 
tliey were granted to the 
corporation by Henry VIL 



Henry Percy, 2d EarI=T=E]eanor, daughter of Ralphs 
of Northumberland. Earl of Westmoreland. 



J. I I 
John 

Henry 

William 



Richard 
George 



Catherine 
Anna« 



Independently of the property which the burgesses of Doncaster acquired by the 
princely donation of Henry YIL^ they seem to have been in the possession of a cer* 
tain portion of property^ long before that event* In the pages of Doomsday-book^ 
however, a total filence prevails on this matter ; and whether it was held previously 
to that events we are wholly ignorant. 

On the invasion of Britain by the Saxons^ and their ultimate reduction of the 
country, the poor natives were miserably oppressed. Instead of seizing on only two* 
thirds of the subdued territory^ as was sometimes usual at that early age, those morose 
barbarians took the whole, reduced the inhabitants to a i^tate of servitude, and 
punished with stripes and bonds, such as dared to repine. 

* Dodsworthf ut antey where eig^lit Peters de Maulay are named. He makes the last to marry a Matilda, who was 
entombed in the cemetery of the Friars Minor, in Doncaster. : ^ 

f A pedi^e of this family will be given at length in our accoont of lliorpe-SslTayn. 
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' To support the dignity of the ctown, the prodigality of the prilice, or to meet the 
expenses attendant on the executive functions, &c. certain portions of the conquered 
domain were assigned for that purpose, and were usually let out to individuals or 
whole towns to farm, for which they paid a certain and stipulated consideration, either 
in money, service, or kind. That ihis was the case with Doncaster, is more than pro- 
bable. Bede informs us, that it was a royal village ; and the confirmatory grant of 
Bichard 1., and other documents, to be hereafter noticed> strongly corroborate the 
same hypothesis. 

• 
If, however, in the absence of positive proofs, we are occasionally obliged to have 
recourse to conjecture and deduction, we conceive that we are not violating the rules 
of historical propriety ; and in venturing to give to the burgesses of Doncaster, an 
ownership coeval with, or even prior to the conquest, we trust that we are not step- 
ping beyond the threshold of probability. 

In that great and almost only authentic document of so early a date, the book 
of Doomsday, no notice whatever is taken of any interests in Doncaster, save those 
of the Earl of Mortaign, and of Nigel Fossard, excepting also its references to those 
of Tosti, in the time of the Confessor ; hence we are led to infer, that none other 
existed. This circumstance, however, we conceive insufficient to prove, that acts of 
ownership were never exercised by the <^ Homines de Danecastrey^ previously to 
the advent of the Normans. That Doncaster, at the survey, was appendant to the 
manor of Hexthorpe,is manifest, unless we be suffered to question its accuracy; but 
*that the ^o)ip of the survey was confined to its present locality, may not be so easily 
determined. Of this more in a future page. 

Oa the attainder of William, son of Bobert de Mortaign or Moreton, the Norman 
proprietor of this place, the whole soke again became invested in the crown ; when 
the Fossards, instead of being mesne lords, were immediately recognized as tenants 
to the King, sine medio. Nearly at this period it is, that we find a separate and 
distinct interest prevail in this old borough, which the confusion occasioned by the 
conquest, and the rebellious conduct of its second Norman lord, had nearly obliterated. 
In several transactions of a litigated character, portions of property are mentioned, 
which did not appertain to the manorial proprietors. These are principally of the 
date of Henry III. and the three first Edwards. In the hundred rolls, ^nich record 
the result of inquisitions taken in the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., is recog- 
nized the confirmatory grant of Bichard. I. <^ Dicunt q'd man'>^in de Donecastre 
fuit aliq. in manu Beg. Bic'i, et dimisit illud hominibus p'd'i^ ^iUe p. xxv. marc, 
ultra c'tum redditum p. cartam suam in q. Will's comes W*ren. et Symonde Pate- 
AlvM nominant. testes et pt. d'ca carta inveniri in villa de Poncastre, p. bonam inquis. 
EtPietr.de Malolacu tenent modo manerium illud n*««ciunt quo war'o.'' This, we 
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firetome, is one of ih6 ^ktlieA tfocufiiento ^estint, ^clitii;^ >tibd pfbpwty^ind IVan- 
birifles of the ^' men of Donct^er." 

In the pleas of assi^ taken at YoMc, in th^ 21'st Ed^t d t., a foYttier pliera ls1(^ 
ferred to^ which particularizes the extent ^f llieir possessions at that period* It^ia 
te follows : ^^ In yjuodam p'lito ubi D's ReK pet. vers. Petrutti de Malolaen, manMutft 
de Donecastre, excepfis uvo mess. xxr. toft, iryed..iini.bosei4x.boval. ter^'Cxntr?. 
acr. et iii. rodis terre et xx. acr. prati. dimid. in eodem man'io recJta^r carta 9leg; 
facta burgens. de Danecastr. de soca cum villa p. redditu. antique firme et xxv. mar. 
^e incremento. Item alia carta Reg. Henrici secQiftdriniiec' verba': '«fl(3n. ^Res^ Ac. 
Precipio vobis q'd faciatis Turkillomde Donecastria et fietades*mios1(crnem;v^^ 
terre que faciunt unam bovatam in campis de Douecastre, &c. t VU f ecitaniyr jil«(lidtfa 
compos'a et memoranda scaccarii Reg. temporibus Regmii Hen. I. Hen. II» jR;ic;4ti^ 
This document, as well as those to which it refers, carries up tbeawnershfip ^f 4h^ 
*^ men of Doncaster'* to a period bordering upon the conquest. On the commencement 
of the reign of King Stephen, however, it would appear, that through 'i^iiie^auiBe or 
other, the burgesses were deprived of the farm of the borough, &e«, as in the firal 
year of that king, it, with the earldom of Huntingdon, &c«, was granted to Heili% 
-son of David, King of Scotland, on condition, that he i^ould^wear fealty and homage 
to His British Majesty,* He married Ada, the youngest sister of his^ powerful nei^b^ 
bonr, William, Earl of Wrirfen nnd Surrey, tind died before bib father^Dafyid,4Bon<9f 
Malcolm, in A. D. 1152, leaving three sons, Malcolm, WiUiam9and^David. Oit%iii 
'death, the earldom of Huntingdon was restored to Sfanon de St. Liz, and the borouj^ 
of Doncaster, it is probable, again fevefted to the ordWu^bywhicb, ^e'^presuiile^^il 
was reconferred on the burgesses thereof. . -■ ^ 

In the 6th Richard I. the ^^HtHntnesde Bm^cOitre'' yir^te denifotts of having 
their prq>erty and privileges confirmed to them,'^to'<$btaH]? which, titey besought the 
'King to grant them a charter of confirmation. With^;his rckjueittfaeiKing complied. 
Hind ordered that fifty miEirks of 'silver should be "paid inte^tte vc»^dle()tter, and m 
increased annual rental of twenty*fivemarks<of theaatme material, Imanldif^n to'Ule 
bhlnsnt of one hundred, which they paid' for the farmofthe town^^CkierethatcoiieM- 
^ion.t' Thi« doctrhient is the oldest evidence in fhe ar^^iYMiof^fe^'biirgessi^^nnd 
is tberefoY^ placed the first in theappendix of Miller Vhiif«oty^f4htg>pUce;btt^ 
it is manrfel!h^ as we have already jSroved, that' tfa^re*aY«still4a'e%i(9i^ee>'aa«m0^ 
of an earlier dale, and from '\^ieh-%e ate enabled'toc^athefrtWtf^ttlpdrtaii^^^^ 
lars, viz., the e^tv^t' of theirs property, and "tiie^mottDt^ of their ty»MlegM>it»tiM 
period alluded to. ^^ * i : i 



f 8ee theclwrter, Miller's AijpcnA, . ai;d ihe Mng7Rolu. 6 Rich. 1. Rot. 11, cited by1W*d#x. •* BurgtMeMt 
necittra rcdduui <Jdiril)ihrfin del: tharcai^pjj hd5^&4lA'vnia'et tochaiua'itd ffftfiim, plro c eC txriu 
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In the j|>len of the 2l$i Edward L before noticed, the excepted property consisted 
of a mansion-house, twenty-five tofts, half of one wood, nine bovates, one hundred 
and forty*flve acres and three rods of land, and twenty acres and a half of pasture 
(prati), together with the soke of the village, comprising on the whole, nearly four 
hundred acres of land, exclusire of the wood and tofts. The occurrence of the word 
toft, or taftum^ in conjunction with the above particulars, is a curious and important 
circumstance, as it is generally esteemed to mark the site of a dwelling destroyed by 
fire, or some other casualty ; hence it is tiatural to infer, that these twenty-five tofts 
were the sites of as many houses. In a plea of quo warranto, dated the 9th Edw. I., 
there is a further exception of fiye other tofts, which makes a total of thirty sites of 
houses then desolate. To ascertain the site of those tofts, is a problem of no easy 
solution. Twenty-five, it is likely, were placed north of the Cheswell, and the others 
m^ht be straggling without the ditch. 

The privileges of soc, appendant to the franchises of the burgesses of Doncaster, 
from the remotest antiquity, until the age of Henry VIL, appears to have been 
wholly confined to the borough. This is countenanced by almost every document 
which we have seen, while the great and lordly privileges appertaining to a manorial 
court, wei^ principally vested in the proprietor of the manor. Robert de Tumham, 
as we have before observed, let to fiirm the toll of Doncaater, and by an inspeximus^ 
recited in the charter of Henry Y II., it is remarked, that Peter de Maulay the fifth, 
lord of Mulgrave, released and quit-claimed, as well to the power as to the riches, 
of the commonalty of the town of Doncaster, the pernicious custom raised from the 
same town heretofore by his ancestors, and which he was accustomed to receive from 
all manner of regraters of the same town, that is to say, from bakers, brewers, 
but <^ers ; fii^es and wind-fallen trees, and from all itianner of regratery ; and so* 
that he the said Peter, nor any of his heirs, in that same custom aforesaid nothing 
claim or assume.* 

In the 8th Bichard I., a tallage, ^^ de dono ad auxilium Regia,^' was levied 
thfoiighoat all England, when the village of Doncaster rendered the sum of fifty 
Aarks, excepting the interest of Reginald de Doncaster.t In the following year, 
the like assessment was again imposed^ and '^ Homines de Doncastre reddunt com^ 
potum de xxvi/. v^. ;" viz. ^ m thesauro xx»l. xviiia. et debent iiii/. viii.":}; Amongst 
the amerciaments of the 17th Henry IL| which are both numerous and curious, we 

• 8to MiUer't Appendis. 

t MtidaxU Exek, p. 607. In another part of the same useful work, it would appear, that this Reginald de jboueasttfr, ' 
with whom we hare before met, paid twenty-two marks for what he held. This might probably form the exception 
named in the plea of the llth Edward L 

X Ibid. p. 484. 
1. E 
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'find, that the ^< men of Doncaster" were amerced one hlmdted shillings, fen* a plea 
of false wax;* and in the 301h Henry III., a tallage of twenty-seven marks wa» 
assessed upon the town by the constituted authorities.t In the 6th Bichard I]*, the 
burgesses had a further confirmation of their property, power, and immunities ; but 
it was reserved for the credit of the fourth Edward, to extend, amplify, and conso* 
lidate the rights and privileges of the.jburge^ses of this.ancient borough, which he 
settled on a liberal and spacious basis. This charter, as referring to their privil^es, 
ipay with some degree of justice be denominated the Magna Charta of the town. 
By virtue of this document, the mayor, &c« are appointed, the intejroal government 
regulated, a coroner chbsen,and an extw iair granted, which, may be holden in every 
year, ^< upon the vigil, and upon the fea3t,.and upon ihe morrow of the Annanciation' 
of the blessed Virgin ;" together with a number of other important matters, conceded 
and confirmed. By this charter it was, that they first became a corporated body, or 
were authorized to have a gild merchant jX and which reduced their government to 
the porch of system ; but it was not until the reign of Charles II. that the finiphing 
hand was ultimately put to 4he fabric, and the <^ epmmunitas" of Doncaster tangibly 
defined. The two preceding charters of Edward lY. and Henry YIIL, it is true, the 
former especially, laid the foundation stones on which the pns^nt structure is renredi 
They appoint, that a mayor and aldermen should be chosen by the coinmoinalty of 
the town, for their mutual government, together with oflSoers^ &o«, to .aid in the 
full and efiectual discharge of th^ir linctions ; but. the community still cobtinuetf* 
an undefinable mass^ wi^out order, devoid lof festraint^ and liable to several 
disabilities in their individual <^pacfties, as connected with the great bulk of the 
inhabitants of the place, and werfe, profafisij^, ever ready to avail themselves of tj^^r. 
real pr fancied franchises i but whenever a taUage^w otfier amerciameniiy was levi^« 
upon the town, they too often pj^ded their exeniptiiMi; and thu« towns at fee«fam. 
were frequently rather .places of strife, coivtention, ajid animosity,, thaa souraaiii^ 
peace, good order, and profit to the residents thereof^ . ^ ).. 

• Ibicl. p. \JS9. The rollowing ametciamenU, amongst others, are on record.' *The barg^ess^s of Ne^stfe, for 
forcinjgf a knight to awear. R^ndiipb 4e Perci, in l«ro vmi^s, <br voanding^ a pfliil. lUlim Pnoms, tMwMfly «hil« ' 
lings, for hanfl^inga robber unjustly. Kegiiiald de Wa&siageley, in onc^niark, ^ lyi||gj|pftna tl^ ji|ftice8. Tb^bi«||^]i, 
of Salinhury, in X72. 7s. for taking a cheTcrell in the forest The men of Northumberland, in lis. for notoutting the feH 
(daws) of their do«f9. Ailrtc Busestan, in twelve marks, for not- forking upon the Kingf's brfdge. Simon de #i|f0n- 
hall and others, for expnftiiig <iorn without licence^, were amecood co|l^tj^el/d|i AHty narka^&o. d(c« • f Ibiik 

X Gild is a term of Aogto-Saxon birth, and signiflea a company^. society, 6cc. ^ 90«f^j i" to inaorporfile. ^iH 
fratemitas^ or hroiherho«d, were flli*st founded lor alms, tdeeda, and devotional aKeroiaes^ Gild*mercbant, or Gildth 
m^cafoi'tcm, comprised a gild or body of merchants, tradesmen, artisans, &e.,, *i Paradveotare^ fropi4^ase secular gilds, 
or in imitation of titem, Sprang the method or praalice of gildatijDg aod embodying ^bolfi towftii. The ancient Kings of 
England, in their charters, or patent letters, did many times grant to men of a tofrn^ or a^bor^Hgib, among father franchises, 
* quod habeant gildam mercatbrum,* that they should have a meMa|it-glid. King Henry coairmeth to bia'nea or 
burgesses of Southampton, their gild, and their libeniea, ami customs, by/ieaand land.' The saase King Henry If. 
granteth to his burgesses oi VVallingford, a ' gilda mercatoria.' King John granted a ' gilda mercatoria' to'ibe men of 
Andover,'* &c. — See Madox^s Firma Burpi, . 
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DaS^ASTKR. 31 

To point out the i^eal imponrt of the term ^^ Homines de Donecastre," eorlrectly and 
lucidly, may probably, with all the amsistance which we can command, be beyond our 
power. Such information, however, as the learned have been able to communicate, 
together with our own observations, shall be briefly given. 

<^ Homines" of this or other towns, burh^ware^ men-burgesses, or townsmen^ 
were such only, we may suppose, as actually and rightfully enjoyed the franchises 
of a town or village, and partook of the benefits, privileges, &c. arising from their 
freedom. Enrolled citizens of Rome, were free from taxes ; but they fought the 
battles of the commonwealth. To have a settled, a bona fide dwelling, or an abode 
in the town, was most certainly an indispensable requisite, but not the only one ; 
they must also merdiandiee there, must be of the hanse and gild, and in lot and scot 
with the inhabitants. King John, by his charter, granted franchises to the burgesses 
of Hailstone, in Cornwall ; but by the same deed he also ordained, that none of the 
burgesses should enjoy the benefit of the franchises, unless they were residents of 
the town.* In the 2»th Henry III., the " homines" of Caistor, com. Line, com- 
plained to the King, that William Bobinson and others did partake with the towns- 
men in all their liberties, but refused to contribute anything toward tallages, and 
other customary and casual payments pertaining to the farm of the town ; the King^ 
therefore, by his writ, commanded the sheri^ to summon the offenders to appear 
before the barons *of the exchequer, touching their unreasonable conduct. t The 
same monarch, in the eleventh'year of his age, granted to the burgesses of Gloucester^ 
(amongst otb^ liberties,) that if any man'^Tillane should continue in the same 
burgh, and'bft in the'merchant-gild and hansethere, and in lot and scot^ with the 
buirgefifies, for the period of a year and a day, without being claimed by his lord, he 
should not after that time be aubj^t to, or reclaimable by his said lord.^ In the 
Mi EdwardtL) itie men holding of the King^s castle of Norwich, enjoyed, th^ benefit 
of trading in the city of Norwich, like as tiia.fitizeiis enjoyed^ but declined con* 
triboting to the tallages, and other aids demanded of the citizens ; but it was a^udged 
by the bftrons o^ the fixfdiaquer, that the said tenants of the castle ought to fioatribute 
with the citizens iii>«tbe fnid tallages^ and other aids ;|| and the men of the town of 
l^in^on-upon-HuU, Itod inse^^ed in the body of their charter of franchise^ conceded 
. •> •• ■■ . ...... '. f . 'i » ' 

X 8€ot tm^lM^ iB defineA bjr MooDty *< si^iSts • enstooaary coiiCribiitioo, laid vpoS all subjects after thifir abitltj* 
Stoi comet ftt)m tha Freicb eMipt, i. •. lymMMi, a shot. Raatal aaftb, 'titf a cet laia custotn^or comiaon tallaffe, made 
S> the use of tbe ^tetiff, or bts faayltfT. * Ssol,* sayaCtaimdra, < iUud dicttut quod ex dWersis rebus in tmuin actrvum 
aggregatur;' and is tbiafHiSi^is- WtUa^) foctbatwbcto good feUolTs meet at a tefieril oBalebouse, tbey at partiDg, 
can for tbe sb(^ (Mbl) or reel(Hitn|«^ And he fo said to go « soot free,' tbat pays uot bis ]mrt or sbare towards It." Tbia. 
term is silH usM is tWtkinit)^ of Bonoastor, iSrtfcr same sense ; and tbe inhabitants holding land in HatMd-chas» 
iffk the serricfi ot' «eot^^ on «f dry piibfia oooaaisa connected iritli that district. 

( Madoi's Firma Bnjqpt p. 27U U Ibid. 
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82 DONCASTEB. 

by Edward L^ the following clause^ ^^ that no man might enjoy the said franchises^ 
except only the King's tenants of the said town^ who are and will be in lot and scot 
with the townsmen."* 

From the few cases here cited, as well as from a great number of others recorded 
by that learned and industrious historiographer, Thomas Madox, Esq.> it would seem^ 
that those townsmen alone were entitled to the character of ^^ homines" of such and 
mch towns, who contributed their share to the imposts of the King, received their 
fiiir proportion of the franchises, and were in scot and lot with the inhabitants of ihe 
place generally. The immunities and privileges of which the franchises of those 
days consisted, were various, local, and often very considerable. In ^^ olden days," 
the kings of England " were not wont to reserve to themselves, a rent of farm ottt of 
an airy or barren franchise ;" and the excellent author whom we have so frequently 
quoted on this subject, hath given us a great namber of instances wherein mucb 
competition has arisen between the *^ homines" of ;i village, and individuals having 
the farm thereof. The toll and other duties to be taken at Dogditch, and tronage 
in the city of LincoliY,did belong to the iann of tiietown of Lincoln.t The annual 
issues of the town of Dunwick, com. Suffolk, consisted in assize-rents, toll of the 
markets, SccX ^^ issnesr of the town of York were comprised in assized and other 
rents, stallage, tolls, profits of feirs^ custoihs, pleas, perquisites, &c.§ Those of Yar-^ 
mouth, in goods brought to the town for sale. Those of Kingston-upon-Hull, in 
r^nts of certain cottages, and a water*mill, the pleas and perquisites of courts, stal-- 
lage, and the rent of a whfd-mlll. Theme of the town of Oxford, in the moiety 'of 
the profits arising from the castle mills, in the custom paid for stalls of fi/sfamongew^ 
butdiers, cooks, cerbells^ bakefsjj] and the windows of r^grateri of bread ; the amende 
of breaking the assize of bread and beer ; the rent of houses erected by &e com* 
munity ; in toll fbr things brought tb the town to be sold ; in the customs telled 
th<mihti^> and hi {Perquisites of eourfs.V But in what consisted the profiti» of the farm 
irf DoncaBter, before the reign of Hetiry TII.^ excluirire of rents, Xc. before notice^T^ ' •r ^ 
we are«« a k^ to state mtisfiictorily. Rents of assize^ perquisites of courts, &c» are 
unalienable, however, from A« rights of soc, which in all probability were the prin-^ 
eipal saureea of profit arising firofti the farm of the town, prior to tiie gmnt of Peter 
de Maulay the fifth, already adverted to. In the reign of King John, Robert d# 
Tumham let to farm the proftts, Ac. ariaing from tiie teU <»f BmctiSbn. This cir* 
cumstance has been noticed before. 

*Ma4oz>FirnMLBafgi,r-271. fttid^ ) IW^ § IM. 



II The ** 0Miiiii«ne faniiim de Leedes," or» the coohmm Uk«-li*Btt w Um tofm of IiMbi Itlms^ ts aoeen SH* 
saheth, ana was let to farm for twelve pounds poraattiMpa#^o4wMwacili»<*i»«lai«^' £iMffm wmmm $ 6 lm Tkurt$kf9 
Jhett. Lmdkm. p. 97. 

^M»do<'aFiiiiiabiirgl,p;8rL • 
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D0NCA8TER. dd 

II<mever5 on the princely and magnificent donation of King Henry VIL^ all the 
perquisites, privileges^ and immunities, formerly appendant to the manorial diieftains 
of this place and its soke^ in addition to those which the burgesses preyiously pos* 
sessed, were concentrated in the *^ men of Doncaster,'* all of which, excepting such 
as are inherently appendant to the proprietor of a manor, are clearly defined in their 
numerous charters. 

THE TOWN. 

The precise era of the foundation of the town of Doncaster, is too &r involved 
hi the abyss of uncertainty, to admit of recovery at this protracted period ; and 
although the earliest annals of the nation^ in whatever writings or other documents 
they may be found, are as intelligible iu their reference to Doncaster, as to almost 
any other place, we scarcely consider ourselves safe in extending our view to a period 
anterior to the Roman advent 

The earliest authentic intelligence which we possess concerning this place^ is 
Ihat imparted to us by the Roman writers. By them, as we have before noted, it is 
called Danmm.^ Nennius, it is true, enumerates it in the number of his British 
lities, and calls it Caer Dann^ or the city on the Dcm ;t and it is not by any means 
Improbable, but its origin might with justice be carried to that remote period, could 
we persuade ourselves that the Britains had establishments of that character. We 
shall forbear, however inviting may be the occasion, to launch into the ocean of con- 
jecture, well knowing, thai thou^ we were to occupy several of our pages in this 
endless inquiry, we must ultimately Jbil in giving our readers the satis&ction we are 
desirotts should feilow oar labour* 

During the occupation of Britain by the Romans, Danum was manifestly one of 
At principal places in the wapa[itake, and ranked first in utility of any between 
JUneoln and Gastleferd. At Danum was stationed a prefect of the Crispian horse^ 
Wider IIm comnand of the duke of Britain, w)io had under his jurisdiction, that 
pwtton of Ihe Br^anflimi pwidnee^ callad Valentia*;!; Its conseqiience,.however, as a 
Soman aettlenest, was- bqA of ^ same importaittce as tbat of many others. There 
luMFif not Isieen finind faerOtas in many parts oS Engtetid, the ruins of temples, baths, 
flieatreB, ^* ; veifdie^ are remnants of a minor character liberally strewed. Coins 
hsEve been found in abundance, some of which are now in the cabinet of Mr. Squires^ 

* See tiMfilia-Mr #r iAtoolaiit | alfl5 Fttieen>hit*f •Moa of tite Notitia^ with Ibe voofiotii eoamentariet tfa«reo»^ 

f See the learned Dr. Usher's edition of Neoiiiiifl. 

X See the Notitia,a work tmly Tmloable to the aotiqutry and the ctirioua collector of old books. It is entided ^ Noiiiiik 
ntraqne cum Orientis turn Occidentb nltra ▲roulii Hesorfi^oe Cffsaramqae tetnporaJ' 
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34 D0NCA8TSR* 

of this place ; and the refuse of urns, &c are occasionally discoyered on the southern 
side of the town^ and in the vicinity of St> Sepulchre's-gate, where a curious altar was 
met with : but none^ save the latter, have yet been founds calculated to inspire with 
ardent enthusiasm, the mind of an intelligent antiquary. The altar, (a draught of 
which is given in Plate 1. Fig. a, b, c, d,) was met with by the workmen engaged ia 
excavating the earth on the premises of J. Garratt, Esq., in St. Sepulchre's-gate* 
Of this unique piece of ancient art and token of depravity, an elaborate adcount haa 
been given by Dr. Miller, as well as by the editors of a very useful miscellany^ called 
the Antiquarian Repertory.* 

In every station, and in almost every private residence belonging to the higher 
orders of society, altars inscribed to their local and inferior gods, or to the emperors, 
were of common occurrence ; but only three similar to the one in question, have 
been found in Britain. At these they bowed with reverence; on these they sacrificed; 
at these they offered their prayers, with a degree of fervour and devout zeal» that 
true — though blind — and unaffected piety, and a thorough conviction of the 
auxiliary and mediatorial influence o( their gods could itl(»e inspire. After the 
empire became evangelized by the more pure and rational doctrine of Jesus, -these 
heathenish and superstitious blocks of stone were thrown down, and most of them 
entirely demolished. But m divine, like every other truth, makes its way in a pro- 
gressive manner, and influences the mind like every other moral evidence ; numbers 
would be hidden in the earth, to await a change of system, when they could again 
avail themselves with impunity of the imaginary i^si^nce of the ^^ golden calf,'' of 
'^ stupid marble block,'' as they wese wont to 4o> previoiisly to that blessed change^ 
On that event, Prudentius writes, 

»" • § ^ * '■ , 

'' Exercere manooi non ponitet^ et lapis illic . 
8i stetit anilquus, qaem cinipere su^yeiut error 
FasciolisaiUgalienspulnione rigore^ * 

Frangitur/' 

f' ' ^ - • - • 

To such an order of things it is, tbaf we owethe exisAenee of tUsund most other 
similar relics. Had they remahied on the surface of the earthy or had their places 
of retreat been known to those blind, puritanical zealots, it is extremely. questionable, 
whether the bowels of the eirth, or the capacious jaws of the mighty deep, would 
have afforded them protection in that ^^ day of wrath.'^' Altars, we are informed^ 
were not only decked with ribands, and hung round with drapery, on all soferan 
occasions ; but the most costly spices, and valuable perfumes, were lavishly burnt 
at every great sacrifice. In every Roman station, there was a public altar set apart, 
whereon were celebrated the religious rites of the occupants, and which>'Whitaker 

' ■ ■ - « Vol. iY. p. 166. See also Gent Mag. T0I.U. 
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DOKCAATER. 35 

BBjgf was generally placed near to the pavilion of the chief. It was always reared 
in a structure built for the purpose. Private altars, or altars reared at the cost and 
by the care of private individuals^ were never placed within the confines of the station, 
but in such parts of its vicinity^ as the fancy or convenience of the builder might 
point out. Altars were of three kinds, viz., the high altar, whereon homage was 
rendered to the celestial gods ; the low altar, dedicated to the infernal deities, which 
was generally placed in a tren^, and the altar set immediately upon the earth, 
flagged with sod, and covered with vervain ; this was designed for the purpose of 
terrestrial adoration. 

The altar found here, appears to have been of a private character, and was, 
probably, not far removed from its original site, being without the area of the Roman 
camp established at this place* It was discovered in A. D. 1781« '^ Upon the 
capital or top of the stone, a small space above the sculpture of the altar itself, is a 
erateray or flowing bowl,* sacied to Bacchus, the god of wine. On the dexter, or 
right side of the altar, is a flower-pot, or eamueopuBf with five branches in it, loaded 
with fruit and leairoi, SMfvd to Ceses, or Terrw Mater, Hxe goddess of plants ; and 
on the sinister, on kfi Mte" thereof, is a large jug or pitcher, with a large handle, 
iiacred abo to Bacdnis»V : The inscription on its fiice has been read as follows : 

\ - MATRIBUS, 

.- - - ' M.NAM 
.. -. . -.; TOWUS 
OBBIOTAE, 
TOTUM, SOLVIT, LVBENS, MERITO.t 

This inscription may be rendered, ^Matribusmagnis Nantonius OrbertIiae,yofa 
solvit lubens merito ;'** literally importing, ^^ To the Great Mother (Gdddesses) 
Anthony Oberthae wiUii^y and meritoriously hath performed his vows and promises.*' 

Altars dedicated to the De4B Matres^ are of rare occurrence, and Oamden ac- 
l(ttowledges that he knew not what kind of deities they were ; but his commentator, 
Gough, says that they are Ibund in Gruter, ^^ besides several dedicated to matrons, 
under. diff^ent titles.'' He further remarks, as touching the inscription on this relic, 
^ As to the words, JVimfouMfs and OrbiotaJuM^ they do not occur in any books of 
ifUKMriptions ; but that is the case with many other names, which we meet with on 
inaeribed stoiies* The brevity of space afforded for the inscription leaves room for 
-'•.••'•" « 1 

• OUierwiie, tbe shield of Diana. 
. f Jt may iieo^uary to pl^aecr«» Uiat ia oar transeriiit, we liaye followed Uio editora of the AntiqDariao Repertory, 
who differ from Miller, in the fiaal tetter in the word ORBrOTAE, whieh the latter vritea ORfilOTAL. Either, 
howeyer, may he adopted, wilhout injuring the senae of the whole* 
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36 Df(|ICA«T|IB« 

nothing mof^ than the ^ame.of the person. The alitr itself is undimbtedly ekgnnr^; 
the side of. it represents a Patera, apd the top of it is hollowed for libation." 

Soon after the diseovery of this truly valuable and curious relic^ the eorporated 
body of Doncaster sent it to the celebrated antiquary^ Mr. Richard Tetlow^ of Ferry* 
bridge, whose interpretation we have followed^ referring it^ as he observes^ to the 
criticism of the best scholars in the kingdom. It, or a copy of it, was also sent to 
the Society of Antiquaries in London, whose account precisely agrees in substance 
with that of the Ferrybridge antiquary* Indeed, the relic is so perfect, and the 
inscription so intelligible^ that it is scarcely possible for two opinions to be entertained 
on the subject. Mr. Gough remarks, that the ^^ Matres Dew were local deities, 
protectoresses of certain towns and villages," 

The Saxon history of this place, is not quite so clear and luminous as that of thtt 
Roman. If the Campodanum of Bede be allowed to Imve occupied the site of the 
present town of Doncaster, like Edwin its royal owner^ it felt sorrowfully the ven«- 
geance of the implacable and ferocious invaders, Penda fad Cad walk, who, after the 
bloody battle at Hatfield^ Mid in ruins and desolation the whole towui together with 
the infant church that had been so lately erected, undet the ^immediate inspectum 
of Paulinus, the first Northumbrian bishop, and Christian teacher to the virtuous 
Ethelburga, consort of the gallant Edwin. Tradition, which^ although often extva-^ 
vagant, is seldom wholly unfounded, bears down the wbftil event to the present period. 
Camden also notices the circumstance, but gives to the era a different date*^ 

Mr. Whitaker, the learned Manchester historian, and the Rev. Abraham do. la 
Pryme, contend, that the Campodannm of Bede has no reference to. the town of 
Doncaster ; while Mr. Watson, the erudite annalist of Halifax^ khours with much 
ingenuity io carry it thither. The obscurity which envelopes the question has heeoma 
so dense, by the effluxion of time, that it is now difficult to foe removed. CiM^nmstan- 
tial proofs, however, go far to give to Doncaster a decided preference in its claim to 
be esteemed the mUa regia of ^(bat venwable \tAn\u 

Placed on the confines of the Northumbrian kiagdoto, and already fortified by 
a wide ditch and high vallum, ita importance aanstatbn could not but demand the 
attention of its Saxon monarchs, and indifcb them to bestow upon the old Danum 
more than ordinary regards The loeality of Skek, in reference to the narration of 
Bede, militates greatly againc^ the opinion of Whitaker* Campo may, it is tr«e, 
apply to that, as well as to any other Roman station ; but its adjunct, daun^ dana^ 

* The traditHMMrj story e»Meromgr ^>* matter, i^oei t» fiit *% tMTto of Dotoiiwr mi ^ttioAMtr^ tmst the Dmoj \, 
but its destmctiob h list attiiiNited to fire'-ui esrthiifiske is mAt ibit ^ifgM ^t ilMt 4MiBDlty. 
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d$mt9 4t^s tunoi ig' tfaki^Bie ha removed from tkefaaiiiai of the Don, witliiout doing a 
pmxiyEb^i r ioleoee tgeoomstanpy. Ji^Utrnd, the royal,tiimslator of' Bedels Eccleiiastieal 
Htftory« rander^ the (BampodoDHm of his autibof^ OmMjtelda^ vrhich Chle soi^posep 
refim to Tanfield, near RippoD $ but Mr. Watsop^with muohMthilityf has libfficieiitly 
espofled the fellaejr of that theory^ Rolf dore ai§o places Hie Camulo^^um of 
Taeitaant Boocafter, vheae th^ empenor fieviemt built two templeisi^ one of wh^h 
he iMieated to himelfi and the other to the goddess of rictorj. This conceit, 
hovei'ier, it vould appear, is vholly unfounded ; but it assists lyi in, forming an idea 
as>tpthe early and occasional -appdlatioa of this (dace, in reference to.its ^lodk^ty: 
Poiydote undoubtedly had his eye upon the iprorks of Bede^^ , 

The <po|>ulacity of i)ioncastear asjt royal Tillage^ together with jl^ vicinity to the 
Saxon HtKftk^ or Iteathfleld, sihere, iu^^Annot^S, l^winusBek fuit iiUerfeotus 
a Cead walla et Penda in H oi i thife Ma/^ rendered it peculiarly obnoxious to hostile 
vengpancOj bang the {fiiyt place they woiiM meet with after tiv^r si^al victory » 

The destruction of a town % fire, a^ that eavly age, woi^d not be attended with ' 
mutffa difficulty, ibut with more disastroupLconsequences than in modem tijoies. In 
the age of Edwin, and some oentatievarflerwards, the domestic edifices were wholly 
composed of wood ; and all the structufes, excej^Mme of the churches, monasteries, 
and castles, would be reduced to ashes in a ^ry short time. Pryme says, that Bon* 
caster has frequently suffered from the srffects of fire; but he do?8 not adduce his 
authority. Leland, on the evidenop cTtome old annals, says, that in ^^ Anno Domini 
ViMky Qanecastfia in vigilia Pasofcrni^Ainditus combusta est ;"^ and in anno 764, 
^.Multie urbes, monasteriaque. atque villae^, per diversa loca, nee non et regna, re- 
pentino igne rastat® sunt; ^^rbi gratia, JStretburgh, Venta civitas, Homwic, Luu- * 
donfa, Eboraca, ^DanecaFA*e, aliaque multa loca ilia plaga eonciissit."): Biit the 
destrut^ion of Doncast<;r by the pagans, in 688» rests wholly^ as far as we know, on 
the authority of Be<Ie^' The altar, which was dedicated. to the^pne and onlyitrue 
God, being mad^ of stone, escaped the affects of , the fire, and in the days of Be(hi^ 
was in the possession of the ^bbot and priest Trumwolf, who resided in the Sjfhm 

* 

* Gulfddt, |s oiUd by I^nbtrje* wottld fain bping to Doncatler tbe origin of the famous Wauail'b&wl, UJfDr hn), 
•r tii laittfi, by occatioa, at is obaervad by tbe lattar, ** Hengli t, alter tbat he obtained to build a caatle Aear tbis place^ 
and bad finiabed his work« invited Vortig^rn to a banquet, and aher he bad well pleased bis tastr, be assayed by afaevr 
ofllit: daughter to satisfy bis sight also. The maid, tbereftre, being of exoeNent beauty, oanM.lbrtb with a cup of wioe 
in her band, and kneeling down in his presence, said aa she had been taught, Lapojibe cytAnz pa|-fail. Lard King, bg 
in AeaMI. Wbioh when tbe JLii^ understood, by bis interpreter ur trucheman, he answered, Djiinoheil, Drink in A«a/f A, 
And «o tbe maid drank to bin, and be pledged her so heartily, tbat Wfore it was long, be took her to wife. Her 
name was floxes)^," or Roweona. The hiatory of tbis transaction is too well known to require further comment 

f Coll. tom.iil, !»• 21 d. % ^^^^^ P- ^^' 

§ Bede, lib. il. cap. 14. Tboreaby auppoaee, that Halton or Holy*town was tbe place whither tbis altar waa coo* 
Toyed, and where tbe Northnmbrian kings subaequently resided^— i>fccii. Lead. p. 111. 

1- P 
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38 DOlieASTER. 

la the opjoion of Whitaker^ Bede could deriTe his knowledge. o#*tho namerof 

towns firoin Roman writers ak>ne* From this, opinion^ howe^er^we beg leave toi 

appeal ; although^ to a limited extent, it may be correctly fouvded. FrArn the period! 

in which the Bomaoi^took their departure from Britain, to. the age in which Bede 

flourishedi nearly thiee Jiundred years elapsed^ in the interim whereof, very importani 

changes were e^ecte^. Gildas, in a mournful tone, gives a highly coloured picture 

of the Wretchedness and misery whick succeeded the abandonment of Britain by the 

Bomans ; and aMiougk he may uot be fiiUy borae out by. facts, no doubt can po»» 

sibly be enWtaiped, but that a dreadlul diange Uvt the worse ensued ; and many o€ 

the documents left by the Bomatts, ti^gejAw with their wo^ of art, pwished in the 

carnage and havoc introduced with the auival of the Saxons and Danes. Bede, 

therefore, had but ftiw^portiiBities'o£'aoq[uirtngr4he Remap 'appellations <of places 

ii:om Roman writitigs. lleiiuatesiioiie.tha^we arewware of, but such As are familiar 

^6 the scholar of th^pvesant day»*: Indeed^the principal part of his information, 

vague ai^it isV was t^Mmuntcated tpj^m by Nothflm^ who performed a. joui^ney to 

!l^ome, withja view nC searching intathe arclums of that see; and such things as he 

hafh {{reserved^ toudiii^tthejecclesiaiitioal aiate of the kingdoms of the heptarchy, 

or octarchy, were dnefly imffeKted Ukbim bytholy men, in i^erent and distant parts 

of Britain. Concerning Ngrthffai»bria,Jiow^W9 jhe' avers, that the information wad 

aknost entirely the result of his own observation,* corroborated by the testimony df 

uumerbusand nnexcepttonable witnessey ^^who had seen them and could remember 

'them ;^' he consequently, it is .:to be presumed, obtained but few of the names 6t 

towns ia this^distiriet from Roman authority. Many of the towns, whether of British ot 

Romah origin, were6ecome so corrupted in the.^^K^graphy of their tHles, especially 

in thelAorth pf .£ag1and, before the time of Bedei,thai theol^ names wei*e irrevocably 

^lost, and msw^i^nes imposed by Hi^iSaxons, Danes, &c. Such, for instance, was the 

ease with Aberford, which is exclusively eomposed of d ]&ritish and a Saxon w6rd. 

Through' this place ran two Roman wnys, both of which pibvvade this wapentake. 

Neither is the Ad f'ines q? Richard r^cted in the nfodem Xemplebrough ; the 

Segelooum of Aatonine, in tJhe present Littlebrough ; theiCftmfeilodonum of the 

same itinerary^ in the nrtNlern Slack ; or theRomanDelgovitia, in the^udmundham 

of the Saxons. The latter instance a^ords a striking example of the subserviei^cy of 

ciroumstanees in the imposition prns^cs ; while some of the others exhibit pemmnent 

marks of.local designation. Simifiaurity of sound often misled our Itemed Camden ; 

and the jamoMS historian of Mimcunium seems, on this and some other occasions, to 

have fallen into the same error.* The conttnuer of NenniuS, it' is true,^namei tilth 

'^* • " . 

* Mr. Wiiilaker objects to the arguments of Mr. Watson, because that, " Carapodunom is .<o obtiously refl4cte^ in 
the Cambodanuin'* of Antomoe.— 'Vee his Hist, Matieh, vot. i. p. 94. J a the second Tter of Antoninus, a station, called 
by Aldina, Cainbodun ; by Suriana, Camuloduuuin ; by SimWmo;^ Cambodun , and by Richard the monk of West* 
Doinster, Catniiodiiiin, is placed between Calcaria and Mancunio, xxii. m, p, from the former, and xviii, m.p. fram (h« 
latter^ where Mr. Whitaker is anxious to ^x the Campodonum of Bede. 
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DONCAft^'EfN do 

plae^ in the rtumber of kis Britkrfi cities | but we should not omit to bear iA mind^ 
. that the age in whieh that continuation was written^ is not known } it cannot^ there* 
£Q#e, be admitted as eTidence on this occasion. 

The hingiwge of the historian^ and'th^ relative situation of ^aeh place (SHieick 
and Doncaster)^ are |H)Werfully corrdboiativaof the positfontissumed by Watson* 
Immediately after narrating the issue of the fetal tsontest of Hatfield, Bede' 
proceeds to describe, the movements #f the victorious army. Fr^m the field of 
battle, the pagans marched to Campodomim^ hi which Paulinas had reeentl^ built a 
temple^ dedi^tedto th^ Christian Deity, whiah they reduced to^shes. Leaving 
thfi Maoking embers, they passed northwards^ ivhere dewth, deflGftatidn, and rapine, 
in«rked 4kf^ir bloody steps* <^ Gadwaiia^'^ »abserves Bede, "^ til<Mi|h h^ had embraced 
Chliwftianity^ was more cruel and barbamuil 4han anypagan. - H^'was, indeed, an 
vuidietive aN^ savage «a fais'disposition^ Aat he spjired neither ailk iior age ; but with 
thehighest andiinodt despieable larocify, he inflicted t^rinenta-and death <m all that 
fell into h)S ppiBer,*;. (depej|^u)/ifed and iibfloiiedLeueiy province of Axe eduntry^hi the 
i90Bt inhttidad nw^nner^ for a Jong time ; «ad. pui^»osed to oKtiirpate the whole English 
nat^iu..; N^r 4fA he abftv any, faspeoti for thoireligioii lie ]^rofi»^sed, which bad been 
but raof^iUy pjanlisd- amongst them; ifif theiBritains, even io this> dayy make no 
ajccimqt^the faith and religion of the English; nor will they cbmmuhtcate With 
them in, any th)i|g» in any other way than if they were pagans."* What could be 
the^ olgect in mychii^ to Slack, we are at a loss to tell, as we. have no authority 
what^ve^ to suppose,, that that place was of any material consequence in the age 
adverted to^ being quite out of the wpgr of the pagan army ; whifierfloncasteis ntuated 
iipoa t(s^ very confines of the Northooibrian district, was at all times^ during the 
SttOii (fynasty^ a fortified postf and placed immediately upon the road the allied 
/Toice^mustitravel.to reach tbaniNrthern eapital> and the gateway,, as it 4vere/of the 
Nort)|u>nbri;tii kingdokn. ' rf - 

That Doi^caaier warfin a desolated condition^ soon af^er theluittle of Hatfield,, 
may b^. inferred with somedegree of plausibility, from the ofreumstance of the c^nod 
being held«(ftt the lattftrpkcCj, in A. D. 680| forty-seven years after the disastrous 
^eonfligit between the Christians and the pagap&ii under Edwin and Penda. Had not 
the town of Doac^ster been then in a state of ruins, is it not reasonable tb^suppose,. 
.that DoAcas^, rather than Hatfield) would have%heen the seat of that memorable 
^onferenc^ on whieh •ceasiofl^ a. Northumbrian monarch had presidency^ notwith-^ 
atandiog the presence of that august and aitabitious prelate^ Theodore^ Archbishop 
of<^anterbttryt 

* Bfidei, lib. ii.. cap, 20.. 
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40 JK>N€A8TBR. 

In the year 833^ precisely two hundred years after its atinlhilatlon, Mid'ime 
hundred and fifty-three after the assembly of the synod, we again find it in a tenaUe 
condition, and made the rallying point of King Ggbiert's scattered army^ after the ' 
battle of Carham^ where the Danes obtained over that prince a bloody and decisive 
victory^ and subsequently chased them to the rery gates of the town. 

The B^v. Mr. Watson, after exhibiting much learning and ingenuity on Om 
subject, concludes by observing, <^ If any situation, therefore, in the neighbourhood 
of Hatfield, will answer to the names of Gampodoniim and Donafelia, itnvill bemdre 
reasonable to fix it there (at Doncaster^, than to l6dik for it at any very distant ^lace; 
but these names coincide in a most remarkable manner with that of Ch^ncwster^ Ifliich 
signifies, the camp or station on the river Don or l>ati. The Regans who fserttled 
there, called it Danum ; and after them, the Sastfns, f>oncaster ; well, I hereforey 
may King Alfred be supposed td call the ground or CftAAtfy D^n^ifelda, Which ad- 
joined to this river and station ; for the Saxon Vord pete is in'Sttmner's ^dicticwalpy 
rendered by campus; and thra, Bede, who was obliged !!o give Jt'a»f/a1iin»ound a*>d 
termination, as he Ivrote in that language, has Well etibugh expressed fey ^Oaufpo- 
donum.'^* 

The attempt made by l^ryme, to fix the' CtnifpdSmtitt)^ at fl4%field,i«n^«ils*4i«t to 
be.exanriried here; for there is scarbelyaslrigte cl^tliiifti^Hrice tllHt *feam be lltade 
airailable for that purpose. This matter has teen noticed in our 4ntroduetion. 

^ 'The acconnt of this plac^e^glvfen by tfiir ]!Tb¥fi»itterfees/fe6topared wit^ iti^ pi^esent 

. cbnditioD, would dlspo^ us;'at the 'first' tte w, to "ilttppbsd feat -feome •er^dr' had erept 

, 4nto*the^^eS(>fthAtm^mdMble^ecox^,theb€^(>koPDb(^ 'On'a4kfth6r«id 

il^ore niaf^fcf ctonsidei^atid^^'and a Vierw' bf its Rt^Wttn ttriil ^xbn 'site, ' «he ««t;Mat!y 

ofthat invaluable (|ocument^ however, will be more appatf^itt^-'^tKl1ts^4M«tri{Mi#n 

more reconcileable with its present aspect. *' ' 

^Fh^^reft«ntviHag^^^H^ttbOI|>e;M 
^ ,f t^Ather^^ilhthat of ^a^gHfeltmitAbeV ^Pi^h^rplaeiskirt dtevfeiHity,^isH^ aii itmP^ 
:^fti|lct»abie village, e61[feiiMfc^<iof^bdurd d««ien:ii6tMes;'Wl^^^ tb^tidf DoifMster, 

' Jt^'*i»*»*thht' period, hWlfeeibgi^^ 
^ . ij^rty; «iM to *Jidr the*fdrtofer^i#tt*w,4Hl!d 
;^)llli^'«h^Jto ap|>endBM4 ^ 

JXi^aiCcount for liiig^pparent difference fully and satisfacforily, imfh&M ttiider- 
taking difficult to be accdmpliahed; however, being on the subject, we shtiH ncft 

• See the paper ontUi ^nl^t, m^iefeit the Society oi Antiquarians, Febniary 27di, 1766L 
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4ea^ft our posts hut fftavlosaly cc^ntend with t}te obstacles which prefient thcni§^lyf|flF 
4Bd whether we sueeeed or fail in ofi^r ^ttempt^ wc i^h^^U have the coiiso^^^tion tosay^ 
that we have done our hast* We are thp 6rst who have chared to grapple with the 
quefition ; and if we sometwfss wanf^er fron^ the straight path of consistency., I^e 
leadisr will be ple9sed to cftpsid^rj th^t it is ap iii^trodden tracks depply dajiken^^d 
by the night of ^iqie. 

por the state of this place and peighhouvhoiHl^qn the advent of the Norms^ns^ or 
whea the survey of the, finst William was made^ we must refer pur readers to the 
eof^mencem&kt of this artiele, where they wiil ^nd, that a portion pf the^oke pf 
I^oociister, belonged to the mapors of Hexthprpe apd Wheatley ; that in the /oriper 
piaoe were a church and a priest, with Hve border/siand one plough, j^pd two piillsof 
tjbirty-two shiUings ; hence we find^ that the manor of Hexthorpe lyas in possession 
of two of the most important appendages of a n^anor. In the demesne/ there thefi 
werq one plovgh» twentyrfour villaues, tweqty-seven borders, and forty sokemei?> 
having twenty rsovep ploughs. In what par;ticular j^rt of tlie manor pf JHexthorpe, 
the lord iheeeof had the dwellings of his >oi:d^rs^ &c. repiains to be shown. 

That Hexthorpe, confined to its present site, was never in possession of a:churc(It» 
mills, &c. will be readily granted ; for it would be impossible, if that was the case^ 
that .all vestiges ^thereof should have wholly disap|ieared. Had the village of Hex- 
tilocpe, bounded .by its present limits, been of thfitt iopportance which the survey of 
William attached to it, we cap scarcely imagine, that it would have lost its conse- 
quence in so jdior^t^a period rof';ttine,.as iLis^neVrer ,subse<)uently ];ecognized as ^le 
eapital or head/of<ihe .district in. which M is situated. • Pr^pmlngon the correctness 
of the:sptv€^, we^are warranted in cQpclu^ing,.tItat the l^pn ^ojip, like the Npr* 
man, embraced the area.of ^e old and .pi^es^nt tpwn oS Doncaster, a name which it 
probablyiaipnmed, by f eaaon of the residence of its i^axon proprietor being placed 
south oft the ditah and vallum, and that the towp pf Dpncai^ter^ properly sodenoizti- 
iiated,;WAsplacedy prior to the. conquest,! wholly within the cot)fipes of the moat^* 
which partly/ encircled it ; 'hence^ it will be seen^tbyit we suppose the Danu^ of the 
. Bomansy and the Campodoniun.of Bede, to .have been placed ,nor1ii.of &e j>fe8en^ 
borough^ and probably occupied that portion of the town, now calW Mlirshgate* 
The ditchipi^tipned in the.pifiindate of Kii)tg ^xAiiiy «ent to Peter de ^aulayilie 

'*- * Demesne, or'Doinaine,iB a term of GaUic original ; and wliererer it \i fotlo^ in ttiwietit wfidDgr», er \a aoy^iii; 

a-coiinfcted with old times, it inrariably refers to lands immediately oocn|Me<l by iIm? %Mi^ bafons, or ol3wf great tf^ds* 

• The nomber and njimes of all the manors in England, were by Edward the Confessor entered ia a bo«k^ which i» now 

' lost It senrisd as a^s| wbbreon were founded thosermonnmeqts of antiquity, tbo Rolls o^ Winchester, " ani tbose^ 

%i|teb by that booft appejir to bsre belonged to the crown, and ^are ddntairibd under tie'tkle TeAr^ ^(tgiij ^m ialled 

ancient demesne."-^<Sreejrefcil, p! 98, 'Thiratipellatidii ifn»iM.kiX3kk^iAA^^t,Vt$tm^^9M^ ilinlf^'eifi^nded toMk 

lands, anciently held by lords of manors, in coutradtstinction to soch as he had afiportioned out to his tenants^ oa a 

inilitaryi«r«»li|9llt)^(46IIKros &r.tb«i)2amien9i;M99XifAh0IIAMi?€SLaad^^^^ . 
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42 DONCASTQB* 

first, and in some private grants^ .^eeips to have been no ^thitr than the present 
branch of the Don, called CheUwaM^^ which, with the Don, completely encircled 
the old town, and in the infancy of war, rendered it almost impregnable. The origin 
of this branch is obviously unnatural. Its abrupt departure from the old channel^ 
above the mill, and its junction at Dockin*hill, exhibit indubitable marks of human 
policy, not only In its course, but in its manner and point of re-union ; being much 
too elevated to be the work of nature, but in full unison with our ideas of effectual 
defence at that early period. If the ditch be not found here, we would ask^ Where* 
shall we look for it ? The lapse of time^and mutation of things, we are aware, have 
hurled into the gulf of oblivion, some of the noblest works of art ; but those of the 
earth have been generally found less liable to decay, than any other of the works of 
man. If, as it may be supposed by some, the dftoh encircled any pwiion of the jMre* 
sent town, south of the Ghejewald, is it not more reasonable to suppose, that 16ng 
ere now, some d[ its vei^tiges would liave been discovered ? Can we consistently 
imagine, that the reljcs of so prominent an earthwork would never have been found? 
Every part of th^^town, south pfthe Chelewald, has been excavated fronv east to. 
west, for various purposes, and no tokens of any such defence have yet^hewji them^ 
selves. Dr. Miller seeip^. to think, that- the gates mentioned by Leland^ point out' 
the ditch. Thb assertioa of the Doctor shall be noticed iikxits proper place. 

On the abandonment of Britain by the. Romans, and the advent of the Saxons, 
the lowness of th^ site of thf^^old town^ and its liaMlity to inundation^ might induce 
the Saxon chief to fix his r^^idence on the higjbier ground, south >iwr south-west of the 
ditch, somewhat veering towards theprei^nt village of ilexthorpe, but not far from 
the present borough ;t and on the division of property by this people, the manor, as 
was usual, would derive its name from the principal residence of its proprietor, as is 
remarkably the case in the.district o^0allamshire,and some other places. Inviting 
^nd attractive as were the site of the new town, and t}ie influence of^a Saxon thand, 
tht. unsettled state of the heptareh3[^ and the^ontiiiual wars in which the Saxdn 
adf et^urers were engaged, wouhl^prevent the Danum of the Bomans from be^ng 
entirely <|eserted, in consequenee of its fortified condition. The same reason would 

also prevaU in the early period of the Norman dynasty ; hence, it is not unlikely, 

\ , • • • I « 

' ■ I . • • 

•!* . • • •* 

* This docnmenl his been copied already. Tti a ^raat made by Hngb de BtHottaDd Helen bis frtft,«to Peter da 

Maulay the third, lord of Doncaster, the drtch ia ifliia noticed : « From tbe Spud's hi^^hway af tb\e town, even to the 

ditch, trench, Of, fnoat,j|||^icVk(raelh aboaithe to^a of Dooeaater." Tbefeai«otberdoctfaDenta worded in a aimilar way. 

It is also worthy of i^rasrk, that tbe aame of that branch of tbe Don, proves it to be o< Saxon origin. Ebeo|vl,4>r 

Leojil, has been, and is justly readered, a king ot governor, which by corruption is usoatif pronounced Cherl or CktU 

The adjunct wald or palb, pail or paalle, is by Soanner said to import nmrttf or fHtilum; hence, Ck§fifriufaldwpM signify 

tbe King's ditch or wall of defoi^. The appellative might abo be conaistently derived from the Ceoj-l of the sama 

tongue, and viould tlien imply a i^Ali or bank of sand, M&MAftm. U)a^ likewise importetlipawer or strength, Itisoalled 

^ Chelewald, in a grant in Miller's Appendix, p. iii. 

t Id an inquiaitioD taken at York» in tbe letgn of £d«ard U I., an ball, or wla, at Hexthorpe, ia meoaoiiad. 
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DOVOASTER. 43 

bat that the Campod«nim of Bede^ had the honour of being a viUa regia before the 
time of Edwin. 

After the destruction of the town by the allied sovereigns^ the first and imperious 
attention of the inhabitants would be directed to their forlorn condition, and new 
d wellings would be erected out of the ruins of the general wreck ; while the Christian 
temple^ which had been so recently built by King £dwin, would be suffered to lie 
in ruins for some time^ or until the spirit of CSiristianity more generally prevailed, 
and its precepts were exercised with more aeal, and less peril. On the erection of 
'the church of St. Mary^ under the patronage of a Saxon chief, a site would be chosen, 
whidi would rather bfe on the south of 1^ ditch, on<a dry and elevated soil, than 
within the circumference of the fortiAcatioD^ where it is probable the mother church 
of the deanery was first situated. The Saxons, as well as their predecessors, the 
Bonmns, were not suffered to bury their dead'in towns or dfties, hni were compelled 
to remove the corpses, and to sedi a pUce of sepulchre in the Belds, or the sides of 
highways, asa beacon to remind travellers of tiieir mortality. Hiis practice, the 
intelligent reader needs not to be informed, was not confined to ihe Greeks, Romans, 
Saxons, &c* ; as we learn from the sacred writings, that the same mode of interment 
prevailed amongst the Jews, &c., from tfae remotest antiquity. The uflual place of 
inhumation at Jerusalem, was in the vaUey Kedron, eastward of the city ; and the 
s^ulehre in'which Joseph of Arimathea hUd the body of our Saviour, was near to 
the place of OTHcifixion, without the city ;* and the maimer continued in use here, 
with but few exoe|rt(onSy until the time of CMhbert, the eleventh archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, according toSomner, obt^ed a dispensation for making cemeteries^ 
orchiirchyards, within the walls of cities, &c., more general, and to legalize the 
practice.t Guthbertwas first seated in the archiepiscopal, chair of Canterbury, in 
tlie year 743, a period ;anterior, most likely, to tfie erection of the old church of St. 
Mary, by its Saxon proprietor, who, it is not improbable, in imitation of the monks 
of Canterbury/chose for the site thereof^ a plot of ground without the ditch, ^nd 

•' . . . ■ '. » • * * " 

* ' * JobD, cap. xiit. T. 20, 41, 

iV '' • ■ '" • . 

f It was a custom Id times oroldysaitii UospifA, (lib. iii. cap. 1,) on the authority of Darandus Ulpiao, that meo 

aDd women were buried in thtir own prirate^ionses, or within tkeir own prirateipardens \ but afterwards, for the ooisome 
savour aod oqpitagifiis stmk of thejdoai caitassesyiioriitvsfered, itwas ena43ted, that all burials AoiX^ be nrithout townj 
ai^ cities, in some 49UDVf nient place appfNOkid for that purpose.— T^efser. 

Mr, Whitaker who was in Uie habi|.gf disptttin^ more points than he ooutd prore im>ng, Ifeies thsl Cuthbert was 
the Srst who obtained leave t^^bury the deaijhin, the raeant ground fMquttrtly encircrmg oor churches. Bede, it is true, 
ngip^ep mention of sevoral insteoccs of burials in- churchyards, <Scc.,M a period long anteriotta the age of Cuthbert ; but 
they all have refei^ne« to men of preeminent sanctity and worth, such as Saints and kings. This, however, is no proof 
9gaipst the general practice, hot rather the contrary. Soon aifter thd dispensation was obtained by Cuthbert, for dis- 
tinction 's,sake, we find, thal^ Hio'abQve orders of me» were interred in the |H>rch, and eventually in the interior of the 
edifice. 8tow likewise remarks, '* The Englishmen buried not the bodies of their dead in cities, until the time of Cuth* 
bert, Archbifbop of .Canteij^ury« who procured of the Pope, that in cities, there should be appointed churchyards ; for 
Honorius, when he diyided hb province"in(o parishes, appointed not to them churchyards for burial."— Howe's ed. p. 77, 
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pdsaibly cm the vefey grouBd Which had been trted as ia : cff wm terj by the Aonmi and 
Saxon residents of the old town, who, as we have just obseryed, were not fiemitttd 
by the law of the twelve tables, to inter their dead within the enclosures of a city or 
town.* 

The erecitioh of the deseclrated chareh of St. Mary,it is prcMned, may be extended 
to a Tcfry remote era. The ardiitectUre yet surviYing, exhibits an origm m 
with the age of Ethelred II., ihe twenty-ftfth and last monareh of the NortbmBbru 
The columns In the school-room, and the cironlar wrA rising from them, disj^y as 
infancy in the art tw^nable to that period, being wholly dervoid of tfaoae aabliaw 
accompaniments prevalent in a later period of the Saxon heptarehy% 

Before^e age of Theodore, "the seventh archbkdiop "of <}aiiterb|nryt ehowhes 
4^ould not be erected at the will and pleaaureiof a layman, however rioh^nd poweifUl) 
but he, for the ^^ eneouiligement of the good work of^shiirch-bnilding," {wnmredta 
licence from the sp]ritual'Hnd<temporalauth0ritie6,jempowering all <ihat were ^abla 
and willing,^' to build and endow^ecotesiaitleal<6dffioes, and to'«i\joytAe patronage 
of them for ever.t After^this concession, sacired structures multiplied in 'the sam^ 
propoftion as a zest for the pipecdpts of Jesuft pf eviiiled>} and distvidt^t whiclMcaf e€»|y 
knew the inlport of the term, witnessed the ^existence of temples dedicated 40'tfaa 
rational service of Jehovah, and a demoHtion bf suitfh edifleas w were committed rto 
the<aFe,and under 'the 'hMiljurkidicllon'ortfaieir tutelar ' divinities. 

On tlie^rection of tbe church of St. SCavy, and tlfe subsequent rfbrmotian of the 
eettle by its Saxon or Norman ltfrds,'at the eonfluenMiof Ihe fess with the Don, tbe 
iahabitanis'of the' old toiirnoMJtOMSister would gradually emigtate to the focus- <^ 
pbwer ; and if it had any 'peculiar privileges df Saxon origin, they^would be added 
to those* of Noratan introduction, ^conceded to the ^'men of Doneast^,'' by the 
Maulays; which, together with the fahr gianted to Bobert de Turnham,' conspired 
to carry, by degrees, the Danum of the Romans to the tfr^ojip of the latter Saxons ; 
and thus, in lapse of time, a change wm crealedr acarcely cognizable by the keenest 
vision of the most prying and judicious antiquary. 

The decrease in the reput«d> vahie ^f the imnemfHexthorpe, «s appears on the 
face of the Winchester rolls, from JC 18. to j£l2^, would argue, in the view of some, 
an important change ; he«cerby aev^ral writers, it haS'beoaascribed. to the ratmand 
havoc efieeted by Sire determinate h^tifity of th^l Conqueror, in consequence <>f the 
unwillingness of the Saxons to submit .to fbe arbltrajry meaaurre9^of t|3^ inaultiyg 

* Somner's Canteiburj, p. 46. *< Homlnem morluum mfrii iirbem ne scipelito^eye urUo.'^ 

f fiiirt«n*« ftf«n. l^r, pref. 
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Mormftii. "Hiis fact hafl afforded a theme to the author of Waverley, which sustains an 
interesting part in his Invanboe. Dt. Miller observes, that it is ^^ difficult to account 
for this diminution of a third part of its value, in the short space of twenty-five years* 
Periiaps, after the bloody battle of King Harold with the Norwegians, at Stamford- 
bridge, the original lord of Doncaster and Uexthorpe attended the King, to oppose 
William in the conquest of this island ; and Harold's army being defeated, and him* 
self slain at the battle of Hastings, a third part of the barony might be forfeited to 
Hbe crown.^'* In this inference, it is presumed that the Doctor has not been so careful 
in the examination of the question, as its importance demands. Satisfactorily to 
unravei the mysterious complexity attendant on this matter, may, however, be difficult 
to accomplish ; but that it did not arise from the cause presumed by Miller, Hunter, 
Slc. is easily shewn. On this subject, in reference to the theory of the latter, we 
have descanted in a former page. ^» 

The true reason of this deialcation, may now be too far immerged in the abyss of 
antiquity, to be brought to light in the nineteenth century ; hut it would appear to 
have arisen, rather through a mode of tenure, than any other cause. In the Con- 
fessor's time, all estates were the absolute property of the owners ; ^^ they could be 
alienated at pleasure*; they could be demised by will ; were subject to no exactions 
on the death of 4^he owners, save a very moderate settled heriot paid by the executor. 
In the mean time, onihe death of th6 ancestor, the heir entered without waiting for 
tibe approbation of the lord, or paying'any thing for it ; and his heir, if there were no 
will, was all the sons jointly. No wardship or marriage was due or expected, if the 
keir weie not a minor. Now by the feudal customs being xntroduoed (by the Con* 
queror), no alienation, wHhout an exorbitant fine for a license, no will or testament 
concerning them, availed anything; aids towards knighting his eldest son, or 
marrying his eldest daughter, not to forget the ransom of his own person, were 
become indispensable duties. The heir, on the death of his ancestor, if of full age, 
was plundered of the first emoluments arising from his inheritance, by. way of relief 
and primier seisinj and if under age, the whole of bm eatate, duriijg infancy ; and 
then, as Sir Thomas Smith very feelingly complains, when became to his own, after 
he was out of wardship, his woods decayed, houses fsfllen down, stock wasted and 
^one, land let forth to be ploughed, to be barren ; to make amends, he was yet to 
pay half a year's profits, as a fine for suing out his livery ; and also the price or value 
of his marriage, if he refused such wife as his lord and guardian had bartered for and 
imposed upon him ; or twice that amount, if he married another woman. Add to 
this^the untimely and expensive honour of knighthood, to render his poverty more 
ODapletely-«pleiidid. And when, by these deductions, his fortune was so shattered 
and ruined^ that perchance he was obliged to sell his patrim(»y, he had not even 

« WDw'f DoBCHler, p 88. 
1. G 
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that poor privilege allowed him^ without paying, as above^ an exorbitant fine for a 
license."* Exactions, extortions, and imposts, so oppressive, were not calculated 
to enhance the value of laud, &c. in those unsettled times ; but on the contrary^ 
they had a very different tendency; for they diminished the worth of most, and 
rendered waste a number of manors, which, prior to that event, were reputed to be 
worth more or less."}- 

After a full removal from the old site, and a few concessions made by the lords 
of Doncaster, to the men of the same place, a spirit of improvement soon manifested 
itself; and although, like other towns during the feudal ages, Doncaster was slow in 
its progress, the immunities of the burgesses soon enabled them to direct their 
attention to the melioration and comfort of their townsmen. In the 11th Edward III., 
and in the 15th Richard II., the ^^ homines de Donecastre" obtained leave to pave the 
highway through the town ;;|; but it was not until the period when the burgesses 
became possessed of the Salvayns' property here, that the town began to assume an 
appearance superior in point of comfort, to most other provincial places in the British 
empire. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., Leland, the celebrated antiquary, gives us no 
exalted idea of the state of Doncaster at that comparatively recent date. ^' I noticed 
these things especialley yn the towne of Dancastre. The faire and large Paroch 
Chirche of S. George, standing in the verie area, wer ons the Castille of the towne 
stoode, long sins clene decayed. The dykes partley yet to be scene, and founda- 
tione of parte of the walles. Ther ys a likilihoode, that when this chirche was 
erected, muche of the ruines of the Castille was takin for the foundatione, and the 
filling of the walles of it. 

^^ Ther standithe an old stone house, at the est end of the chirche of 8. George„ 
now used for the Towne-house, the which, as some suppose, was a piece of the 
buildynge of the olde castille, or made of the ruines of it. 

* Kilham's Notes on the Legfea Gulielmi Cooqaestoris; also Salliran's Lectures on Feadalism, p. 378. Scferal 
instances of these grievous fines may he seen in the pages of this Topographical riew. 

f Drake, in a note attached to his History of York, informs us, that in the general devastation, the Conqueror thought 
fit to spare the lands of St. John of Beverley, He had, however, sent a command out to destroy this country too ; but 
the officer chanced to fall from his horse on his way thither, and break his neck, in such a manner, that his face was 
tnmed quite backwards. When this was told to the King, he believed it to be an omen sent from St John, to warn 
him to spare his territories, and therefore he desisted from spoiling these parts. — P.* 90. 

If this were well authenticated, (and we have no reason to discredit the circumstance,) the theory espoused by Drake,' 
Hunter, Miller, &c. would be considerably weakened, if not annihilated, by an inspection of the Dom-boc of die Con- 
queror ; where it will he seen, that notwithstanding the revocation of William's edict, the pmpertyof that holy fraternity 
experienced a reduction in its annual value, similar to that in every other part of the kingdom. See articles, Beaseliy 
Deiton^ Laekeion^ EUane, Buttone^ Climbicote, ^c, ^e. 

% Pal. Rotu. 11 Edw. III. m. 35; and 16Kich. II. m. 8. 
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^^ Ther ys in the declining in area casiellij a pratti lyttel house buildid of tymber, 
as a colege for the pristiea of the towne. 

^' Ther was another Paroche Chirche yn the toun, yet standings but now it servithe 
but for a Chapelle of Ease. 

** Ther was a right goodly house of White Frerse yn the mydle of the toune, now 
defacid, wher lay buried in a goodly tumbe of white marble, a countess of Westmer* 
lande, whose name, as one toulde me^ was Margaret Cobham. The image of the 
tumbe is translated ynto S. George's chirche, and by it as the crunet is made she 
shold be a dochess. 

^^ Ther was a house of Gray Freres, at the northe ende of the bridge^ cummunly 
caulid, the Frere's-bridge, conteyning a 3 archis of stone. Here I markid that 
the Northe Parte of Dancastre Tune, yn the whych be but litle and that mene 
buildy nge^ standith as an isle. For Dun river at the weste side of the toune, castithe 
oute an arme, and sone after at the este side of the toun^ cummith ynto the principal 
streame of Dune again. Ther ys also a grete bridge of five archis of stone, at the 
North Ende of this Isle^ at the Southe Ende of which Bridge is a grete torunid Gate 
of Stone ; at the weste side wherof is a fkre Chapelle of oure Lady, and therof it be 
caulid S. Mary-gate. At the Este of this Bridge be two or 3. grete mills as at the 
water. 

^^ Ther appear no tokens as far as I could learne or se, that ever Dancastre was a 
wallid towne. Yet ther be 3 or 4 gates in it^ wherof S. Mary V Gate is the farest. 

^^ The whole toune of Dancastre is builded of woodde^ and the houses be slatid. 
If et is ther grete plenti of stone ther aboute. 

^^ The soile aboute Dancastre hath very goode medow, corne^ and sum woodde/^ 

>* 
Such was the condition of the town of Doncaster, three hundred years ago* By 
way of comment, we would remark, that the old town-house mentioned by our tourist,, 
was, we presume, no portion of the old castle ; but it possibly might have been built 
out of the ruins thereof. The architecture was of an order purely domestic^ exhibiting 
no features whatever of a castellated structure, in any of its parts. That portion of 
the edifice, long used as a school of industry, was by far the most spacious, and wa». 
undoubtedly the place where business of a public nature was transacted, previously 
to the desecration of St. Mary's church, and for which, we are of opinion,, it was4 

* Lehnd's Itin. toL L p. 38. 
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originally formed.* The house built of timber, in the ^^ declining in area eoBUlU^ 
is supposed by Pryme to have been the remains of a great chantry; but here our 
author assures us, that it was a college for the priests of the town ; and his 
testimony we are obliged to prefer, as the chantries were not demolished, until the 
reign of Edward VI. He also observes, there were no tokens, " as far as he could 
learne or se,'' of the town having ever been walled. *^ Yet ther be three or four 
gates." Here we are led to note, that no ditch, or wall, or the appearance of either, 
was seen by Leland, although it would seem, that particular inquiry was made on 
that subject, and to which, it is probable, he was led by a view of the gates. Thifii 
we conceive to be a further and strongly corroborating proof, that the ditch cannot 
be sought for with success, south of the Chelewald; as the little improvement at 
that era, it is presumed, could not have obliterated every vestige of so prominent an 
earth-work. 

Doncaster, like many other places is pre-eminent for gates. This name is given 
to almost every highway in the town. The Anglo-Saxon ^ate is by Somner rendered 
porta^ the gate of a city, a port or door, the entrance into or out of any place, or a 
narrow passage between hills. The usual term whereby a fortified entrance is be- 
tokened, is bar or barr ; hence, Micklegate-bar, Walmsgate-bar, &c. in the city 
of York ; but none of these are discoverable in Doncaster, save the Sunny-bar, near 
the market-place, formerly called Sun-bar ; and it is observable, that wherever that 
name occurs, some stop, molestation, or obstruction of one kind or other had existence. 
Some of the highways in Doncaster, at a more early period, bore the names of streets. 
French-gate, for instance, was formerly called Francis- street ; and in a grant dated 
A. D. 1360, the same way is denominated Frankysth<gate. Hall-gate, likewise, was 
on some occasions called ** the Street-de-Haw," and *« Haw-gate ;'' and the present 
Fisher-gate bears, in one or two cases, the appellation of Fisher-street ; whence it is 
obvious, that gate and street haye been for some time regarded as synonymous terms. 
Indeed, they have both one and the same import, in the languages from which they 
are derived. 

In point of population, Doncaster would appear to have been somewhat tardy in 
its increase ; if the extent of the town, in the latter part of the fourteenth, and the 
whole of the fifteenth centuries, be a criterion for Judgment. On the south and 

* The kaek-fNirt of these premises was leng mhnbtted by ft family named Marshall, the last ef which lived thens 
wiUiia the reach ot*oiir own knowledge. L t was a d rearj, lonely, and sequestered abode, and the imterigr exhibited se^rtl 
articles of furniture, extremely rude and antiquated. The family made pretensions to an origin as far back as tiie age 
of Henry Vf IL On Dugdale's visitation, in 1666, Benjamin MarsbaU, of Doncaster, second sen of Thomas, son of 
M lies Marshall, of Marsto», com. Linedla.. was aged forty*one years, ife married Elizabeth, daoghterof loho Famleyt 
.ofThomhiU, com. Ebor., and widow ofWilltam Maddocks^ of Deotaafer. He had tw» brothers and three sistec*; 
Gervase, the eldest, lived at Whatton-in-lhe-Wall, com. Nott. Thomas, the third son, was a citizen of London, Alic« 
was wife of Obadiah Martin, of Doncaster. Elizabeth was married to Robert Walcot, of Scredinton, com. lane. ; and 
Mary was unmarried.— See DugdaU's Visitaiiffn HtrahTt CoHeft. 
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touth-west| it has becoii»^ materially increased ; but the major part of the place was 
in being nearly five hundred years ago. From the earliest period, to the present 
time^ it was undoubtedly a great thoroughfare. In the Saxon age, it would be 
esteemed the key to the south of the Northumbrian kingdom, through which alone 
it could be assailed. Parted^ by a vast morass and impassable mountains^ from the 
Coritanian province, Doncaster could be approached only through the pass at Bawtry, 
and being a fortified position, would always be considered of prime importance by 
th^ Northumbrian princes ; hence we are induced to conclude, that in the Saxon 
era, and for some centuries subsequently, it was, in a local point of view, a place of 
material consequence. The number of religious institutions, &c. formerly m being 
here^ is also a collateral proof of the same hypothesis. 

From the age of Henry VIII. to the present period, Doncaster, however, has 
greatly increased in population. The average of births here^ from 1547 to 1624^ 
was nearly seventy-seven p^r annum, and deaths in the same lapse of time, something 
more than eighty-nine; while in the year terminating in 1802, there were one hun- 
drecjl and seventy-two of the former, and one hundred and fifty-six of the latter. The 
last census, taken in 1821, presents a still wider contrast. The excess of deaths over 
that of births, in the first of the two periods, viz., from A. D. 1547 to 1624, is a cir- 
cumstance attributable, no doubt, to the dreadful plague, which visited it, together 
with several other places^ in the years 1541, ISSly 1582, and 1585. In the latter 
year, it continued during a period of twenty-one days, with unabated fury. Several 
hundreds of the inhabitants fell an untimely sacrifice to its malignancy; while such 
of them as were fortunate enough to be more leniently dealt with, were removed to 
the pest-house, near to the hamlet of Hexthorpe, where a part of the walls were 
lately remaining. A number of towns in the vicinity of the infected places, had 
persons hourly on the watch, to prevent any communication being had with them» 
and to limit, by all possible means, the frightful contagion. The sepulchral recep-- 
tacle of those unfortunate beings, appears to have been at the west end, or at the 
north-west corner of the desecrated church of St. Mary ; where, instead of being: 
consigned to their mother earth, with decent and becoming rites, they were thrown 
into the grave in all manner of forms.* At an intervening era^ viz., from A. D. 1721 
to 1762, the average of births was nearly one hundred and three^ and that of death» 
nearly ninety-seven. 

On comparing Doncaster, as to its population, with some of the neighbouring 
market-townS| it will be seen, that of seven, the extent of which we have been able 

♦ Oq openiag th« earth, a fbvr years ago, bebind the pteseat Town-hall, we obierTe* a gpfeat number of bone » 
deposited about three feet below the surface*. These relics of mortality did not present the appearance of being thrown-, 
there, on some occasion subsequent to their original interment. Each limb laid contigoone to its kiudred one, in the same^ 
Buumef ai when they were at first buried ^.excepting a decay of such parttaa were not cakolated long to nuslcorsuptiapk^ 
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to ascertain, Doncaster, excepting Gainsbroughy was the I^ast in number of 
inhabitants, on the termination of the sixteenth century. In Leeds, from 1572 
to 1612, a period of forty years, the average number of births j9er antitim, was 
two hundred and twenty-four, and of deaths, one hundred and ninety-one. In 
Sheffield, the rival of Leeds on that head, from 1^61 to 1644, a lapse of eighty- three 
years, of birt.hsp^r annum, one hundred and forty-three, and of deaths, one hundred 
and t^venty. In Rotherham, from the year 1592 to 1640, a period of forty-eight 
years, of births per annum, one hundred and eight, and of deaths, one hundred and 
one. In Chesterfield, from 1662 to 16U5, of births p^r annum, ninety-seven, and of 
deaths eighty-five ; in the interim of the two last-named dates, seventy-three years 
elapsed. In Pontefract, from 1586 to 1636, a period of fifty years, of births pier 
annumj eighty-six, and of deaths, eighty-four. In Gainsbrough, from 1566 to 1641, 
a lapse of seventy-six years, of births per annum, sixty-eight, and of deaths, fifty- 
eight. The population of Doncaster, at nearly the same era, has already been given. 

* From the above comparative view, it will be seen, that the two places which have 
made the greatest progress in population, are Leeds and Sheffield, now nearly on a 
par. 1 he excess of births and deaths, at the time alluded to, over those of Doncaster, 
was in the former place, of births, one hundred and forty-seven, and of deaths, one 
hundred and two; and in the latter, of births, sixty-six, and of deaths, thirty-one; 
hence it will be seen, that Sheffield, on the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, did not double, in population, the town of Doncaster; such, however, are 
the effects of industry, ingenuity, and commercial enterprise, that the former now 
exceeds the latter, in a proportion of nearly five to one. 

In 1522, during the mayoralty of Thomas Ellis, Esq., was erected the Market- 
cross. He also, out of a nobly charitable disposition, built in the same year, the 
almshouses in St. Sepulchre's-gate, which he dedicated to St. Thomas. In 1575, 
the market, for a great number of articles, was appointed to be held on the burial- 
ground of St. Mary's church. In 1614, the Friars'-bridge was taken down and 
rebuilt, and the gallows destroyed. By this last act, the only prominent vestige of 
feudalism was removed from the sight, if not from the mind of man. In 1699, at the 
exclusive expense of the burgesses, water was conveyed by pipes into the dwellings 
of the inhabitants. In 1725, the Butchers'-cross was taken down, after having stood 
for the short period of only twenty4ive years: it was found ineligible. In 1731, such 
of the streets as had not been paved, were this year so far improved ; the old paved 
ones repaired, and rendered more convenient, by apportioning a foot-path to each 
side, removing the channel from the middle of the road, and taking down the 
victuallers* signs, which, at that period, were suspended from posts, three or four 
yards distant from the houses. In 1744, the rebuilding of the Mansion-house wias 
begun ; but in <;onseqiience of the northern rebellion, it was not finished for folir 
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years subgequently. In 1756, the Butter-cross and the Shambles were built; 
which^ together with a number of prior and subsequent improvements of minor note, 
have rendered this delightful borough a residence truly magnificent. 

Before the incorporation of the borough of Doncaster, in the reign of the fourth 
Edward, it seems, like many others, to have been governed by prescriptive, rather 
than enacted laws. This, indeed, was the state of the majority of corporated places, 
at or about that era. The old town, like the present, as we have before remarked, 
was chiefly or wholly under the jurisdiction of the " homines de Donecastre," over 
whom presided, an earldorman or alderman.^ The privileges and immunities ap- 
pendant to the burgesses, were separate and distinct from those enjoyed by the early 
Norman proprietors in their manor of ^pcojip. In the early Norman ages, the " men of 
Doncaster" were always assessed separately from the manorial chieftain^ and answered 
for their farm, &c« distinctly from and independently of any mesne lord, by the hands 
of their priBposituSy as is manifest from several old deeds. I & does not appear, that 
Doncaster ever had the privilege of sending members to the great national council; 
probably, it might be considered sufficiently represented by the Maulays, who had 
a seat in the upper house, from the 23d Edward I. to the 3d Henry Y. inclusive, 
when the line terminated in two female heirs. In the reign of Edward lU., however^ 
it sent members to a council.'f 

At all times, and on all occasions, prior to the grant of Henry Vll., the sphere 
of action assigned to the magistrates of the borough, was wholly confined to the 
town of Doncaster. On the acquisition of the property of the Salvayns, the burgesses 
added to their original immunities, privileges, &c. those of the Saxon and Norman 
lords ; by which, with such as were conceded by subsequent monarchs^ and the 
extension of the navigation of the river Don^ and the consequent improvement of 
the market, &c., the pinnacle of prosperity was added to the structure, and it has 
now become an edifice, but rarely surpassed in beauty by any in the British empire. 

In virtue of the charter granted by Edward IV., modified and amplified by sue* 
ceeding kings, the town is now governed by an incorporated body^ consisting of a 
mayor, annually chosen by the body from their own members ; a recorder, a town- 
clerk, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four common-councilmen. The three senior 

* Earldorman is deriTed from the Saxon compound eal^^jiman, and this from the £l*oo^, eal*M»)i« or 2Ctt)o;i, MstM*, 
princept, and man, mannut, homo, ^r., concemiog^ whom tbo lawyers say, ** An alderman oug^bt to be an inhabitant of 
the place, and resident where he is chosen ; and if he remore, he is incapable of doing his duty in the government of 
the city or place, for which he may be disfranchised.." " Alderman, was one of the degrees of nobility among the 
Saxons, and signified an earl ; sometimes applied to a place, it was taken for a general, with a ci? il jurisdiction, as well 
sa military power, which title aflerwarda waa used as a judge ; but it literally imports no more than i^Aler.*'— Jmo5, 
article AMemUmj and jJHptiw, 

. t Willlt's Notitia ParlipoieDtaria^.pier. p. 
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aldermen are endowed with the functions of justices of the peace. The commoH- 
councilmen are chosen by the freemen^ who, out of two nominated by the burgesses, 
elect one. 

Amongst the MSS. in the Harleian library^ is a list of the names of all the mayors 
of Doncaster, in regular succession, from the year 1493 to that of 1641 inclusive. 
This catalogue was made by the industry of Mr. Charles Hildrard, a very respectable 
Yorkshire antiquary ; from which, it would seem, Dr. Miller transcribed the greater 
part of his list. In the margin, are several notes concerning this borough, all of 
which, with many additions, are printed in Miller's History of Doncaster.* Amongst 
the same invaluable MSS. are tricked the seals of the town and the mayor. The 
seal of the latter leaves the impress of the old castle; having in the exergue, ^^Sigillum 
officii Maioraltus Domcastrie : >{( : '^t The ancient arms of the burgesses, viz., a lion 
sejant, on a cushion powdered ermine, holding in his paws a banner, whereon is 
depicted the castle ; motto, Son comfort et Hesse, are attached to the charter of 
Edward lY. This motto, *' His comfort and joy ^^^ is thought by Tetlow, to refer to 
the instrument to which it is appended, and the castle.^ 

In the reign of Edward IIL, was made a grant of the ninths and fifteenths 
throughout all England, subject and liable to certain exemptions therein specified. 
This subsidy, which was granted by the ^^ prelates, earls, barons, and all the commons 
of the realm, willingly of one asssent and good-will, having regard to the will that 
the King, their liege lord, hath towards them, and to the great travails that he hath 
made and sustained, as well in his wars of Scotland, as against the parts c^ France, 
and other places, and to the good-will which he hath, to travaile to keep his realm, 
and maintain his wars, and to purchase his rights," affected the ninth lamb, the nintii 
fleece, and the ninth sheaf, " to be taken by two years, the next to come. And of 
cities and boroughs, the very ninth part of all their goods and chattels, to be taken 
and levied by lawful and reasonable tax, by the same two years, in aid of the good 
keeping of this realm, as well by land as by sea, and of his wars, as well against the 
parts of Scotland, the parts of France, Gascoyne, and elsewhere. And in right of 
merchants foreign, whidi ^^\ not in cities or bodroughs, and also ef other people 
•that dwell in forests and wastes, and all oiher that live not of ^ir gain nor store, 
by the good advice of them which shall be deputed taxers, i^all be set lawfully at 
the value to the fifteenth, without being unreasonably charged. And it is not the 
intent of the King, nor of other great men, nor the commons, that by this grafit made 
to the King, of fifteenths, the poor boraile people, nor other that Hvq of their bod.i\y 
travaile, shall be comprised within the tax of ^e wiid fifteenths; but shaU he dii»- 



* Harl. MSS. No. 6387. Miller has extended them down to the period in whichte «Mte^ fiskvis JMi. 
t Ikiik Na« IdM. $ M»le»'« ApptnOkf, ik^. 
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charged by the advice of them which be deputed taxers^and of the great men which 
be deputed surveyors."* 

The result of this enactment was, that assessors, venditors, &c. were immediately 
appointed by the commissioners; when the Prior of St. Oswald, and Francis de 
Barneby, were constituted the two assessors and venditors for the wapentake of 
Strafford and the liberty of Tickhill; who, with the under-named jury, made tbii 
CoUowing return : 

DONECASTR\ 

Tax'vij-xxmV. 

Cuj'p'och*! V* Ric'ns de Loversale Will's deSprottebnrgh WilPgdeSnncTnle Ro^aWightmnn 
Job's le Bogher Walt'us Raleman Wiil'tts Pynclion Juli's de Cantelay Nidi's de Hanlay Wiirs 
ii* Mitrg'ie Rog'iis de Bramwyth et Rol>'(us de fii-amvryth ad hoc jui*' p' sacyin suu' p'senfant' 
p^ indenlur' iot' se et p'd'c'os Piiorera el soc' suot confect' et arU'oatim sigillcU' q'd nona garbar' 
vellei' et pgnor' de tota d'c'a po'cliia valet hoc anno iiij-xx xv mV viijs viijsl et non plus q' 
p'vent' d'c'e ecci'ie exislU in redditu x mV in obiato'ib' dtc'is q'dragesimalib' et in dec'isniolen- 
dini mortuaP et aikis ;ziinut' dec'is q' vnlent p' annu' Iv mV. It' presentant q'd Ric's Lewer 
de Doncastr* L't t'ras et ten' in ead' tu' h't in m'caudisis x marc' nn' xv^ virjs x^ ob' q'. 

Itf Job's Cote b't t'tas et ten' ia ead' ttt' b't in mercandisis Ci nnde q'ntidecima via viijd. 

It* PetP Canon b't t'ras et ten' in cad^ ta' li't in nercand' vj m*t^ iin' xv' v* ]iij<>. 

It' Walt'us Bateman b't t'ras et ten' in ead'm tu' b't in mercand' Ix* xvlilj*. 

I|f Will's de Sandale b't t'ras et tea' in ead'm tu' b^ in mercandisia lx» un' xv' iUj^ 

It* Win's de Loversale b't t'ras et ten* in ead' ta' b't in mercsndis' Ixt nn' XT' iiijs* 

If Rogfus Wigbtman b't t'ras et ten' in ead'm tu' b't in mercandis* lx« un' xv' iiij«* 

V Will's Conp k't t'ras et tenT in ead' tu' b't in mercandisb xls nn' xV ij« viij<i- f 

Ib ilbe reign of Henry VIIL, and on some former occaaons, the town and irnme- 
^te neighbourhood of Doncaster^ was the theatre on which were exhibited some 
important military manoeuvres, the most noted whereof was, the one that took place 
between the famous Robert Aske^ and the Duke of Norfolk and his companions in 
annsu The nature and consequencea of this martial drama, have already been 
developed in the introductory part of our work, to which we would refer the reader* 

During the horrors, the havoc, and desolation, so universally prevalent in the 
Mign of that unfortunate monarch, Charles I., the peace of this place was not, in 
eny prominent manner, seriously disturbed. For this fortunate circumstance, it 

* statutes at Large, 1 Edw. III. cap« xxx. f Inquisitiones Nonarum, com. Ebor. 
1. H 
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stands partly indebted to its untenable condition ; for long ere that events the castle 
had yielded to the'scythe of time, and the ditch had discontinued to be available^ 
from its locality, and the improvements in the science of war. The violent and 
untimely end of General llainsborough, must not^ however^ be passed over unnoticed. 

The accounts given of this transaction, by Boothroyd and Miller^ do not circum- 
stantially agree. The slow and inefficient manner in which the reduction of the 
castle of Pontefract was proceeding, suggested to the mind of Fairfax, that the 
military talents of Sir Heury Cholmley, were inadequate to the taslv assigned him ; 
which, it is supposed, induced the general to appoint, that the gallant and intrepid 
Bainsborough should take the charge of that important siege. Sir Henry, it would 
seem, had been appointed to that service, by the committee of the militia of York- 
shire, and did not conceive, that Fairfax had a legal authority to suspend his functions. 
He, therefore, did not think it prudent to surrender them into the hands of Rains- 
borough, without an order from those who intrusted them to his care ; as the com- 
mittee was still in being.* How long this dispute contiimed to cramp the energies 
of the besieging army, does not appear; but it is obvious, that it was not settled on 
November 9th, the date of Morrice's reply to Cromwell's summons; who, after calling 
in question even CromwelPs power to perform the conditions he should demand, 
observes, *^ Besides the dispute betwixt yourself and Sir Hen. Cholmley, commander- 
in-chief by commission of the committee of the militia of Yorkshire, who, as I am 
informed, denies all subordination to your authority ;" and that it was in existence 
so early as the 20th October, may be gathered from the memorials of Whitelock, 
who, under that date, mentions ^' Letters from Sir Henry Cholmley, complaining 
that the general had given commission to Col. Bainsborough, to command in chief 
the forces before Pontefract castle; whereas he had a commission before from the 
committee of the militia of Yorkshire, to be commander-in-chief of them ; and that 
the disparagement was great to him, and desires an order in it ; whereupon^ 

♦* The house referred the letters and the whole business to the general, to settle, 
and to preserve the honour of Sir Henry Cholmley, and to take care that the business 
be carried on against the enemy ."t 

Thus we see, that Sir Henry Cholmley refused to give up the command of the 
forces before Pontefract Castle, unless he were ordered so to do, by the same 
authority which constituted him generalissimo on that occasion ; hence it is not 
unlikely, that Boothroyd is fully correct in his supposition, that Colonel Bainsbo- 
rough marched, with his commission and his detachment, directly to Pontefract, in 

* See a letter in the Cromwelliana, sent by ColoDel Morrice, goreraor of the castle of Pontefract, to Cromwell. Also, 
Whitelock's Mem. p. 339. 

t Whitelock, p. 339. 
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order to take the command out of the hands of Sir Henry, and that, on his refusal te 
surrender his charge, Bainsborough retraced his steps to Doucaster, with a view to 
wait the event of Sir Henry's objections. 

During the abode of Bainsborough here. Captain William Paulden, a brave 
Yorkshire veteran, and one of the besieged party, forme<i the<iesign of seizing him, 
in order, as it would appear, that he might be exchanged for Sir Marmaduke Langley,. 
then a prisoner in ihe castle of Nottingham. Daring and hazardous as the project 
might seem in theory, it was effected with uncommon promptitude and bravery. 

In the evening of October 29th, 1648, Captain Paulden, accompanied by twenty- 
two select men,* made his egress from the castle^ under cover of night, and after 
passing unobserved between the enemy's guards, reached Mexbrough by day-light the 
next morning. From Mexbrough, he dispatched a spy to Doncastcr, with orders to 
rejoin liim at Conisbrough: *^ a mile from Doncaster," (as the letter written by Paul- 
den erroneously states it to be,) and to impart to him such information as his visit 
might enable him to acquire. On the arrival of the party at Conisbrough, they 
refreshed themselves and horses, and on the evening of the same day, (the 30th,) 
they were met by the spy, from whom they learnt, that no suspicion whatever was 
on the alert, and that at day-break, on the ensuing morning, a person would pass 
the village with a bible tinder his arm, as a silent indication that all was well. On 
the morning of the 31st, the messenger with the bible arrived, conformably to expec- 
tation, wlien Paulden and his party immediately began the work of " dreadful pre- 
paration." He divided his small troop into four parts; ^^ six were to attack the main- 
guard ; six, the guard upon the bridge ; four were dispatched to Bainsborough^s 
quarters ; and the captain, with the remaining six, after he had seen the party^ 
consisting of four, enter the general's lodgings, were to beat the streets, and keep 
the enemy from assembling." On their arrival at the west end of the town, a dis- 
tance of about five miles from Conisbrough, they speedily forced the first obstacles^ 
by dispersing the guard, who through fear fled into the country; the same was also 
done with the guard upon the bridge, whose arms were thrown into the river. ^'The 
four that went to General Bainsborough's quarters, pretended to bring letters to him 
from Cromwell;, who had then beaten the Scots ; tJiey met at the door, the generaFft 
lieutenant, who conducted them up to his chamber, and told him, being in bed, that 
there were some gentlemen had brought him letters from General Cromwell. Upon 
which, they delivered Bainsborough a packet^ wherein was nothing but blank paper« 

* Miller, on the authority of Whitelock, says forty. He afso says, that ttie circumstance occurreif on October 39th ; 
but Wliiielock and Boothruyd botb say the 31st. Mr. Big land also mistakes the year ; he has put donro 1647^ iosteaJ 
of 1648. Hfie his History of Yorkshire, p. 884. Pauideu oames the 3lst Jt would therefore seem,, that Mlttercos-^ 
founds the day of the departure of Paulden and bis oompaiuoos from Pontefract^ with that on which the CoTontf i 
killed. 
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Whilst he was opening it, they told him he was their prisoner, but that not a haif <^ 
his head should be touched, if he would go quietly with them. They then disarmed 
his lieutenant, who had innocently conducted them to his chamber, and brought 
them both down stairs. They had brought a horse ready for General Rainsborough, 
upon which they bid him mount ; he seemed at first willing to do it, and put hb 
foot into the stirrup ; but looking about him, and seeing none but four of his enemies, 
and his lieutenant and sentinel (whom they had not disarmed) stand by him, he 
pulled his foot out of the stirrup, and cried, Arms! arms! Upon this, one of our 
men, letting his pistol and sword fall, because he would not kill him, caught hold 
of him, and they grappling together, both fell down in the street. Then General 
Bainsborough's lieutenant, catching our man's pistol that was fallen, Captain Paul- 
den's lieutenant, who was on horseback, dismounts, and runs him through his body, 
as he was cocking the pistol. Another of our men ran General Rainsborough Into 
the neck, as he was struggling with him that caught hold of him ; yet the general 
got upon his legs, with our man's sword in his hand ; but Captain Pauldeu's lieu- 
tenant ran him through the body, upon which he fell dead. 

** Then all our parties met, and made a noise in the streets, when we saw hundreds 
of their soldiers in their shirts, running into the fields to save themselves, not 
imagining how small our number was. We presently marched over the bridgCj the 
direct way to Pontefract castle, and all safely arrived thither; carrying with us forty 
or fifty prisoners, whom we met by eight or ten in a company. We took no prisoners 
at Doncaster, nor were any killed, or so much as hurt, there, but General Rainsbo- 
rough and his lieutenant, and they too very much against our will ; because our 
main intention was defeated thereby, which I told you was to exchange and redeem 
our own General Langdale ; who, however, the very ni^ht before, bad fortunately 
made his own escape, and lived to see King Charles the Second's restoration, and to 
be made a peer of England for his eminent services in the war." Thus fkr the 
account of Thomas Paulden, younger brother of William, whoso judiciously planned, 
and so courageously executed this heroic deed — a deed, which his contemporaries 
hesitated not to parallel with Prince Eugene's surprisal of the Marshal Villeroy, m 
his quarters at Cremona.* 

The statement of this unfortunate affair, as detailed by some of our historians, 
presents the matter in a shape of the most atrocious malignancy. Whitelock's 

* PanldeD's letter. One of the conditions in the surrender of Pontefract castle was, that six should be excepted 
from tlie }(eneral pardon. In ibis niiinber wpre included, Cnroet Blackliorne and Lieutenant Allan Aiistvvick, as tiietw4> 
lliat kilted Rainsboroii^^b. mackborne,\vitb Governor Morrice, ** charged through'- the enemy, and made their e8ca|ie f 
but were atter\rards taken, brouurht to York, and there executed. Austwick, Ashby, and Floyd, were forced back into 
tbe castle, where they iiid themselves in a sally-port which bad been walled up, whence tbey made their escape tli# 
Alluwinj; niii;bt, and lived to see tbe King's return^ 
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anoDunt 11 samewhat UD&votirablfi^ Indeed, both Miller end the memorialist esteemed 
it rather in the light of a barbarous and cruel assassination, fit only to be \rani^cied 
by men of the most abandoned character, and efficient agents of a train of thoughts, 
ewerated in savage and unciTilized minds, than the deed of a generouls warrior.* 
out, as we me informed by one of the principal actors in this tragic scene, that their 
viewfl were honourable, upright^ and consonant with the law of war; we are obliged 
to regard the whole matter as one of those military stratagems, by which the hearts 
of thousands are rcndedi and the best blood of a patriotic people uselessly spilt. 
'' Their old general had been taken prisoner, and the garrison had been threateneil, 
that unless they surrendered the castle, he would be brought and executed before 
its walls. Love to him, prompted them to take Rainsborough prisoner, that, should 
ally violence be offered to him, it might be retaliated on Rainsborough, or at least, 
tbft one might be exchanged for the other.''^ 

Theminutifls of this event partake somcthingof the air of romance. The dispersion 
of the guard at the west end of the town by the royalists, as also that upon the bridge, 
by a party of the same corps, in so quiet and peaceable a manner, is not easily accounted 
for. The guard at the north end of the borough, it is true, would, by their capture, 
be cut off from all communication with the town; but that at the west end thereof, 
had, after their dispersion, every opportunity of creating a general alarm, and making 
the other guards, at the south, and other parts of the place, in part acquainted with 
the existence of something foul and treacherous. At that, or any other period of its 
history, the present town was never a fortified place ; the enemy, therefore, might 
either disperse the guard, or steal into the interior undercover of night, and thereby 
g^n access to the quarters of Rainsborough, unobserved by any, save those parading 
immi^diately before the residence of the general. We would not willingly question 
the authenticity of Paulden's narration ; but impartiality must admit, that it weara 
aja aspect, not easily reconcileable with the nature of the place, and the relative 
situation of the King's army. That a guard was placed upon the bridge, is extremely 
probable; but that any other, save the one before the quarters of Rainsborough^ 
was on duty, is very questiopable ; because every portion of the town, east, south, 
aad w^st, ivas wholly in a defenceless state. The only danger that could reasonably 
be apprehended from that side of the town, existed in the neighbourhood of Hat- 
field, where the noted Robin Portington, a staunch loyalist, had a strong body of 
m^n ready for action^ and he, according to Pryme^ was kept in check by a corps of 

* Milt«>r, wlio Tia« folTofrcd WliiMock in this psrt of the frairedy^MyS|thiit three of tiiem enterftd tbe tpartmeiUof 
ttftiiwboroiigb/aua witliciiil |»arley, itMmediaieijr shot bim.— yifi7/fr'« Ihm. and Wkitel^k. 

f The piemi^esoa which this moamful tnuuactioa took p1ace» are said to bare been tboie on which AXr. WiUiaok 
Smith DOW lives. 
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horse^ stationed in Hatfield^ Hatfield-Tvoodhouse, &c.* The real state of the place^ 
and its unfortified condition, it is natural to suppose^ was not unknown to the 
assailants; why, then^ cross the Don at Conisbrough, rather than march into the 
town in a direct manner? The cause is manifest. The object in dispatching a spy 
from Mexbrough, was, to ascertain whether any suspicion or alarm was in existence 
at Doncaster ; and their determination to enter the place from the west, or on the 
south side of the river, denotes a thorough acquaintance with the pregnable condition 
of that part of the borough ; hence, we are rather disposed to give some credit to 
Whitelock, when he asserts, that they entered the town, and slew the sentinel or 
guard before the quarters of Rainsborough, and afterwards slew the general. 

The local situation of this ancient place, has on several occasions commantled the 
presence of our kings, and other eminent persons : we will notice a few of such 
occurrences. In the year 1230, King Henry 111. stopped one night at Doncaster, 
on his way to the city of York ; and some of the numerous transactions, toward and 
untoward, which took place during the career of the popular and unfortunate 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, were done at Doncaster, as may be seen by the Foedera 
of Rynier. These events painful to the recollection of Britons, occasioned the 
assembling here of several noble and dignlRcd personages. From the same authority 
we also learn, that Edward II., in the ninth year of his reign, was resident here for a 
period of four or five days; and hence several of his letters, &c. are dated. Henry IV., 
after his landing at Ravcnspur, in Holderness, repaired hither, where he was soon 
greeteil by tlie EarJ of Northumberland, and other noblemen ; a circumstancia which 
eventually placed him on the British throne, and hurled to the scaffold his less 
fortunate rival, Richard U. In 1469, it was visited by Edward IV., and in 148-% by 
the unpopular, but greatly calumniated Richard III., when he journeyed to the 
northern capital, f n 1C03, King James I. lodged one night in Doncaster, when on his 
way from Scotland to ascend the British throne ; and in 1644, the martyr Charles was 
at this town, and attended divine service at the parish church. This, however, it 
would seem, was not the only time that Doncaster had the honour of a visit from the 
same potentate. In March, 1641, he passed through this place, and remained here 
one night. In 1642, he twice visited it, and reposed here one night each time. In the 
Collectanea Curioso, is published a curious Iter Caro/mtim, which shews, in a striking 
point of view, in what manner that royal personage was '' led and driven from place 
to place." ** Look not hereon, I conjure thee, unless with tears/' says the worthy 
narrator ; " nay, indeed, how canst tliou ? to see the King driven from place to place^. 
affronted, neglected, despised, hungering and thirsting,^ reviled, persecuted, and 
. d^fsinied, so that he may justly take up that of the apostle, 1 Cor. iv. 9, 10, &c^ 

• * *• 
* Prime's MS. Hist, of Hatfield, Bib. Lansd. No..8dZ*. 
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And indeed^ ^hinc fonsille ]acr}*marun)/ from this came the fountain of all our future 
sorrows. This, this I say was the cause of our succeeding miseries, our inestimable 
loss, and almost inexpiable ruin." Other instances of royal visits might be here 
recorded, as well as the occasional assembly of eminent characters, on weighty affairs. 
At this place, also, was constantly stationed a post, for the purpose of forwarding 
messengers, with all possible expedition, to the north and other districts. The 
directions and instructions on the wrappers of letters, &c., in the age of Henry VIII. 
and some of his immediate successors, present a series of curious specimens of super- 
scriptive mandates. On a letter, dated at Newcastle, the 18th of August, 1S17, 
sent by the Duke of Somerset to the Earl of Shrewsbury, was superscribed, "To o""- 
very Good Lorde th'* Erie of Shrewsbury, besides Donecastre.'^ To which was 
added, " Haste poste haste, for thy lief, for thy lief Poste of Doncastre see this Pre 
delivered according to the direction, for thy lief haste." And on one, sent also to 
the same earl, from the lords of the council at Greenwich, dated the 2d May, 1650, 
was as follows : " To the right honourable and o^- very goode Lorde th' Erl of 
Shrewsbury, President of the King's Mat^» Counsell in the Northe p'ties. Haste, 
for thy lyf poste haste, for thy lyf poste haste haste for thy lyf, haste, haste, haste, 
for thy lyf poste haste."* 

THE CROSS. 

On our approach to the town from the south, our attention is pleasingly arrested 
by the imposing appearance of an elegant column, raised on the summit of an arti* 
ficial eminence called Hall*cross*hill. The present structure is nowise inviting to 
the antiquary, any further than as being commemorative of another, which stood 
about one hundred and fifty yards more north ward, t 

The former rude, but truly ancient cross, was situate in the centre of the high- 
way, with sufficient room on each side of it, for carriages to pass without annoyance. 
To the antiquary, the demolition of the old cross is a matter of much regret ; and 
he may, without ii\jusiice, ask, by whose orders, or by what authority, that vene- 
rable piece of antiquity was destroyed. Had its situation, in the midst of an high 
and public way, any tendency to incommode, or in any wise obstruct a free passage 
to and from the town, some plausible pretext might be adduced, in extenuation of 
such unwarrantable conduct ; but no such impediment existed. It remains, therefore,, 
one of the many lamentable instances, in which abused power, and want of a well 
organized taste^ are too conspicuous. 

* Lodge's lllnstntioii of Brituh History, vol. i. pp. 118 k 137. 

f The engnLving gifen in tbe neit pij|e, is Aom Thoresby's dcaaght, wbich exhibits it in the ftrm it presented 
beftn its destniction. 
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Where is the man jVfboMi mind Has been illuminated by the genial influence of let- 
ters and civilization, and whose intellect has been expanded by the genuine feelings of 
a truly virtuous and enlightened education, that would not impeach the conduct of 
the Earl of Scarbroughj should he consent to the wanton demolition of the interesting, 
ruins of JEloche Abbey, and its attendant scenerj^ ; or that of the Duke of Leeds, were 
hteto rase to the ground the sombre and majestic remains of the towering keep of 
Conisbrough Castle ; the awfully inspiring aspect of which rouses the mental energies 
of the scholar, and powerfully interests the mind of every passing traveller, however 
grovelling may be his intellect. But much to thp credit of those two venerable and 
dignified peers, no inducement, we are persuaded, would prompt them to throw 
down the tottering walls of our hardy and pious ancestors. Their tastes are too chaste, 
and their minds too well cultivated to suffer them to act in dereliction of so obvious 
a duty— a duty which they owe to themselves, to their posterity, and the public at 
large. 

The shaft of the old cross, like its archetype, was erected on a pedestal, and com- 
posed of live round columns. The central column was of much greater diameter 
than the four surrounding, which were attached to it in such a manner, as nearly 
to face the four cardinal points of the compass. On the apex of the column, as is 
seen in the draught here given, was placed an iron cross, an appendage that usually 
crowned the summit of most similar erections, the origin of which dive so far as this 
does into the abyss of antiquity. In A. D. 1644, thie old structure was partially 
damaged by the troops under the command of the Earl of Manchester, when on their 
way to the city of York. The wanton and intemperate zeal in the reformation of 
abuse, too often led these Vandals into the extreme of havoc and spoliation, and in 
this case, it would have induced them to have thrown the whole down, had not 
an accident which befel one of those gothic disciples, frustrated their savage pro- 
pensity, and prevented their design. Mr. William Pattison, mayor, repaired the 
damage which they did. 

Round the shaft, and about three feet from the fop of the pedestail, was the fol* 
lowing inscription, in Norman characters : i{i icest : est : LACRyicfi : ote : d. 

T[«.MAEi: : AiiME *. DET : EN : FACE : MERci : AM : ^. In joiuing the letters tilltaki, 

for the name of the person to whose memory the cross was first reared, Mr. Thoresby 
justly supposes, that the artist has committed a mistake, and that if properly dis- 
posed, they would have stood thus,TiLLi : a : ki, when it would have read as follows: 
^^ This is the cross of Ote de Tilli, to whose soul God be merciful. Amen."* The 

* Thw readinn^ precisely corresponds with that of the Her. Abraham de la Pryme, excepting the omiMion of the 
letters am, which he supposes were fignres, and might import A. D. 1118. See his MS. Hist of Don. The alme has 
likewise been written aims, an emendation highly entitled to a cool and critical examination We aic not aware that 
auu was ever found on any Norman edifioe. 

I. I 
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height of the shaft was eighteen feet ; and Pryme saysy thai on a close examination, it 
might be discovered, that the cement was composed principally of oy ster-^ellcu 

The occasion of the erection of this cross, is rendered manifest by the inscription. 
Tradition reports it to have covered the bones of some eminent character; and we 
have seen it somewhere observed, that on digging down to the foundation, the mortal 
remains of a human subject were discovered. How far this tradition may be substan* 
tiated by facts, is not likely to be known. If the cross was erected by the Till! family, 
as the inscription denotes, it must have been reared after the conquest; and long ere 
that event, it had become usual to bury the dead in cemeteries attached to parochial 
churches. The origin of crosses, as emblems of sanctity, is of very ancient date, 
being at least as old as the age of Constantine the Great. This august and nobly 
endowed emperor, on (he night previous to his engagement with Magnentius, near 
the Melvlau bridge, saw, or imagined that he saw, suspended in the air, the *^ figure 
of a resplendent cross," bearing in Greek characters, this inscription. In hoc signo 
vinces. Whether this impression on the mind of Constantine was effected through 
the means of a real or imaginary appearance, it is here needless to inquire : the result 
of the contest established a belier in the vision, and the cross was immediately adopted 
as the standard of the Roman legions, and a signal of faith and holiness in the 
Christian world. The erection of crosses in Britain, however, seems not to have 
been general until after the conquest. On the commencement of crusading, and the 
Quixotic exploits in the Holy Land, they were soon augmented to a countless number* 
Churches, chapels, convents, oratories, and many private and public edifices were 
crowded with this ensign of fidelity, inside and out. " Nay," says Hearne, " even 
many towns and villages were built in shape of it ; and it was very common to fix it 
in the very streets and highways. In and about Oxford, was great variety. But 
that which seems the most remarkable of crosses, is, that in the times after the con- 
quest among us, even the trees in orchards were planted in the form of them. There 
was formerly such an orchard at the great Ivy-house at Sand ford near Oxford."* 
They were also frequently reared in the area of public market-places, as an incite- 
ment to act justly ; hence the name Butcher and Butter-cross, &c. &c.; at the extent 
of boundaries, beyond which no man would go for conscience salce, as was the case 
at Hatfield, &c. ; and as the attesting signet to many of our most important documents, 
as may be seen in the {)ages of the Monasticon, &c« Such was the importance of 
crosses, in the estimation of our early ancestors, and such the effects of a slavish and 
tervile superstition. 

Concerning the personage of whom this cross was commemorative^ but little is 
known. His name frequently occurs in the Monasticon ; and in the charter of 

* Hearae'f Gloss. See also BrittoD*s Arcbitectaral Antiq. Tol. ir. pt. t, p. 4» See. 
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Hamelin, the fifth Earl of Warren^ he is thus noticed : " Ottone de Tylly Seuescallo 
Comitis de Conigbroc ;"♦ which in order to become fully intelligible, should be read as 
follows : " Otone de Tylly de Conigbroc seneschallo comitis ;'^ because, there never 
was any such a person as an Earl of Conisbrough. The family of the Tillies, it 
would seem, came into England with the Conqueror, and were of considerable note, 
until the commencement of the fourteenth century, after which time, their name but 
rarely occurs. In addition to what they held in England, they were considerable 
proprietors of land, &c* in Normandy, to the enjoyment of which, it is known that 
some part of the family returned. Otho, or Otto, was a younger brother of Radulph 
de Tilli, and might reside at Conisbrough, being steward to the Warrens, the noble 
proprietors of the place. Indeed, the residence of the Tillies at Conisbrough, is 
rendered manifest by the court rolls and the parish register. In the latter, their 
name (Tillie) occurs so lately as A.D. 1623; and in the year 1601, John Waterhouse 
would appear to have led to the hymeneal altar, Alice, daughter of Roger de Tillie, 
whose baptism took place April 2Sth, ISIL These, it is more than probable, were 
descendants of the same family that reared the cross under notice. Otho married 

Mabilla, daughter of who gave to the monks of Roche, out of her own 

patrimony at Bmmley, two oxgangs of land, with a toft and croft. She also con- 
firmed a previous donation of three oxgangs.t In the 9th Henry III., A. D, 1225, 
Mabilla do Tilli claimed to have right of presentation to the rectory of Hatfield, 
then in litigation ; and on the case being heard in London, it was deemed her right, 
and awarded accordiiigly.;|: From a deed without date, noticed in Dodsworth's 
collections, it would appear, that William le Vavasour, by his charter, gave and 
confirmed, to Otto de Tilli and his heirs, the village of Thorpe-in-Baln, with its 
appurtenances, rendering for all services, ten shillings j^^r annum. Witness, Radulph 
de Tilli, his elder brother. This grant was ratified by the paramount lord, Henry 
de Lacy ; of whom, in the '^ Liber Niger Scaccarii,'' Otho de Tilli is said to have 
held two knight's fees.^ 

The issue of this match was an only daughter, named Dionesia, whose hand was 
bestowed in marriage upon Henry de Newmarsli ; but whether she was his first or 
second wife, we are not certain. That he was twice married, is manifest ; and that 
the aforesaid DIonesia was his second wife, is extremely probable. Amongst the 
fines of the 2d Henry IIL, we find that Henry de Newmarsh gave to our lord the 
King sixty marks, that he might have to wife the widow of Geoffrey Lutterell, if she 
pleased ; and William Bustard made a fine of the same sum, that he might take ta 
wife the sister of the wife of the said Geoffrey, with her inheritance. || On this account 

* Tom. i. p. 406. f Burton's Moo. Ebor. p. 320, where she is called Malif. 

{ LoDsd. MSS. B. M. No. 801. Vesp. § Dods. MSS. vol. 129, fol. 1, and Liber Niger, p. ZIX 

\\ Lansd. MS8. No. 801 , from Dods. Thoroton calls her Fretbesenta. 
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it wssy thai the village of Thorpe-in-BaIn became the property of the Newmarahe^ 
from whom it passed to the Nevils. Hitherto^ we presume, we have been consistent 
with ourselves; but a difficulty must now be contended with. Amongst the fiaes 
levied by King Henry IL, there was one of £33. odd, made by Olho de Tilli, that 
his daughter might be disposed of in marriage at the King's will ; and Henry del 
Puasac was fined seven pounds, that he might have to wife the daughter of the said 
Otho.* This circumstance, we conceive, cannot have reference to Dionesia, the 
second wife of Henry de Newmarsh before mentioned ; for we never find Henry del 
Puasac, on any occasion, exercising the rights of ownership over any part of the 
Tillies' property ; hence it is reasonable to suppose, that there were two of that Dama» 
father and son, and that Henry del Puasac married the daughter of the elder Otto 
de Tilli, whose property would, of course, descend to his son. If the various docu- 
ments, in which we find the name of Otto or Otho de Tilli written, refer to one man, 
we shall extend his age to full one humlred years — a length of days to which but 
few arrive. That he should attain to that age, however, is not impossible; but that 
he should be enabled to become a subscribing witness for that extended period, la 
scarcely credible. Moreover, the charter of Robert de Percy, made to the monks of 
Nostel, near Pontefract, has for one of its witnesses, '^ Ottone de Tilli, filio Ottonis."t 
But to which we may with justice ascribe the erection of the cross at Doncaster^ we 
are wholly ignorant. 

In this neighbourhood, and in other parts of the country, theTQli family appears 
to have arrived at a considerable degree of eminence ;;J; and notwithstanding the 
obscurity in which it is involved, sufficient is extant to point out its importance in 
the age to which we refer. Philippa de Tilli owned the principal part of Melton, 
as will be hereafter shewn ; and Rotherham was the inheritance of Robert de Tilliw 
By this family, also, was the priory of Hampole founded; from which it would 
appear, that the above named Philippa held her possessions in Melton,(as a descendanti 
from the founder of that religious structure.^ One of the Tillies resided also at 
Cusworth. 

It appears somewhat extraordinary, that Leland should omit this crosa ; but he 
also visited Hatticld, and some other places, without leaving, on record his observa- 
tions thereon. Camden, also, who has been thought to derive from that antiquary^, 
most which be has advanced in his deservedly celebrated Britannia, does nottmentioa 

* Madox's ExcK. on the authority of" TbesauraaiBl ITeii. M. Rotu.- 0. Erstw." 
f Hon. Ang. torn. ii. p. 35. 

X Dodd. vol. iv. fot. 48, 6, and No. 5084; where are several particulars of the fatnily, together with a short pedigree 

of the elder lurancji. 

5 Dugd, Mqp. tom, I. p, «3Q. 
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thin straeture ; but bis commentators, Gibson and Gough^ notice the *^ memorable 
old cross/' and give a transcript of the inscription.* 

Exclusive of the cross on which we have so long dwelt, there were likewise two 
others* One of them was reared near St. James's close, called St. James'^ cross ; 
and the other was north of the Mill-bridge. The latter was a curipiis monument^ of 
exquisite workmanship, having niches for three statues. This token of tuj^ cruc^* 
fixion of our Saviour, was situated in a corner of the road leading to Sprotbrougn. 
Its name we have not been able to recover. The present 

MANSION-HOUSE, 

or principal residence of the chief magistrate, is a sumptuous edifice, erected on the 
site of an old building, formerly appendant to the Carmelite friary, in 1741. Since 
that period, it has undergone a thorough renovation, and is now an exceedingly 
beautiful and capacious structure, superior in appearance to most of the same kind 
in the kingdom. Doncaster has not only the honor of exhibiting one of the most 
princely mansions, as a corporate body ; but it is said to have been accommodated 
with an edifice of that nature, before either London or York.t At one end of the 
principal room, is a full length picture of His late Majesty, George HI., arrayed in 
his coronation costume. This portrait was the magnificent gift of Lord Erdley, a 
noble member of the body corporate, and grandfather to John Childers, Esq., of 
Cantley. The other end is decorated by a masterly likeness of that great and 
uncorruptible statesman, the Most Noble the Marquess of Bockingham, in his par-- 
liamentary robes. The pilasters which ornament the front, are of the Composite 
order; and it is otherwise beautified by a series of festoons, &c., adding grace and 
dignity to weight and extension. In what part of the town the old Guild-hall was 
situated, we are not informed ; but it is extremely probable, that the body corporate 
had one, exclusively of the old ^^ towne house^" mentioned by Leland. Tradition 
has placed it adjoining to the Dolphin-inn. 

THE HOSPITAL OF ^T. THOMAS, 

in St. SepulchreVgate, is an old and comfortable asylum. It was founded and 
endowed by Thomas Ellis, Gent. ; who, by industry and success in trade, amassed 
a handsome competency ; part of which he left by deed, for the purpose of building 

* The learned BUhop Gibson has not implicitly followed Tboreaby in the transcript and amng«Hient oftbc ins criptian. 
The LACRVicB of the monument, is by the venerable prelate judiciously divided into two distinct words, which it eTideotlyr 
ought to be, in order to become fully intelligible, la : crticb or cruice, or '' the Cross." 

f Antiq. Cabinet. No. 32. This is somewhat doubtful. Indeed, the first stone of the London MaoMOii*boiiae,,waa: 
laid on the 25th October, 1739 ; and that of York, in 1725. 
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an habitation for the residence and support of *^ six poore and decayed housekeepers^ 
of good name and fame." The endowment consisted of land^ purchased, it is pro- 
bable^of the commissioners authorized to sell chantry lands^ and was then worth ten 
pounds per annum.* The endowment of any institution with a certain revenue, 
arising out of a given quantity of land, is sure to keep pace with, and be governed 
by the various fluctuations to which property is always liable. But all investitures, 
consisting of rent-charges, or in a certain income founded in other sources, are sub- 
ject to dwindle into insignificancy, and to be lost in their own littleness. Such, in 
all probability, would have been the case with this charitable institution, had a 
rent-charge of ten pounds been left, payable out of a certain quantity of ground, 
or other property ; but as a specified portion of land was demised, the produce 
whereof was to be appropriated towards the support of a charitable establishment, 
the bequest has risen in value in the same proportion as the price of money became 
depreciated. 

This estate was conveyed in trust to a number of trustees, and is now vested in 
the hands of the vicar, mayor, justices, &c. of the borough of Doncaster.t Proper 
objects of this bountiful institution, are nominated by the trustees, individually, and 
are " admitted or rejected by a majority of votes." This hospital was founded in 
A. D. 1558, when the lands, &c. were of the estimated value of £10* In the year 
1786 or 8, the funds realized £123. ; and in A. D. 1805, £25^.% 

In the parliamentary report already adverted to, we find, that Thomas Cartwright, 
alias Vicars, Viccars, or Vickers, in 1597, left by will, to thirty poor people, four 
of whom were to be of the parish of Doncaster, \^s. 4Ld. each. In whom vested, the 
document does not say. 

There were also a portion of land and some houses, left by a Mr. Martin, the 
annual produce of which, in 1786, was £20. It is vested in the mayor, and was left 
for the purpose of putting out as apprentices, four or five boys of the parish of Don- 
caster. The hospital of ^^ Hall-cross," as it is there called, hns only a clear annual 
sum of £2. attached to it, chargeable on a close, called Billerwood. The mayor 
appoints the poor. Some recent attempts have been made, to remove these alnds^ 
houses to a place called Factory-lane; but the spirited opposition of one or two of 
the inmates, and some gentlemen, residents of the town, prevented the design from 
being effected. Trustees are the representatives of those who appoint them, and it 
is their duty to husband well, and properly appropriate, such effects as may come 

# Miller's Doncaster. 
f Sn says the return made to Parliament, about forty years ago. Miller's aoooant is not consistent with itself, and 
differs with the report of the couimissioners. 

X Ibid, and Miller's Done. p. 148. 
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iiito their bands, or be ivitbin tbe limits of their power or jurisdiction. To adhere 
strictly^ however^ to the letter of the instrument which appointed them, would, in 
many cases, tend to frustrate the designs and intentions of the donor, and to suppose 
bim, were he alive, to remain unchanged, amidst the mutation of manners, and the 
general improvements in society. 

The Copley bequest of thirty shillings per annum, to the poor oP (he parish of 
Doncaster, and one acre of land to the free-school of the same place ; together with 
that made by Jane £llerker, in 1736, for seven or eight poor housekeepers, resident 
in Doncaster; are the principal donations of this character, connected with this 

place; excepting that lately made by Mr. Q. Kay, of . The Ellerker charity 

is vested in the mayor, vicar, and justices of Doncaster, and consists of land and 
houses, which, in 1786, realized j£9. 9s. annually. Concerning 

THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 

we have failed in all our endeavours to obtain any intelligence whatever ; neither 
tlo we conceive, that the Act of Mr. Brougham is well calculated to elicit the neces* 
sary information^ touching the establishments it affects. On this matter, our modern 
lawyers might learn something of the ancients. To ask the possessor, how he 
acquired his possessions, and to require of him' a true answer when it would mate- 
rially affect his own income, is not the likeliest system to obtain the intelligence 
sought after. Over the old 

CASTLE, 

hangs an impervious gloom. No portion of the history of Doncaster is enveloped 
in clouds so dense and thick as is this. By whom built, by whom rased, or where 
situated, are questions, alike diflScult to answer. Miller says, that it occupied the 
site now partially covered by the vicar's house, and the buildings in its immediate 
vicinity. His opinion was grounded on the immense and massy foundations, that 
were discovered in the neighbourhood of these places, a few years ago. Leiand, 
who visited Doncaster in the reign of Henry YHL, says, that the paridi-church of 
St. George stood within the area of the castle; that it had long since decayed, but 
tiie walls were in part standing, and the ditch which fenced it was also partly in being. 
He thinks, that the church was built out of the ruins thereof. At a later period — 
indeed, at a comparatively recent date (1694) — the walls were still in existence.* 
As to its being founded by Hengist, as is reported by some fabulous writers, that is 
wholly beyond our regard, aqd nowise entitled to our credit. Tradition is rarely 

« Prynw'f M$. Diary^ 
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silent oil matters of this description ; but we are not aware, that the feeble and 
delusive light of oral, testimony recognizes its existence ; neither do any streets^ 
parcels of ground, or other local appellatives, l^ear it down to our time. That it was 
erected subsequently to the conquest, is rendered probable by its site. Had it been- 
founded in the Saxon era, the north, rather than the south side of the Cheswell^ 
would have been chosen ; either of them, however, was easily rendered tenable. 

FAIRS. 

By whom, or whether by any person, the first fair was appointed, is not known ; 
but it is manifest, that the grant of King John, made in the first year of his reign, \q 
Bobert de Turnham, was of a confirmatory character, and intended to extend the 
length of its duration. It is more than probable, that this fair was held by pre- 
scription, and might originate in the Saxon era, as an incidental appendage to the 
manor of Hexthorpe. This fair was confirmed by the charter of Henry VIII., and 
may be holden on the vigil, and upon the feast of St. James the Apostle, and on the 
morrow following, i. e., upon the 24th9 25th, and 26th days of July, in every year. 

In the year 1467, King Edward IV. granted one other fair to the burgesses 
of Doncas^er, which was appointed to be held ^^ upon the vigil, and upon the feast, 
and upon the morrow of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, to be holden, 
and for the same three days to continue, with all liberties and free customs to this^ 
sort of fair appertaining ;"* unless it be detrimental to neighbouring fairs. This fair 
was also confirmed by the charter of Henry VIIL, and may be held on the 24th, 25th9 
and 26th days of March in every year. 

TJfte charter of. Charles II., conceded to them, in the year 1661^ authorizes a fair 
U> be held, ^^ on Saturday next before the feast of Easter, and from thence forward, 
on every Saturday in every second week, until the feast of St. Andre^f the Apostle, 
in eviery. year for eyer.^'t 

Twepty-fone years subsequently. King James JIi, in the first of his reign, granted 
that. thie. mayor, aldermen^ and burgesses of the hprougb of Doncaster, and their 
successors for the.tiipe to come, for ever, yearly and every year,^^ may have and hold 
t)¥(> s^veiral fairs and markets, wirhiftthe manor lordship or soke of Ooncaster; and 
wh4(SP.ev,er which to the faira or markets, appertain, or ought, or shall appertain^ 
to. wit, op.e .of the fairs, or markets, of the; aforesaid two fairs, or markets, to begin 
upon the. (ifjtfeentb day lof Noveinbet.yeaFly,. unless it^shall happento be -Sunday, and 
then in and .upon Monday next following^ and dor three days to jcontinue< And the 

* Chart. Edw . IV. BUUer*8 App. p. ix. f Ibid. 
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other of the same fairs or narkef s, to begin on Monday next before the day of the 
purification of the blessed Virgin Mary, yearly, and for three days to continue, 
together with a court of pie*powder there, at the time of the said fairs, or markets, to 
be holden, and with all liberties, free customs, &c«''* These two fairs, unlike the 
two last named ones, were to be holden without any writ of ^^ Ad quod damnum," or 
other warrant in that behalf. The latter of these two fairs granted by King James II., 
may be held on the 1st, 2d, and 3d days of* February in every year. 

Here, then, it will be seen, that the corporation of Doncaster is entitled to hold 
five fairs annually, viz. for three days each in the montbs^of February, March, July, 
and November; and one on every other Saturday, from the Saturday before Easter, 
to the feast of St. Andrew the Apostle, which is celebrated on the 30th of November. 
The conditions of the latter grant, conceded by Charles II., were never made avail- 
able; and the others are not held agreeably to the tenor of the charters here 
referred to. 

MARKET. 

According to the Saxon tenure, a market may be held by prescription ; and it 
is probable, that this at Doncaster is coeval in its original with the Saxon dynasty. 
At all events, no mention occurs of a market here, until the time of Charles II., 
whose charter authorizes the burgesses to hold two markets in each week, viz., on 
Tuesday and Saturday in each and every week, for ever. In ancient times, markets 
were held on Sundays. The capitularies of Charlemagne, prohibit markets from 
being held on the Sabbath-day ; and King Henry III. did much towards that end in 
England ; but it continued to be held on Sundays, fig^r provisions, long after that 
period.t 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY* 

Admitting the Danum of the Romans to be the Campodonum of Bede,-*a fact 
which we conceive to be well established,~-the ecclesiastical history of Doncaster may 
be extended to a period very remote. To an attentive and inquisitive mind, the 
establishment and progress of Christianity, are matters of the first importance. 
Involved in the gloomy shade of pagan superstition, and bowing with reverential awe 
to objects wholly helpless and inanimate, the inhabitants of this place were the ^* sport 
of fools," and disciples of a cruel and debasing creed. The light of the gospel— that 
all*sufficient and benign record of the will of the Most High-— had hitherto been hid 
from their view^ and the unhallowed sacrifice of bulls and goats, supplied the place 

* Miller's App. p. zxzix. f Da Conge, voce Meroatam. 
1. K 
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of repentance and prayer. In the glorious and happy reign of the prosperous Edwin, 
however, the mantle of superstition and error was rendered less dense and impervious. 
Ethelburga, the pious and worthy consort of that illustrious potentate, brought from 
Kent, for her director in mattersof religion, the virtuous Paulinus; who, for ihe first 
two years of his residence in the north, may be considered rather in the character of 
her private tutor, than in that of a public teacher. Edwin, by birth and education, 
a pagan, and not inattentive to the change that was progressively advancing, through 
the slow, but sure efforts of the disciples of Jesus, was himself ^^ almost a Christian;" 
but it was long ere the celestial spark of divine wisdom effectually operated upon 
his mind ; and notwithstanding his consent to the baptism of his infant daughter 
Enfled, and some of his household, the obstinacy of pride, and the tyrannical power 
of a train of preconceptions, held his mind in thraldom, until they were removed by 
his own good sense, and the continued exertions of his wife and the venerable apostle 
of the Northumbrians. Possessed naturally of a vigorous intellect, the bane of 
novelty was unable to make rapid progress in his manly mind. Accustomed to think 
for himself, he tried every thing by the standard of a rational deduction ; and afler 
examining the new creed, with the keenest scrupulosity, and the most patient inves- 
tigation, he decided only when the balance of a reasonable inference preponderated 
in the scale of moral certainty. On a measure whereon hung his eternal welfare, he 
was too cautious to be blindly confident, and too anxious to let slip any opportunity 
that was calculated to discard the one, or establish the other firmly in his mind. 

The manner in which this potent monarch laboured to convince himself, as to the 
error of paganism, and the divine origin of the Christian faith, deserves to be held 
in eternal remembrance. Devoid of the vanity of thinking, that the only way to 
heaven was in the path which he pointed out ; with the utmost care and deliberation, 
aided by the exhortatory letters of Pope Boniface, and '^ a heavenly vision," he 
proceeded to examine the subject in a convocation of the most learned men in his 
dominions. In this council, Coifi, the pagan high-priest, who could not be ignorant 
of the revolution that was taking place in the intellectual world, and the private 
sentiments of bis royal master, was first heard. ^^ Consider attentively, O King," 
said the pagan, '^ the nature of the religion which is now preached to us; for I can 
assure you, from my own experience, that the religion which we have hitherto pro- 
fessed, has no virtue in it. None of your subjects ever applied himself with greater 
zeal to the worship of our Gods than I have; and yet, many of them have received 
greater favours and honours from you, and have been more fortunate in every thing 
which they undertook to perform or acquire, than I have. Now, if these Gods could 
do any thing, they would rather promote my interests, who have been more careful 
to serve them. Wherefore, it now remains, that if, upon due examination, you per- 
ceive that this new religion, which is now preached to us, is betterand more efficacious^ 
we admit it without delay." 
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This courteous eud politic oration, was followed by a similar appeal from one of 
the grandees, in which he observed, ^^ The present life of man in this world, O Kingi 
seems to me, in comparison with that which is uncertain, as if a sparrow, swiftly flying 
through the room, warmed with the fire in the midst of it, in which you sit at dinner 
in the winter, with your friends, whilst storms of rain and snow prevail out of doors; 
the sparrow, I say, flying in at one window, and immediately out at another, whilst 
it is within, does not feel the inclemency of the weather, but, after a very short space 
of time, vanishes out of your sight, returning from one winter to another. So the life 
of man here appears for a very short space of time ; but of what went before, or what 
is to follow, we are entirely ignorant. If, therefore, this new doctrine contain some* 
thing more certain, it seems to deserve our approbation and reception."* Such being 
the real or affected sentiments of the higher order of the council, we can scarcely 
suppose, but that Paulinus, enraptured with the exhilarating prospect, again raised 
his voice in defence of the doctrine of his great Master. Advocating the cause of 
Christianity, he would pourtray, in vivid colours, the manifold advantages attendant 
on the cross of Jesus, and the glorious rewards that await the pious followers of his 
example. Warmed by the magnitude and importance of his cause, and elevated 
with the hopes of success, he would expatiate on the power, the love, the goodness, 
and the mercy of that God whom he adored, and endeavour to extend their views 
to a period beyond the grave, to that 

" Bourn, whence no traveller returns/' 

Edwin, whose mind had hitherto wavered with doubt and uncertainty, now became 
the champion of Jehovah, and one of the firmest pillars of the British church. Coifi^ 
the high-priest, either through a conviction of the errors of his former creed, or 
policy, was the first to lay in ruins the objects of their former worship, by a thorough 
annihilation of the temple which contained them.t 

Christianity having crept under the wings of royalty, for a while made rapid 
strides to universal sufferance. Temples^ dedicated to the only true God^ began 



* fiede, lib. ii. cap. 13. 

t This idolatrous temple was placed about a mile and a half from Market-WeightoD»and is called GodmsubuiH or» 
ss it was auciently written, Godmundingham, literally importing a receptacle for tbe Gods. Weighton» or Wigton, as 
it would seem, owes its name to the same circumstance, which, in the Saxon tongue, imports a place of idols. Bede 
places it on the eastern bank of the rirer Derwent, not far from York. Lib. ii. cap. 13. Burton, in his remarks on the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, attempU, in a plausible manner, to acooant for this topographical error of Bede, by supposing^ 
that he spoke in general terms, and that York was the nearest noted place. He also places here, the DtUfovitia of the 
second Iter, which he takes to be derived from the British Delgiw^ a term which implies, «< Deomm Gentilia statues.'^ 
— See his Com. on the Itim. p. 90. Mr. fiigland has made some judicious obserratioos on thcseapparent difficttlties«<-^ 
See his HUf. of YsnUtre, p. 550. See also Ltimidi CM. fol. i?. p. 100. 
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now to supersede the hovels of paganism, and the creed of Christ became a popular 
theme.* Doncaster, being a frontier town, had been constituted a royal residence ; 
and a church was erected in the ancient Danum, under the immediate auspices of the 
holy prelate and his august master. The brightest prospects of prosperity, however, 
are frequently illusive, and the most resplendent morning often becomes obscured 
by the clouds of darkness, ere the meridian of day arrives; such was the condition 
of the infant church of the Saxon Campodonum, and such the rising greatness of the 
Christian scheme, under the imperial sway of the renowned Edwin. Envy, however^ 
the most rankling passion in the human breast, speedily blasted the hopes of the 
Christians. Penda, tbe Merciau king, and Cad walla the Briton, determined to 
attempt the ruin, both of the approaching reformation and its abettors; which they 
direfuUy effected at the expencc of much blood and misery. 

On the re-establishment of Christianity, and in virtue of the grant obtained by 
Theodore, authorizing laymen to build and endow places for religious worship^ 
churches became more generally prevalent; and one was erected by the Saxon pro- 
prietor, south of the ditch that encircled the old town, a part of which is now used 
as a hall of justice, — a circumstance that would render the re-edification of the one 
erected by Edwin unnecessary. 

That the present Town-hall was an ecclesiastical structure, were easy but needless 
to prove ; and (hat it was of Saxon origin, is nearly as manifest. Two entire Saxon 
columns, with their plain capitals and rude circular arch, yet remain ; which, together 
with a thick and massy wall, and the long and narrow formation of the edifice, exhibit 
an aspect wholly Saxonic.t 

That the building under our review, was the successor of the temple reared by 
Edwin and destroyed by the pagans in A. D. 633, has, however, recently been dis- 
puted. In a communication sent to the editor of the Doncaster Gazette,!|; by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, of Bath, it is contended, that St. Mary's was never any other 
tlian a chapel of ease, and that the legitimate successor of the original edifice, and 
the predecessor of St. George's, the present parish structure, must be sought for else- 
where.} How far Mr. Hunter's theory may be borne out by facts and collateral 

* Bede gives ao interesiing account of the progress which the Christian disciples made at this time ; and in addition 
to what that venerable auihor 8tare5, ^fenniiis adds, " togellicr wilh Edwin, were baptized in one day, 12,000 men.'' — 
fneWi Ch. Hist, vol. i. p. 43 ; and Nevnii Brit, xv. scrip, p. 117. 

f See the Rev. J.Millner's Essa^ on £cclesia:»tical Arc'oitectiire ; and the Rev. J. Ben iham's Treatise on the Saxon 
St) le, prefixed to his Hi^U ofEl)' Cath. 

X See the Paper dii ted the 13th JVIarcb, 1823. 

§ The occasion of this conmnuaicatioD, it ina.y be necessary to observe, arose out of a friendly dispute between the 
author of this work, and the Rev. L. J. Hobsoo, the worthy roaster of the G mmmar- school ia Doncaster.-^X^oac<iK«£ 
Gazette, Feb. 2lsi, and March 7lh 6c Hth. 
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evideAce, remains to be seen. It may, however, he necessary first to define the ferm 
<^ mother church," or principal church of the deanery. Dr. Inett remarks, " There 
being no other known schools of learning in the western nations, during the sixth 
and seventh centuries, but in cathedrals and religious houses, the English uation^as 
it owed i(s conversion to men so educated, learnt from them s^uch esteem and vene- 
ration for those institutions, (hat from the first settlement of CIu*i$tianity amongst 
the English, till after this time, the oflices of religion were generally provided for by 
such of the clergy as livctl at the mother churcli, by whom they were sent out to. 
officiate where the necessities of iiii^ diocese c»llod them; or else, by such of the 
clergy as were fixed in monasteries and colleges of canons, dispersed about the nation. 

^^ And for this renson, thougli churches were built in many places, for the more 
convenient assembling for the worship of God ; yet (hey were for the most part sup- 
plied from the aforesaid boiiies, ami i3y successions of imch sent out occasionally to 
officiate ; and therefore, the learned Mr. Wharton very liroperly calls these * itine- 
rant preachers,' and says of those aforesaid places of pul)lic worship, * that they were 
not in proper speaking, parish-churches, but rather chapels, or auxiliary churches,, 
to the mother church, and had no settled limits or district, but were equally Tree to 
all persons who thought fit to resort thither, wherever they lived;' and where the 
nobility and great men, whose lands and territories were very great, did begin to 
build churches, for the convenience of their families and vassals, and with the con- 
sent of their bishops, had priests permitted to reside Hmong them."* Thus, then,, 
we see, that all ecclesiastical foundations whatever, save (he monastic and cathedral 
churches, were simply chapels of ease, until their number became greatly augmented,, 
when ten or more were given to the care of a superior, who was denominated 
a dean, and resided at a particular place, and the district over which he presided,, 
was ciilled a deanery, it is the latter sense to which we intend to confine our 
meaning. 

The earliest notice, of a tangible character, which the lapse of time has spared,, 
directly referring to the church of St. Mary, is to be found, we presume, in the 
charter of " Quieta clamatio," made by " Jordanus de Capreolicuria," in favour of 
the monks of the Cluniac prior}' of St. Jdiin, at Pontefract^ in which is the following 
clause :" ^^ Haec pax et compositio inter me et eosdem monachos facta est in capella 
SanctsB Marias Magdelenae in Donecastria, coram justitiario Regis Ricardo de Luci."ir 
This instrumeut was executed in the presence of the same Richard, who,, together 
with ^* Rogero, archiepiscopo Eboraci ; Henrico de Lascy ; Willielmo de Vesci ;, 
Roberto Clerico, vicecomitis ; Turstano de Sutton ; magistro Roberto Morel ; VTilli- 
elmo Vavasour; Jordano Foliot; Ricardo Bagot; Roberto Di^pensatore ; Johanae? 

« YoL i. p. 375. t Dagd. Mon. Aog. tom. i. p. 6aBL 
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filio Willielmi, eleemosinarii/' &c. were subscribing witnesses. Whence we learn, 
that the deed was executed so early as the first year of the reign of Henry II., who 
ascended to the throne of Britain, A. D. 1154, the same year that Roger took pos- 
session of the archiepiscopal chair of the see of York. 

Here is a fact which proves, that the ^^ capella/' of St. Mary, as it is there called^ 
had undoubted existence in the middle of the twelfth century ; which, together with 
the epitaph of Ricardus de Magnavilla, induced Mr. Hunter to suppose^ that the 
sacred edifice to which we allude, was never any other than a mere chapel of ease, 
and therefore subordinate to some other structure, the bona fide parish-church, and 
the mother church of the deanery. This, however, with all due deference to our 
worthy opponent, is a position scarcely admissible. If any other structure was the 
successor of the one erected by Edwin, and the predecessor of St. George, is it not 
more than probable, that some of its vestiges would, before this time, have been dis- 
covered ? The Saxon church of Tickhill, the " Dadesleia" of Doomsday, has defied 
the hand of time; and in despite of the wreck of records, the revolution of ages, and 
the mutation of matter, its site is still cognizable. 

The custom of executing charters, &c. connected with ecclesiastical property, 
within the walls of religious edifices, was very prevalent, and a number of cases to 
that effect might be instanced ; but it should be borne in mind, that they were gene- 
rally done, either in private oratories attached to parochial foundations, at the altars 
of private chapels, or the chapter-houses attached to cathedrals or other sacred 
buildings ; hence the '^ Contentio cellse de Ky leborn termiuata inter capitulum sancti 
Pauli et ecclesiam Westmonasterii,'' is recorded to have been done ^^in capellaapud 
Fulham."* Here we find, (admitting that this deed was not executed in any private 
chapel annexed to that foundation,) that the parochial church of Fulham is called 
a chapel. A similar circumstance is on record in Graves's History of Cleveland.. 
The ** Charta Priorissse de resignatione Prioratus," connected with the priory of 
Rowney, in the county of Hereford, was dated ^^ in domo nostra capitulari deRow- 
ney praedicta ;"* and the composition, ^^ inter abbatem et episcopum Eliensem de 
octo cantariis," was dated ^^ upud Wellebeck in domo nostra capitulari vicesimo nono 
die Decembris, A. D. 1429."^ Numberless similar cases might he added, confirma^ 
tory of the same fact. 

The clause in the Chevercourt charter, before cited^ we should coneeive to be 
wholly insufficient, of itself, to prove, that the religious foundation of St. Mary, was 
at that time a mere chapel ; neither can the epitaph alluded to, be adduced in aid of 
the supposition. As well might the church of Botherham be denominated a chapel,. 

* Du^. Mod. Ang. tom. i. 363. f Ibid. tom..ii. p. Ml. 
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on the authority of John Birley of the same place; ^ho^ in his ^iil, dated, ^^ Die 
Veneris proxante fest' S'c'i Mathei, A. D. 1440, directs, that his body should be 
<* buried in the chappelle of St. Mary of Rotherham."* That the term '' capella" 
was not on all occasions employed to designate the building under our consideration, 
is rendered manifest, by some extracts printed in Miller's Appendix to his History 
of Doncaster, where it is twice called a church, and that, too, in an age anterior to 
the demise of Richard Magnavilla, but subsequently to the date of the Chever- 
court charter, — a circumstance, in our estimation, of no ordinary importance, when 
applied to the matter in question. The existence of such loose and unqualified 
passages, as may be gathered from testamentary documents and monumental eccen- 
tricities, on this and some other occasions, is much to be lamented ; while their 
utility to the biographer is of the first moment. The existence of a chapel, so early 
as the reign of Henry H., within the walls of St. Mary, or anywise appended to it, 
dedicated to the same patroness, would, it is true, be diOicult to prove ; but this 
difiiculty refers only to the charter of Chevercourt; for it is pretty clear, that the 
chantry of St. Mary Magdalene, founded by William Aston, as well as the others, 
were in being on the death of Richard Magnavilla, who expired in A. D. 1400. 
Crude and indefinite, however, as are some of the monumental records, this of 
Magnavilla is an useful and locally important article. By it we learn, that the 
northern part of the chapel was even then in a decayed state, and that it was repaired 
at the expence of the said Richard, — a fact, in our estimation, sufficiently strong, to 
carry back the era of its formation to a very remote period, as the Norman structures 
were always very substantially built, and amply commodious. 

In the communication sent by Mr. Hunter to the editor of the Doncaster Gazette, 
we conceive that he has given to a portion of the inscription, a translation somewhat 
forced : '^ Septentrionalem partem hujus capellaB," does not necessarily imply the 
^^ north aisle," but is equally, and perhaps more properly applicable to a private 
chapel on the north side, in these apartments, distinguished persons were more 
generally interred, at that age, than in any other part of the building, and which were 
principally repaired at the expence of the founder, his successors, or other pious 
characters. Donations, and confirmations of grants, &c. made to the regulars, were 
not often executed on the altars of parochial edifices. The continual and virulent 
animosity existing, at that period, between the regulars and seculars, would induce 
the latter, it is presumed, to avail themselves of every opportunity of thwarting the 
designs of the former, and opposing their interests ; hence it is, that we see the 
names of chaplains, &c. so frequently, and those of clerks so rarely attached to mo^ / 

nastic deeds. That some haye been ^^ signed, sealed, and delivered," on the altars 
of parochial churches, is a fact which it would be useless to question ; and th^ 

• Tom'i MSS. Archdeaconry of York, fol. 1003. 
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writings executed on those of CoQisbxough^ (to be hereafter noticed^) Wenlock^ 
&c. are curious examples. 

The theory espoused by the Rev. L. J. Hobson on the occasion, we presume^ is 
less tenable than that of Mr, Hunter, who, on the commencement of the controversy, 
asserted, that the church of St. Mary Magdalene was originally erected by the Car- 
melite fraternity, settled in this town. Subsequently, however, our worthy and 
reverend friend, Mr. Hobson, in a letter which we had the pleasure to receive from 
him on the subject, is '^ willing to allow that St. Mary's was not coeval with the 
foundation of the Carmelite friary ; but it seems very probable, that though it did 
not originate with that fraternity, it was given to it on its establishment in the town, 
by the founder or founders, or their successors. Such donations are not unusual in 
the records of antiquity." It was, therefore, an error in Mr. Hunter, when he inferred, 
that the dispute originated in a question concerning the mother church of the 
deanery* Mr. Hunter, consequently, is as far wrong in the latter, as he is in the 
former instance. 

That any portion of this truly ancient structure served as a ball of justice, in the 
general acceptation of the term at that early period, as is intimated by Mr. Hunter, 
is, we presume, more than doubtful. The ^^ pax et compositio inter" Jordan de Che- 
vercourt, and the monks of St. John of Pontefract, being made before the King's 
justice, is no proof, that the place of conference was always occupied for the like 
purposes. '^ Justitiario Regis," we conceive, was not added in virtuq of his functions 
on this occasion, but holding that honourable post, he, whenever it became necessary 
for him to subscribe his name, justly added, as was usual, ^^justitiario Regis." The 
termination of disputes, and the adjustment of grievances, within the walls of ecclesi- 
astical foundations, were not rare occurrences ; this was done in the church of Fulham, 
the house of Grey Friars in Doncaster, as well as in the church of St. Mary, yet no 
one ever thought of giving to those establishments the name of ^^ seats of public 
justice," simply from such insulated circumstances. The charter of Roger de Clare, 
confirming previous, and granting new donations to the convent of Rieval^ has this 
clause: '^ Heec omnia dedi eis, et conHrmavit coram justitiis domini Regis apud 
Doncastriam, ubi tunc temporis tenebantur assisse ; scilicet, Ranulpho de Granvile; 
Godfrido de Luci; Johanne de Cumin; Hugone de Gaherst ; Alano Furneaus; 
Williclmo de Hendenge* Histestibus; Rogero de Molbrai ; Willielmo de Vesci," 
&c.''^ Here it is observable, that we find a charter^ nowise connected with legal 
proceedings or litigated property, executed at Doncaster, before the justices of 
assize, and no mention whatever is made of the place in which the assembly was 
held. 

* DugO. Mon. Aog;. vol. i. p. 730. 
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IntfaetageioffHcnry VIIL, ^e are told by Leland, that SU Mary*s was then used 
«&ka cbapel df ease/but that it was formerly the parish-church; and Pry me, in his 
MS. history of this. places remarks, that gravestones^ with Saxon characters on them, 
fcave been frequently dug from the bowels of this cemetery, or sleeping place, as 
4he term imports.* The immense number of human relics that have been found 
in its vicinity, and which yet lie hid in every direction around it, loudly proclaim its 
former importance; and although this circumstance cannot be adduced as an infallible, 
it is a strongly collateral proof of its parochial character. The population of the 
town of Doncaster, in the age of Henry VIII., was but the half of its present amount, 
and prior to that period, even much below the latter statement. If, therefore, two 
burial grounds were not requisite three centuries ago, when the populousness of the 
town was so much short of its present state; how can we reasonably infer, that they 
were a requisite provision, anteriorly to that era ? Most of the interments that have 
taken place in this churchyard and church, were made ere the epoch of Henry VII. ; 
nor is it unlikely, that the confined state of the Magdalene cemetery, the increasing 
population of the town, aud the absolute seizin of the manorial rights, &c. by the 
burgesses, effected in the above reign, were the primary causes which transferred the 
burials, &c. from St. Mary's, to St. George's place of sepulchre. That no inhuma- 
tions took place in the burial ground of the former, after the above period, we would 
not undertake to prove ; because, when we say, that the transfer took place about 
that era, we would be understood as speaking in a general sense. The finely pro- 
portioned structure of St. George, owes much of its present beauty to an epoch not 
long anterior to the one named ; for the bust of Archbishop Kemp occupies a prominent 
station in the masonry of the fine tower of that church ; and other portions of that 
elegant building owe their renovation to the same age. But it was probably consti- 
tuted the parish-church some time before then, and sepulchral rites were exercised 
in its immediate vicinity, speedily after the destruction or abandonment of the old 
castle, to which, perhaps, it originally appertained. 

The limited condition of the population of Doncaster, at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, notwithstanding its comparative importance, would not require 
two burial grounds, although it is manifest that two existed ; but the testamentary . 
interments of Torr, and the church notes, made by a monk of the abbey of Roche, 
prove that St. Mary's cemetery, so early as the reign of Edward HL, was nearly 
deserted for that of St. George; and much doubt cannot be entertained, but that a 
great majority of relics, that now do, or lately did throng the former site, were de- 
posited before that time ; which we can scarcely suppose would have been the case, 
had it not been the parish-church, and the immediate successor of the one reared by 
Edwin. Had any other edifice of the establishment ever existed, besides the three 

* LtDsd. MSS. British Museum. 
1. L 
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referred to, we cannot but suppose, that some of its vestiges, actual or traditidnalf. 
would before now have pointed out its site. The vast mass of mortal remains^ we 
again aver, and the extent of St. Mary's cemetery, are more than presumptive evi* 
dence, that for a very considerable length of time, it was the only general place of 
sepulchre in the town. The whole of the Magdalene's, the site of the theatre, the 
ground on which stand the premises of the late Mr. John Walker, (west of the 
edifice,) and much, if not the whole of the ground occupied by buildings, north of 
the temple, confiri^ed by the present Corn-market, is a mournful Golgotha, where 
tens of thousands of human bodies wait the ^^ last and awful trump." These are a 
series of facts, not easily reconcileable with that inferiority of character ascribed to 
it by Mr. J. Hunter, and my friend, Mr. L. J. Hobson. 

In justice, however, to these gentlemen, it may be proper to observe, that from 
the circumscribed limits allowed in the columns of a provincial weekly newspaper, 
for lucubrations of this nature, and the wish of the editor to close the controversy 
through that medium, the whole of their theories might not appear, — a circumstance 
much to be regretted, as the subject is of importance in the history of the deanery. 

In this church were founded three or more chantries, viz., St. Mary's, St. John's, 
and that of the blessed Trinity. Of all these, but few notices have come to our 
knowledge, and by whom the latter named one was established, we have yet to learn. 
On its dissolution, in the reign of Edward YI., its revenues were estimated at 
£5. lOs. Sd.per annum^ of which John Spink was incumbent, on whom a pension 
of £4. was settled, which he enjoyed in A. D. 1553. The two former were founded 
by William Aston, of Doncaster, about the beginning of the reign of Henry IV., or 
the latter part of that of his predecessor, Richard II. In the writs of inquiry, called 
** Inquisitionum ad quod damnum," we find, that John de Bell gave to William 
Lewer, Chaplain, two messuages, two gardens, and certain lands in Doncaster 
and Wheatley, in order that divine service might be duly celebrated; but 
whether the donation was made to the chapels founded by William Aston, or to the 
one denominated " The Trinity," the document which we consulted, does not deter- 
mine. Twelve years subsequently, however, viz., the 14th Henry IV., we are told 
by the same authority, that William Aston of Doncaster gave to the same William 
Lewer, '^ Capel' Cantarie S'c'e Marie Magdaline de Doncastre, et succ' suis quinque 
messuag' et quasdam t'ras in Donecastre pred^ et in Warmsworth."* Hence we 
may probably infer, that two of the chapels iu St. Mary's church, were founded at 
the close of the fourteenth century, and that the grant of John de Bell was made to 
the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene ; but the latter deduction is not an infallible onei 
because two chapels were often served by one chaplain. On the dissolution of thia 

^ loquif. id quod damn. 9 Hen. J V. No. 4^, tnd U Hen. IV. No. 86. 
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portion of ecclesiastical property, the chapel of St. Mary was valued at £6. 6s. M* 
per annum^ and John Sylvester was incumbent, 'Vfho, out of the revenues thereof, 
had allowed him, a pension of £S. per annum. St. John's, on the same occasion, 
was found to be endowed with lands, worth £400. per annum, whereof Robert 
Smith was priest. He retired with a pension of £4. 4«. 3d. per annum** 

Of the distinguished interments which may have taken place within the walls of 
this foundation, the records of but few have reached our day; and the most curious 
and interesting is the one to which we have so frequently referred. 

Orate pro anima Ricardi de Magna- Villa> qui propriis sumptlbua reedificavit septeDtrionalem 
partem hujus Capellae, qui sepultus fuit die bris anno nostri Dom. 1400. 

Jesu Mary Lady Help. 



Hie iahomatur corpus Johannis de Magaa-^Villa^ qui mortuus ett2<io die Junii 1429, in cujua 
anima . . . misericordia (Jomiui. 



Here lyeth ye bodi of James Ellycar Escuyar on whose soule Jtieisus hafe marcy. I dyid the 
ildey of Jan* 1482. 

When ye be ded & Iey*d in grafe 
As ye hafe don, lik sal yow hafe 
For man ys lik 



The present elegant parochial church of St. George cannot, as we have before 
intimated, boast of an origin so ancient as that of the edifice on which we have so. 
long dwelt; but its deficiency in age^ is amply compensated by the beauty of its^ 
architecture. The epoch of its first erection cannot now, it is^ feared, be correctly 
ascertained. Dr. Miller plausibly suggests^ that it was originally a private chapel 
appended to the castle, within the area of which it unquestionably stood. This 
conjecture of the Doctor, is founded on strong probability^ and the stone discovered 
by the workmen, when the eastern end underwent a repair^ dated 1071, materially 
strengthens the supposition ; but no part of the present structure is of aa age sa 
remote, by at least one hundred years. 

The aspect of this magnificent building is strikingly grand and imposing^ Th^ 
tower, which is an elegantly chaste and beautiful piece of architecture^, rears it& 
tspiring battlements to an altitude of one hundred and fifty-oae feet^ which>,at adii^ 

* WiUia's AbbeyiL. 
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tance, gives to the whole town an air of grandeur and interest, not oflten surpassed. 
The first division, above the vaulting of the transept, contains eight narrow windows^ 
divided into three lights each, by slender mullions, strengthened by transoms. To 
these succeeds a quaterfoil border, that encircles the whole tower. Above, and 
immediately following this ornamental appendage, are eight other windows, two on 
each face of the tower, which, like the lowermost, are divided by mullions and 
transoms, having ramified heads. Parallel with the finely pointed arches of these 
windows, run pedimental canopies, of exquisite beauty, the tops of which intersect 
the border that is placed directly below the group of pinnacles and balustrade-like 
finials, which crown the summit of this majestic campanile. On each face of the 
tower, are two shelving buttresses, exclusively of a small one which runs up to the 
battlements, between each two windows. Each shelf, instead of being plain, is 
ornamented with a crotcheted canopy, with corbels of different designs. The era of 
the erection of this magnificent tower, is evidently of a date much posterior to most 
other parts of the structure ; although some portions thereof exhibit a species of 
architecture nearly coeval with the age of our fourth Edward, — the epoch to which 
we should be disposed to ascribe the rearing of this noble piece of workmanship. 

The windows in the southern part of the south chancel, are uncommonly obtuse 
in their arches, high, and narrow ; while that in the transept is tolerably acute, and 
divided by transoms and mullions, into a number of lights. Those which illume the 
southern aisle, are divided into three compartments, and are simple and plain in 
their make. They are surrounded by canopies, the corbels of which were designed 
to represent the heads of various animals. The entrance into the nartheXy or porch, 
is also encircled by a canopy, borne by lions at gaze, supporting the arms of St. 
George, the patron saint. On the apex of this canopy, is placed a winged genius, 
bearing the same heraldic badge; while the dead spaces on the dexter and sinister 
sides thereof, are relieved by two elegant niches, both at present empty. At an earlier 
period, the former was occupied by the image of St. George treading upon the 
dragon, and the latter held the statue of St. Dunstan.* 

The great western window, like most which owe their origin to the age of the 
three first Edwards, fully occupy the whole of that end of the nave, reaching nearly 
to the vaulting.^ -It is divided by mullions and transoms composed of stone, into 
nine bays, uniting at top, and spreading out into a multitude of devices. The canopy 
is borne by corbels, representing heads of human subjects, disgustingly distorted. 
The entrance into the interior of the nave, through the spacious aperture under this 

• Pryme's MS. Hi«t. of Doncaster before cited. He also gays, that th^ itiiagcoii theapex of the canopy, representea 
*< the Virgin Maty, siuiog ia a chair, with the child Jesus id her lap." This part of bis description is soiuewhai 
confused. 

t Bentham's Bist. £Jy Cath. Introd. p. 40. 
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window^ is formed by six j^leudejr receding pilasters, with plajin capi^jBjU, whence 
spring three pointed arches, of a comparatively recent date, not being qljier than 
the age of Edward IV. The whole is flanked by buttresses, terminated at the top 
by notched finials, collectively formiijig ^n elegant specimen of the cathedral s^yle. 

The windows in the north aisle are square, and lined with heavy mullions, and 
are evidently of an age different from their southern neighbours. The eastern end of 
the edifice, is obviously older than any other part of the structure; but no portion of 
it can be extended to the age of the conquest. The great eastern window, however, 
is mfmifestly of a date subsequent to the masonry which surrounds it. If any part 
qf the present building be ussignablc to a period bordering on the middle of the 
twelfth century, it is this end of the edifice. 

In the year 1822, this part of the church received an additional ornament. 
T. J. L. Baker, Esq., of Longford-house, near Gloucester, executor of the late Miss 
Sharp, a lineal descendant from Dr. Sharp, Archbishop of York, having disposed of 
|;iis interest in the great tithes of this valuable rectory, and wishing to leave a me- 
morial of the family that had for so long a time been impropriators of the rectorial 
revenues, thought good to enliven, as well as to enrich this part of the foundation, 
by an elegantly painted window ; and much to the credit of himself, and the artist, 
Mr. Miller, of Regent-street, London, a noble monument has been executed, which, 
if the materials were not of so frail and perishable a character, is well calculated to 
bear down to the latest posterity, the gratitude of the one, and the splendid talents 
of the other. This is one of the many specimens by modern artists, which prove,, 
that a high proficiency in that masterly qualification, is not wholly confined to the 
ancients. 

The window is divided into five compartments. The upper part, instead of being 
occupied by a profusion of fancifully ramified work, has in the centre thereof, a dove, 
enshrined in glory, emblematical of the Holy Ghost. Below it, are St* George, the 
patron saint, and the conquered dragon. Horizontally to these^ succeed, the law- 
giver Moses, Nehemiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah^ the four prophets, and the 
great high-priest Aaron. Then follow the five lights* In the first or sinister bay„ 
ure the ari^s of Archbishop Sharp, St. James the less> and St. James the greater.. 
In the second are emblemized, St. Matthew, by an angel; St. Mark, by a lion; 
St. Thomas, and St. Bivnabiis. In the third, St. Peter, St. Paul^ St. Bartholomew^ 
aiid S(;. Philip. In tjie fourth, are an qx^ symboljcal of the character of St. Luke ; 
an e^gle, allusive to St. John; St. Andrew, and St. Matthias. In the fifth, or 
dexter compartment, are the arms of the burgesses of Doncaster; St. Simon, and 
St. Jude» 
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The expence of this magnificent window approximated to the sum of £1^000. — 
A liberal and princely donation. 

Over the entrance into the interior, from the north, is an encircling canopy, 
crowned by a horned figure, on the face of which is an escutcheon curiously charged. 
The supporting corbels exhibit similar devices. What their true import and cha- 
racter may be, we dare not hazard even a conjecture. 

The church is of the cruciform order, and consists of a nave, two side-aisles, and 
a transept ; east of which, are the choir and side-chapels or chantries. These extend 
north and south, to the extremity of the transept. The nave is borne by twelve 
massy octangular pillars, with plain capitals, whence spring ten obtusely pointed 
arches. Over Ih^se are eighteen spacious clerestory windows, of the same order of 
architecture. The cieling of the nave is trausvers^ely traversed by a series of boldly 
fashioned ribs, forming small squares. In each of these squares, is a painted subject; 
some of which are extremely rude and uncouth, while others are neatly executed. 
At what time these figures were painted is difficult to say ; but it is manifest, that 
they were executed by different artists. During the protectorate, or a short period 
before the reins of government were seized by the usurper Cromwell, the old work 
was greatly injured by shots from musquetry; in which dilapidated condition, it 
remained for a series of years. The subjects which did, and do now present them- 
selves, comprise, inter alia, the arms of the King, and the Prince of Wales, and 
those of the Archbishop of York, together with representations of the apostles of our 
Saviour, the twelve tribes of Israel, &c., and a number of curious devices. There is 
also a scroll, bearing the following inscription : 

Orate pro anima Operatoris hujus Operis. * 

The four ponderous columns which support the tower, are of a date as modern as 
any other part of the church, and cannot be earlier than the age of Edward IV. 
Like those of the nave, they are octangular ; but the capitals, instead of being plain, 
are richly ornamented with a variety of foliage, blown roses, &c. From these rise 
four finely pointed arches, the finials of which are unwisely hid, or rather disgrace- 
fully obscured, by the too near approach of the belfry floor. A removal of this 
deformity, would reflect credit on those having the care of the building. On 
each side of these arches, and in the belfry, are a number of monograms, armorial 
ensigns, &c., commemorative of various popular characters that were benefactors to 
Ijie establishment. The screen which parts the body of the church from the choir: 

* Prj^me's M.SS,. 
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and transept, exhibits a rich display of grand and masterly execution, affbrdiag a 
delectable treat to the admirers of that kind of ecclesiastical furniture. 




THE FONT. 

In the centre of the area of the southern chancel, stands the font, on which is 
placed the date of IVf^LXI ; but as the characters are of the modern school, we 
cannot vouch for their correctness. Dr. Miller assures us, that the old date cor- 
responded with that which the modern letters import j and as we are without a 
sufficient reason to doubj; his assertion, we are compelled to give credence to his 
statement. If its age could, by well grounded evidence, be extended to the era of 
the Confessor, it would unquestionably be considered as the greatest ecclesiastical 
curiosity that the town contains, save the remains of St. Mary's church, in which, it 
is extremely probable, it was originally placed, or at least previously to its being 
brought hither. ^^It has been the opinion of some,'' says our esteemed friend, 
the Bev. Henry Cooke, Vicar of Darfield, *^ that the antiquity of fonts might be 
known by their capacity ; but the reasoning is fallacious. The modern fonts being 
small, no doubt, admit of their introduction since the reformation ; yet, though the 
argument will apply, to prove the period of sprinkling, it will not extend to desig- 
nate that of dipping. 
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^^ The rites bf baptibTM, itt tire'ewlfcr«ge>x)f Chriiti^ ^eire p^rfonhed in qjKvbn^ 
^ founts/ because that Vtve^ were nnprbvicfeti Mth ImptiBieri^; bntire'ttare »no 
other remain of the rite than the name ; for when religion found peace, baptisteries 
or fonts were built and consecrated, for the more reverence of the sacrament. 

" These fonts, at first, were set at some distance from our sacred edifices, then in 
the porch, and that significantly, because baptism is the entrance into the church 
mystical, as the porch to the temple ; at last, they got into the church, and were set 
in some convenient place ; but wherever they stood, they were always held in high 
estimation* 

" Although dipping into water was the more ancient practice, and most univer- 
sally used in the primitive ages; yet, sprinkling or pouring water on the head of the 
baptized, is of great antiquity likewise. It had its beginning in the cares of the rich, 
the period of the year, climate, and the tenderness of the child ; and in England, for 
these causes, so early as the fourth century, aspersion was the most common. After 
the conversion of the heathen nations, the baptism of adults seldom was required ; 
and it was through that the constitutions of infants suffered, and that the bodies did 
not endure dipping; so that the custom of sprinkling of water generally succeeded. 

^^ Our church, with her usual moderation, did not, at first, totally lay aside 
immersion, but left it to the discretion of the ministers, either mode being considered 
as efficient; for it is not in the spiritual washing, as in the bodily, where, if the bath 
be not large enough to receive the whole body, some parts may be foul, when the 
rest were cleansed ; the soul is cleansed after another manner ; a little water can 
cleanse a believer, as well as a whole river.''* 

Thus we see, that it would be a difficult matter to poitit out the era of its formation, 
merely by a simple view of its external appearance, or internal capacity ; and these, 
it must be acknowledged, are by no means in favour of the Untiquity, which ^he 
Roman characters appearing on its /ace denote. It is of an octangular shape, borne 
by a shaft composed of four round pillars, in a curved posture, and is approachable 
by a number of steps, octagonally arranged. 

MONUMENTS. 

In givitig an account of the moiiutaerits in this church, we shall first notice such 
of them, as we cannot in a sat isractorytdanner assign to their proper places ; leaving 

* Cooke's CoU. in oar own possession. 
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ibem in llie same obfcurity u tbi'y were left by the curious ascetic, who so worthily 
snttched them from the eaaker^worm of time* The first whkJi we AM introduce, 
is as foUows : 

Dere Freyodet litfe pyti for mj imile 

A$ I hafr for naoy don yat i may com to bliM. 
Wban I ly? ed, i biiclit William JoM 
Now dead must ley uader could stone. 

1 deyed ye 9 of ber« 1403L 



Hk jtoet Don. Johan. RMtall^JM oppidi qui duxit AHciaii filiam RenricI TRtittytig it 
FeDywtc-Hall« hie etiam sepuli' in cujus anim' — Benedictio yits tttemicf. Mortuua fuU 
Johan. die 27 Aug. 1392 ; ei Alicia 6 die Feb. 1398.* 



Here lyeth the bodie of 6ir William Fresciyal of Doncaster, the aon of John Fresci? al encuyar 

who of vil. of Helfeld, who desacysed ye 8 Febru. 1410. On whose touie Mary hafe 

mercli^ 



Here lyeth Thomas Sampson, butcher, of Mb phtce, who departed fro. this life the &8 Jun. 
1512. O Jesu4» mercie Lady Help. 

prey for me to Y ergyues aon 
As I h^e for.many don. 



Hie jacet 
Timothens Doloy, olim Senrus hujus Ecoksise, nuno Senrns Mortis et Immortalitatis .... 



Qtt. totam yiam f . . . mu'tos panperes bene volout . • pose ateaen mortuus est Jan . . die 
Anno 13 . . • 



Q p^ejf Csr the aoMl%Af GsthMiMy* wife of RIeiMffd Smyth, who depiort«tf tfays LiF yt 19 
of 1402. 



Uo4sr4iV<^l<)^*^^^^'bi*>ted-Si'R<>(^^*t'. . . • y« oneleysonneofBlr Rob.Water- 
tMft by^ J^ifailhifl wyfe^ys daiight^of John Gamstone of Sandal, Escuyar, who dyed young at 
thys towne. On whose soule Jesus have mercy, and bring to joy everlastey nge. He deyd ye 
1« Aug. 1475. 

* The Rastals, it would appear by some pedigrees in the British Museum, were a rery considerable family, and resi- 
dent chiefly in this town and neighbourhood. I»4lie'ieis:ft ef HemyYill., we find, that a Jane Rastal, wife of Hugh 
1. M 
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^^ There lyeth the bodies also in this church, of John de Barr, Sir Thomas de 
Barr; Sir Thomas Ellicar; Sir James Bosvil; John Gregson, gent.; Roger Penevil>* 
esq. ; Robert St. Paul, esq- ; Hugh VYilloughby, &c. &c."* 

Here lyelh ye bodie of Sir James Donbrey of York, who deyed the 16 yr. of Kiog Edward III. 
On whose soiile hafe nierci» God graiit, who of christen hope tad charitie left to the pylgrymea^ 
gafe to pour pepelj adorned thys chirch ; ^partyed to Hevyne: 

To whych brynge us alle to Hee, 
Tat shed his blode on the rode Tree. 



Here lyeth ye bodie of ... . Fitz-John of this towne alderman, who gafe up his soule to 
God ye 29 of Jan. 1330. 

Here leyeth the bodie of Johnathan Bardneyilie> Knt, who marryed Joha. ye dr. of Robert 
Perkyer, of Wakefyld, and by her had 13 Children^ alle prospearynge ; who gafe up the Goste 
ye 10 October uccccix. On whos soule God haf merci and pytU Amen. 



Hie jacet Robert. Bardolf (filius Johannis Bardolf ) sumptus, qui de charitate ejus reliquit 
pbst'ac decern marcas ad eternum pro pauperes servos hujus oppidL Sepultus fuit 2<lodie Mali 
an'o Mccccuix. 



Hie jacet post mut. Alicia Rud • . tumulata qui dummodo vixit semper cum Vlro certavit • , 
llDgUOB % • 



Alle you yat gang yis way 
Of merci & pitti for me prey 
Who formerly was flesh & bone 
Tho' now ley under yis could ston 
When life I hight Robert Bramley 
Now is what yow musten bee 
I deyd Decembre ye 28, 1489. 



Of your Pitti prey for ye soule of John Eltycar of yf« Toun cordweyner & Isabel bys wif ft 
John and Isabel hys tow children, who deyd by Wat . . the 6 Jan. 1490.t 

Rasta1,Ei9.» of DoBcaster»was interred in the ohurchof Hslfleld ; and In the 7th King John, Richard Rastal pawned 
to th€ monks of BIytii, all bis landd iu VYolibwayta, for the term of sixty yeara» for twenty marks.— laiwd. MSS. Bih. 
Barl.No.SOi. 

*" l\ is sornewbat doubtful to wliicb of the two churches the last seTefi monumental inscriptions and notices pertain. 
Both before and ai\er them, the words, " in St. George's ohuroh," occur; and none of them are in the list of testa- 
mentary burials preserved, or rather collected by Torr. 

f They were probably drowned. 
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O prej of jrour merci and pytti for me Henri .... Tyn of thb towne clerks who deyed y* 
11 ... . berl490. 



Yf gud turn dun, giid turn require 

Then prey for me Robert Ellens Escnyer 

Who when 1 was 30 Wynters & one 

Was Alderman of yw toune 

And hafiDg lifed full longe 

Now ley under yl» ston 

I deyd ye 11 of April Anno 1403. 



Under thys ston leyeth berryed ye bodie of John Savy of Doncaster Knt. who marryd Maud' 
ye douter of John Harot Escuyer of Thorpe, who deyd ye 19 die Jan. 14 . . • 

In the southern chancel, or side-chapel, and adjoining the southern wail, is a 
ponderous altar monument, whereon, at a former period, were fastened several brass, 
plates, all of which, lilie too many others, have wholly disappeared. On the side 
and end bearers, are yet legible a number of shields, bearing the following arms*. 
At each end are. 

Quarterly, one and four; arg. two bars in chief, a crescent for difference. -^ Brereton. 

Two and three; arg. a chevron between three cresrenis, gu. • • . Ipstons. 

Over all, a mullet for dilierence, impaling fjiiarteily of four . 

1st. Arg. on a bend az. three bucks* heads caboshed, or. - - Stanley. 

2d. Or, on a chief indented, az. three plates. .... Letham. 

3d. Quarterly, ar^* and gu. a label of five points. . » . . Masbby. 

4th • Arg. on a chief gu. • . . • . 

In the centre shield, on the front of the side bearer : 

Quarterly of four, the first and last grand quarters; quarterly, Brcreton and Ipstons; the 
second, qnarterty, Stanley and Letham; and the third, qtiarleHy, !^1ass£Y, and arg. a chief gu. 
each bearing their marJ&sof difference, as in the end shields. 

In the shield on the dexter side of the above ; Arg. three boars' heads^ erected and erased, sa. 
Booth; impalinL*- BaERETONand Ipstons, as above. 

In Ihe sinister, quarterly, one and four, arg. a chevron, between three cross crosslets filched 
sa. (Davenport} ; two and three, sa. a lionrampant,or, iapaUng BaeretoNj quartering Ipstonsw 
as before noted. 

Pry me erroneously supposed this stone to be comniemoratrve of one of the 
Mountncys; but Miller justly observes, that it was rearetl iu memory of Anne> 
daughter of Sir Richard Brereton, of Tatton, Knight^ by Joan, his wife,, daughter 
and coheu' of VYilliam Stanley, Esq*, by Jane,, his wife, daughter and coheir of Sir 
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Geoffrey Massey, of Tattoo^ Knight; wbicli Anne marrkid fa her first husband, 
John Booths of Burton, in the county of Lancaster, Esq.; and to her second husband. 
Sir William Davenport, of Broom-hall, Knight.* 

East of the font, is an old and mntilated tombstone, placed under a cinquefoil 
arch or canopy, low and obtusely formed'. Over this, is an horizontal cest, containing 
a quantity of human bones, together ^ith some pieces of broken ashler-stone, the 
relics, probably, of its former covering. These awful mmiumeuts of mortality, are 
now quite bare, and exposed to the view of ever; curious visitant. How, or on 
what occasion, these bones became inmates of so narrow a receptacle, it is difficult to 
surmise, as the chest is of itself by no means adapted to contain a body of that stature, 
which the bones denotie the deceased had attained- ; tberefo^re, tkey mxkfsb hafve been 
deposited there subsequently to their original inhumation. When' ftret made, might 
it not have been intended tp contain the frail remains of mortality, when the more 
fragile parts of the i^nimaa frame had^ beeome mixed wviik their mother earth f 

The t»mb is of the altar kind, and, at a ferniec period, was covered* wHb a proAt« 
stoa of brass, rudely r<eppesentative of three huma<n subjects, — a eipcinlnstattee in seme 
measure countenancing the traditional story of Pryme.^ The corners oP the stone, 
and other vacant places, have also been occupied by brass plates, bearing, most 
probably, the armorial ensigns, &c. of the person or persons itwas intended to com- 
memorate. On the upper part of the canopy, in the unoccupied portion of the face, 
are four shields. 

Qci the ^iexUKf side;-. . . a chevron^ngrailed' .... bet«i«ei»'thr60lioB«' b^iaifseres^d^. . • 

as many cinqiiefoils .... impaling .... on two bare six muilelie^ pieceed 

an annulet for difference; supported by a stag. 

On the sinister corner of thb same side ; or^ a chevron engrailed .... between three lions' 
heads erasetl .... as many cinquefoils .... supported by an unicorn. 

On the dexter shield on the north »d6; twobaffB- each charged with three 

mullets pierced. In chiefs an annuls for- diSereDce; supported by aw . . • 

On the sinister of the Mxae side^; .... two bars gemelles; sapported'by a ram. 

Corr&citly tO) appropri&ta this remain, may probably be attended with much 
difficulty; but whetiber theeonjeeture of Miller, or the traditionary tali^ of PVyme, 
be most entitled to our credit, is a matter loaded with much doubt ; but we should 

«- Harl. MSS. Nbs. 1505 and 1536, 65, Miller, {t. 82. 

f ** fn the fiotith quirei, are twe other large aUar-tomhst with ooatsof arma^bat mtbotiA ibftri|itieii«^ unAerone of 
wlficii', canopied over with H^roii;rht work of stone, are said tojie tluee sisters, who caused thia(|iMPe U> be built attbeir 
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weribe Ite prigin to the eth of the fourtdfttldrt of the chdpisl by Aobfert Strey or J5kfefe&, 
prieit, who lived in the dge of Hetify VIII., and W&s {Jt'dbably d d&sd^ndaflt of 
Theman 8trey, an eminent merchant, and lUaydf of tbdCdstei* in A. £>. iS(39. 

The windows in this part of the edifice, were highly decorated with painted glass, 
exhibiting the portraits and arms of its munificent benefactors. Most of those 
iRtefestf ng embellishments fell a prey to the sacrilegious hands oF bigotry and super- 
stition, in the era that elapsed between the reign of Henry YIII. and (tie restoration 
#f C%arlai II. In the southern window of this chapel^ were the folldWlng : 

1. IjQzenge, arg. and gu. - • - - . -> - - Fitzwilliam. 

2. Gu.a8altierarg. at^feseentiia. fordiffe^eBee -* - NvvfiL of Hornby Castle. 

3. Arg. a dieTron between Ulree trefoils sa* 

4. Arg. three martlets in bend, cottoisedi gu. 

6. Arg*. a bend between six martlets gu. ..... Furnivau 

6. Gu. on a chevron arg. three torteaax. 

7. Gu. on. a bend arg. three escallops of the first. 

8. Per fess . • • • and arg. an tenulet kt hme att. 

In this portion of the church, is a stone corhmemorative of the deteise of a Mellish 
of Doncaster, who died A. D. 1605. To the eastern wall is also attached a marble 
monument, prockiming the demise of one of the Mellishes of Blytb, descendants of 
a family of the same name formerly resident in this town. 

In the north-east corner, is a recently erected cenotaph, bearing a menborial of 
Mr. Q. Kay, who by his will, demised a eertain sum of money for charitable purposes, 
applicable to the poor of Doncast^r. He* was interred at Barnes, in the county of 
Surrey, A. D. 1807. 

The Barbour monument, placed by Pryme in the Strey, and by Miller in the 
Fled burgh-chapel, is now, like the greater part Which we hate hitherto n6ticed, 
nowhere to be seen. The former observes, ^^ And in brass, in the same qiiire, on a 
g^velstbiie) is thus engraven^ with many flourishes and fine things, not now risible:'' 

Hie jacet 

Wniiel. Barbour, quondam 

M creator honorabilis de Doncastaer^ 

Cum Isabella et Rosa nxoribus suis 

Qui Wiliielmos obiit . • die Mards 

A. B. Mceccxx; 

Cnjas a&ifflsef propeUetar Dewt. 

AftBfS. 

On an escutcheon gu. a bend between six martlets- or. 
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These were the arms of the Mountneys ; hence we should be induced to 
suppose with Miller, that the chapel of St. Nicholas is the likeliest of the two to 
coBtain the relics of the above character. The Coolces of Al verley, whose progenitors 
succeeded the Mountneys in the ownership of Wheatley^ &c.j are now the proprietors 
of that part of the sacred edifice.* 



' * AmoDgfst the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, are several pedigrees of the Bosvill family. Nos. 1416, Plat, 
and 6070, fol. 137,sheiv in uliat manner iUey became possessed of a portion of the property oI'Mr. William Barbour or 
Barber. In the latter, intimation is darkly ^iven, that some connexion existed with Emma, daug;hter and heir of John 
deVescy, of Conisbrou!>h, and wi^e of Robert Bosvill, son and heir of Arilmr, great-s^runUson of Robert, who waa' 
constable of Pontefract Castle, in the relj^a of Richard H. Probably, the lather of William Barbour was the second 
husband of the above Emma. 

The following^ pedig^ree will exiiibit the manner in which the Bosvills ofDoncaster became connected with the Bar- 
bonr of the text. .As u more (ayuurable opportunity may not occur, ue will bring down the pedigree of the Doncasfer 
branch to the time of the last visitation. 



Robert Bosvill^ son anJ heir=f=Emma, dan. and h. of John=i= 
of Arthur. Vesty, of Conisbrougli 



!in=T= 



Williaiu Barbour of J)oncasler=T= 

Isauel, wife of ^ 

Wooilrove of Bolton 
sup. Dearue. 



Cath. dr. and cob., wife 
of ... . Travers. 



T 



Alice, wife of 
. • . Morton 
of Bawtry. 



William St. Paul,=T=T.sabel, d. and li. of 

ofCampsal. Travers and Catb. Barbour 



Oath. d. and cob. of Wm. St. 
Paul, wife of Tbos. Bosvill of 
Douca^ter. 



"I 



Isabel, d. and cob. of VVm. St 
Paul, and wife of John or 
Thos. Bosvill of Conisbro'. 

T 



Agne8, d. and coh. of Wm. St. 
Patil. Ob. s. p. 



Thomas Bosvill ofDoncaster 
sou and li. Vix. l5Edw.lV, 



^ 



Isabel, wife of Thos. Anston. 
Ob. s. p. 



' Thomas Bosvill 
of Doncaster. 



T. . . . tinu. of Frescbevell of 
Oldcotcs, com. Derb. 



John Rosvill,=f=Alice, i\i\u. of 



of Doncaster. 



Walh. 



West, of 



Ellen, wife of 
Tlios. Bi;svill, 
of Uotlierham 



Jane, Hire Alice. Isabel, wife of Thomas^ Joseph, 
of ... Knngges. Richard, Hugh. 



I Anne, wife of Laurence 

Harrison, of London. 
Jano.d.of Rich. Crescy,=f=Tho. Bosvill, of Warn:s-=f=Alice, d. orThos.Yicais, 
of Holm, 1st uife. worili. Vix. 15J^5. I of Scausby, 2d wife. 

-" 1 , 



Gcrvase BosvUI, of Wanns-=pSnsan, dan. and call, of Tbos. 



worth. 
1621. 



Mi. S an. 1585^ ob. 



W.>rmley, of Hatfield^ com. 
Ebor. 



Gertrude.. 
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Adjoining the wall in the north or our Lady's chapel^ is a table tombstone, 
whereon was formerly this inscription : 

Here lyes 
Thomas Ellis, 
Late of Doncastre, Gentleman and Alderman, 
Who in honour of God, founded an Hospital in the same town for the poor. 

Called 

St Thomas' House the Apostle. 

Which Thomas dyed the xt day of the month of July, 

jk. D. HDLXII. 

On whose soule Jesu have merci. 
Amen. 
Go thou and do likewise. 

Arms. — ^Arg. on a cross sa. fire crescents. 
In the eastern window of this chapel^ were the following arms : 

Arg. a cross sa. impaling quarterly arg. and gn. a bend sa. Ai^* a cross sa. impaling quarterly 
.... and .... in one, and fourth quarter a muUeC 

In this part of the chancel are also interre«], several individuals of the Cooke, 
Bradshaw, Eyre, Nevel^ Yarbrough^ Arthur^ Ellerker, Bretwesele^ Bryan, Wombley, 
and other families. 



Mary, da.- 
of Fr&n. 
Stringer, 
of Whi»: 
ton, 1st 
wife. 



Thomas, 
JEt Id, 
aB.1666. 



:Genrase 
Bosvili, of 
Warms* 
worth. iBt. 
47, a. 166a 



^ane, da. of 
Marmadn. 
Wilson, of 
KirkDeigh- 
ton, CO. Eb. 
Esq. 



1 I I 
Susan 

Sarah 

Mary. 

All died 

young. 



Gervase, 
Mt 10, 
an. 1666. 



Barb, da.: 
ofSirFr. 
Babing. 
ton, Knt 
of Ramp- 
ton, com. 
Not 1st 
wife. 



Marmaduke 



Jane 

Eliz.diedy. 

Anne. 



,=?iTho. fio8-=pIsabel, d. Jane ^Thomas Atkinson, of 
vilJ, of of John Barton su. Humber. 

Warms- Bullock, Gertru. Died young. 
worth, c. of Nor- Susan 7AlexanderRokeby,of 
Ebo. ob. ton, com. Skyers. 

16d9. Der.Esq. Elizab. ef=Charies Copley of 

Wadworlh. 
Mary Sj=Robert Saunderson of 
Blyth, nephew to the 
Bishop or Lmcoln. . 
Margar. Died young, 



Susan,wifeofTh. 
Ashurst, of Ash- 
ur8t,inco.Lanc. 
Esq. 



Mary, v. of Ful« 
Jamba Blyth- 
man, of New- 
Lathes, CO. Eb. 
afterwards of G. 
Nevel, of Thor- 
ney, com. Nott 
Esq. 



Elizabeth, wife of 
Sir Edw. Stan- 
ley, o( Baker- 
staffe, inc. Lan. 
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In Pryme'a time, the elevated stoues^on^tuch waa placed the aliar dedicated to 
St. Mary, were still in being. On each side, were plftced the effigien of 8U Peter 
and St. Nicholas. 

In the northern extremity of the transept, is a small neat chapel, dedicated to 
St. Catharine. It was founded by John Harrington and Isabel bis wife, both of 
whom lie interred under a ^^ pritty monument in the north quire," bearing the fol- 
lowing memorial : 

Blcjacet 

Hobilis prosapi« yvTa 

Joh?e$ Harrington^ 

Scutifer idsi^niSj et Isabella preclara sua consors^ 

Hujua primarii canta/ue fundatores, 

QasB quideift l^abell^, obiit in die Set. GeoEgii* A. Dni 

H,CCCC,LXII. 

Prefatus Joh'ea obiit hip, Lucq* introivit in die NatiYitatis Yirginis Marin, 

M,cccc,Lxy. 
Cujua anima propetietur Deus. 

Such was the inscription in the days of Dodtworth. It is now wholly removed, 
and substituted by a table tombstone, on which is paraphrased the above epitaph. 
Qd. the tettb were the followiiig arms : ' 

1. Sa. fretty arg. a label of three points or, quartering arg. a cross flory, sa. i^ • 

[HARaiNGTONand BAlCMBSTEa. 

2. Arg. on a bend sa. three spouted jugs, with handles of the first - - Sewer. 

3. The same, impaling sa. fretty arg. a label of thr«e points or. Sewer. ^d-SARBncaroN. 
4 Sa. fretty a^. a Ub«tk of ibrte povito.^i quiM^CeBOt; aig« i^ cnvis. flory b«i .^ .. 

In the window immedihtely over the tomb^i were depicted fourteeft huMan fig«re» 
on their knees* The window \% di^Yided totq aeven bays, by stone muUions. In th^e^ 
centre compartment was a knight of the Harringtons^ covered withi a cei^fef mmsmf^ 
exhibiting^ sa. fretty arg. a label of three points^or. He was in a kneeltkig postiir^ 
By Wfia was hi& wife also on her knees ; on her breast-plate were depioted, arg*. ott a 
bend sa. three spouted Jti^s^ with handles of the first. Over the^n was inscribed as 
follows : 

In the adjoinin^r et^mfmrtnent, on the dexter side, a knight on his knees, bearing 
Harrington's coat ot" ^irjs^ vith arg. a saltier gu. (Newl of Hornby J his wife 
having the latter coat (Wer them, 
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^ toifr^ fst]^ m(U mi^tf of Soj^n l^nn jstotr. 

I» the bay mIjoMd^ tfae middlie^ Hgbt^ ^n* the sinisfer side, was the figure of a 
imm, having on his breast-plfeiie^ the arm» of Stewer, and over him^ 

^tajsi St Cor f^t souls of Xtft^rli i^t^tv atHt Stoant ^to toifr^ fatfttt 

Id the aeeond oompartment Ttom the middle one, on the dexter side, were a man 
and i^is wifb, kneeling* On his breast, were the arms of Sewer, and over him. 



UU^tti JNteer anH 9iat^vint 



In the corresponding light, on the stnisterwde, a Harrington, kneeling ; his wife 
having on her breast, three nnlk-piggins* Over them. 



Samtn Ittaninfi^im mn Bonnt fj^a iaitt 

In the compartment between the last named one and the wall, were a man and 
his wife. On his breast, were the arms of Sewer. Over them, 

^vajsi Sf Cor f^t sonis of XUtfiar^ ^ti^tt uv^i ftot^rfnt j^is inlttf 

In the third compartment, on the dexter side, were a knight and his vrife, kneeling. 
On his breast, were to be seen the arms of Harrington ; on hers^ gu. three escallops 
arg. (J)a,cre.J Over them, 

Cfjomawl&arrinBton anlf 5te toift, ftrotja: anH 

l^efr of Sto^n aCorteailv. 

This chapel is now the burying place of the Copleys of Nether-hall, whose 
anceator. Sir Richard Copley, of Batley, Knt., married for his second wife, Elizabeth, 
only daughter and heir of Jdin and Isabel Harrington, founders of the chapel in 
which they lie interred. In it are several monumental remains of the Copleys, now 
in e^i^tence ; but not a vestige of the founder's stone is anywhere to be seen.* 

* For a iiirther accoimi of this fiunily, «ee our Article, Neth«r-lia11. 
1. N 
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M PONCASTER, 

The earliest interment of the Copleys; in this chapel, which has come to our 
knowledge, is of George Copley, the fourth in descent from the founder, and eldest 
son and heir of Edward Copley, by Mar}*, daughter of Thomas Malleverer, of 
AUerton-Malleverer, in the county of York, who was interred here in A. D, 1557.* 
Subsequently to this date, several members of the Copley family have found a place 
of sepulchre here, the latest whereof was buried in A» D* 1813. 

In the southern extremity of the transept, is a small chapel, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. In this neglected depository, there have been several inhumations ; but 
whether the founder, Thomas de Fledburgh lies buried here, we have yet to learn. 
It is not, however, unreasonable to suppose, that his bones lie under the canopied 
recess in the south wall. Torr places the remains of William Cowper, Vicar of 
Doncaster, in this chapel. He expired in A. D. 1430. The deplorable condition of 
this " sanctuary of the dead," when we last visited the place, precluded the possibility 
of a nice and accurate view of the floor; we canuot say, therefore, whether any 
remains of the old tombs yet exist. The present guardians of this chapel, are not 
much alive to the preservation of the memorials of their departed friends. This 
chantry, which formerly held a place in the pious care of its worthy founder, and its 
subsequent patrons, is now a receptacle for filth, a depository for coals, and a corner 
destined, apparently, to be the repository of ** sacred lumber," which hides from the 
face of day, the hallowed vestiges of departed worth. 

Attached to the arch, north of the communion-table : 

Here lyeth interred, the body of John Ellerker,''^ Alderman, the 3d son of Ralph Ellerker, of 
Yolton in this county, Esq. and of Jane the daughter of John Constable of Laoenby in C leave- 
land, Esq. who died April 10, Ao. Dom. 1701, Mi. 83. And also Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of Mr. Peter Short of this Towne. She died the 9 June, 1763, Ml. 86 yrs. 

The monument, however^ ^hich has attracted the attention of the curious^ more 
than any other, is placed on the north side of the north-west column, which assists 
to support the weight of the tower. It is generally called ** Robin's of Doncaster," 
is of the altar kind, and in a fine state of preservation ; but it is probable, that the 
one now in being is not the original. 

* The £l1erker family is both of note and antiquity, and was seated orii^itially at a place of the same name, to this 
cmmty. In tlie 2l8t Henry VI 1 1., Ralph EHerker, sen., Knt., was sheriff of Yorkshire ; so also, in the 6th Philip and 
H«ry, Rnlpli, the immetliate ancestor of the subject of the above memorial, resided at Yojton, and died in Aui|^ust, 1639« 
He married Jane, dau«fhter of John Constable, son and heir of John Constable, of Dromondby. In Duif dale's pedig^rea 
<if this family, he is called the second son of Ralph, ond was then aged forty -seven years. His brother, Thomas, also 

resided at Doncaster, and died in 1643. He married Anne, daughter of Arnr»ytage, of Doncaster, and widoi^ 

of the Petf r Short of the monument. His son, Francis, wss a mercer and citizen of London. The issue of John was 
« son and heir, named Thomas, whose posterity resided here, until a very recent date. Several of them lie under tb» 
«rdi, lead in ji; into the chapel of St. Catl^rine. 
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J 
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: Byrkes : 


Who : in : thk 


: world 


: did : Reygn : 


Three : ikore : 


Yeart : 


and : Seamen : 


And : yet : 


Lyved : 


not : one : 



9Avd : X : 1«1X : p»q : I : l«qi : ia«d« : j : jiiqx 



Something in imitation of this singular epitaph is preserved in Camden's Bemaini, 
where a number of others, equally eccentric^ may be found.* 

Of the subject of the above memorial, we find no other mention, than that hm 
was mayor of Doncastpr, in the years 1569, 1573, and 1577, and that he gave 
Rossington wood to the public. 

Near to the above, lie interred several individuals of the Childers fkmily. Tkey 
built the mansion of Car-house and continued to reside at it until a comparatively; 
recent date. The oldest memorial is as follows : 

Hie jacet 
Corpus Thorns Childers de Car-house, armigeri, quf nupsit Elizabetham> fiFiam et cohceredeni 
Leonard! Thomson, armigeri, bis majorisde civitate Ebor. de qua genuit Leonard urn filinm auum 
modo superstitem. Obiit 24 die Maii, Anno Domini 1676 et aetatis su» 27. Hie fletn multo 
et lachrymis quamplurimift decenter aepuitiun fuiL Corpus abinde espeetanareiurrectioueBk 
beatissimam. 

« Camden's Remains, ed. 1614> p. 375.. 
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Near to this^ is the foUo^ing insarlption : 

Sacred to the Memory of 

Leonard Childers^ of Car-house, Esq. 

Who died Kdv. 2etli, If 48, aged 75 years. 

Ursula, his second wife, was interred near this plate. 

She died Aug. 26, 171$, 

Aged 43 years. 

Near to the organ-gallery, are deposited Ae t«ltes of 

Sarah, the wife of B. Cooke, of Doncaster, sole child of Mr. Henry Ryl^y'^ of the same place. 
She died about thet age of 48, A. D. 1647. And of Brian Cooke, of Wlkeotley, Esq. her eldest 
son : he died abouf the age of 40, A. D. 1660. And of Diana, wife of Heliry Cooke, of Wheatley, 
the fourth son of the said Sarah; and daughter of Aslhony Butter of Cdat^s in the county of 
Lincoln, Esq. : and of Brian Cooke and Jane Cooke, eldest son and dau|;hte# of the said Henry 
and Diana Cooke: and of Jane Nevile of Thorney in the county of Nottinlgham, Esq. grand- 
child of the said Sarah Cooke, by Sarah her third daughter. This was erected by Sir George 
Cooke, A. D. 16821 

There are many other monumental inscriptions^ chiefly modern; but we shall 
refrain from noticing them. 

In addition to the arms already mentioned, ther« tvere those of the Copleys of 
Nether-hall, Coolces of Wheatley, Withers of Lancaster, Yarbrough of Doncaster, 
Mellish, Turbutt, Childers, Arthur, Eyre of Grove, Bradsha^^, Eillerker, Cartwright, 
Short, Pigott, Nealj Laycock^ Cooke impaling Butler, Ashton, Raney, Vincent, 
M&whood, Flower, Gibson, Brailsford, Thwaits, Yiatt, 4&c., many of which are yet 
decipherable. 

In a small and ineligible room over the porch of this church, was formerly a well 
detected library; but which has recently been removed to the new Subscription 
Lil^ry, at the corner of St. SepulchreVgate. It was originally formed by a society 
of neighbouring gentlemen, who mutually agreed to ei^abltsh a memorial of their 
mxinificence and high sense of literature, calculated, not only to promote their own 
iildividual interests, but to afibrd posterity the means of enriching their minds with 
the lore of former ages. 

The^ collection, at present, consists of nearly four hundred volumes; amongst 
which. We recognize the works of Aristotle, Athanasius, Athenagoras, Augustine, 
Arminius^ Barrow, Burnett, Beza, Bede, Chillingwortti, Chrysostom^ Clark^ Cle- 
ment, €oke^ Calvin, St. Cyprian, Calmet^ Collyer,.CtenienS)DenHirtbenesy Drake, 
Dugdale, fiehard^ Erasmus, Eosebius, Fiddes, Ftrller, GibMny Goodwin, Herodotus, 
Homer, Hooke, Ignatius, Josephus, Isocrates, Julian, Justin Martyr, Lactantius,. 
Laud, Lowth, Locke^i Marcua Antoninus^ Milton, Montfaucon, Origen, Parker,^ 
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Plutarch, Pdlter, Pridda4x, Pococke, Puffenrfdfff, Raleigh^ RaplH, TLkyf, RoUin, 
Ru«hworth, Salltffet, Sfcblfti S^tftta; Sherlock; Sftickfeouse, i^/illingjfeet, Suetonius, 
Spelman, T&citus, LepsTiis, TertuUian, Thomas Aquinas, Tullyj TiUotsQn, Water- 
land, Valerius^ Watson, &c.* It is to be wished, that every church, chapel, and 
town in the kingdom, were srmllbrly furnished, aifd thdt a library, Vik^ the ^lebe, 
the tithe, &c. were an indispensable appendage, to which the public, under certain 

The religious establishments, denominated chantries, or endowed chapels, 
ibtiiiddd Ibt the purpose of masi^^&c^ being perforttifed therein at steli^d periddi, were 
t^brftbly ti6merM€l in this towii. Willis ntithes ten, and the teStairiettfaty httfmU 6^ 
Torr add tt) thdt number, aiidther dedicated to St: Lttiifence, wherein, iri A. I>. liSb, 
Thomas Wentworth, Esq. was interred. In this number, it is probable, some 
foundations, not truly bearing that character^ were iricluded. Of their first ihsti-' 
lution, but few ifnemorials hav€ reached oiTr time. The one dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, placed in the southern extreme 6f the transept of St. George's church, 
was founded by Thomas de Fledburgh, chaplain, in A* D. 1323. The original 
^ffdowtli^K^t consisted of one messuage, atod twelve acres of land situate in the fields 
of Doncaster, of the annual rent of thirty shillings, for the ^^ sustention of a certain 
chaplain, daily to celebrate mass for ever in the said church, at the altar of St* 
Nicholas, for the souls of himself, of Roger his father, and Margaret his mother, 
and of Peter de Fledburgh, and all the faithful departed, which said ordination was ' 
confirmed by William, Archbishop of York, on the 15th Kal. Feb. 1329.'* In the 
12th Edward IL, pffepafatdrj^ to this step,' he ** finem fecit cum R. p' quidraginta 
solid' pro licenc' dandi et assign' laicum feodum in Dancastro, ad man' mort' 
h'end', &c. ;"t a measure which all were obliged to pursue, before they could legally 
invest such institutions with any portion of property whatever. From the return 
made by Robert, Archbishop of York, who was authorized by the commissioners ta 
suf^vey this pari of his diocese, it would appear to have been, on its dissolution, worth 
£d. lis. id. per annum j of which William Howson was then incumbent. In 1653,, 
he eir^oyed a pension out of the revenues thereof, amounting to one hundred shillings* 

A CATALOGUE OF THE PRIESTS OF THE FLEDBURGH CHANTRY. 

Terlip. luMt. Cantor. •* Pat. Vac. 

. «..•.»•••.. Joh. Plumer^ cap. «•»•....• ...» <.».. Hort. 

Ult Jul* 1349 . • . Joh. Makesburgh, cap Com. Don. Yill^^ . . Mort 

21 Dec. 1369 . . . WillieL Hextliorpe, pbr Hen. de Wesliby . . . Resign 

4 Nov. 1400 . • • WillieL Hexthofpe, pbr Ideai 

n .......... . Joh. de Cudftorthe .•... .«. ^ . . Mort. 

* Id Miller^B Hi«t. of Doncatter, » ai^ iinperiect catalogue of thfr works in this, csllectioii. DugdaJe's llfon. Atag^ 
k is to be feared, is lost. 

\ Abbr. Kotu. Grig. 12 Edw, 1(. and the vrrita of In^uis.. ad q^iiod damoUm, 11 Edvr. II. No. 86.. 
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Temp.ItuU Cant Pai. Wae. 

12 Junii, 1493 . . . Williel. Moseley, cap Major VLL Done, et 

ecclea. Hort 

11 April. 1513 • • . Thorn. Johnson, cap. Haj. et Com. Vill. de 

Don. Reaig. 

12 Oct 1524 . . . Williel. Howeon, pbr. Idem 

Concerning the other chantries in the church of St George, the aforesaid Bobert 
made the following report : 

'^ The chantry of St. Katharine, founded in the northern end of the transept, by 
John Harrington, Esq. and Isabel his wife, was of the annual value of £8. 14«, 6dL 
whereof Kobert Marsham was priest. In 1SS3, he eiyoyed a pension of £6. 

^< The chantry of St. John the Evangelist, founded in the southern choir by 
Robert Strey, priest, was of the annual value of £6. Ss. Of this institution Robert 
Robynson was incumbent, and was dismissed with a pension of 100^. 

^' The chantry of our Lady, within the said church, was valued annually at 
£l. 10«. Id.* The functions of this trust were exercised, on its dissolution, by 
William Palmer, who had allowed him a pension of IOO«."t 

Amongst the manuscripts in the Harleian Library, No. 606, is an account of the 
manner in which the property belonging to the institutions under our notice was 
disposed of; mucli of which, we observe, fell into the power of Thomas Ellis, the 
bountiful founder of St. Thomas's Hospital, in St. Sepulchre's-gate. The particulars 
are given by Miller .J 

The other establishments of a similar character, adverted to by Willis and Torr, 
are not so easily identified. The one dedicated to St. James, is probably no other 
than the hospital which bore the same name, formerly standing where St. James' 
laith is now placed, which in Pryme's time, was a heap of ruins. Tanner tells us, 
that this hospital was founded in the beginning of the reign of Henry UL, and had, 
'^ before the general suppression, degenerated into a free chapel, with a chantry in 
it ;''^ but whether the chantry was committed to the care of the same patron, we are 
wholly uninformed. Of the chapel of St. James, Roger Clerkson was priest. The 
hospital of St. Nicholas, also, it is not improbable, underwent the same fate ; for we 
are informed by Willis, that, exclusively of the one dedicated to that saint by Thomaa 
de Fledburgh, already noticed, there was another under the guardianship of the same 

« Stevens' ed. Diigd. Mon. Angr. vol. ii. p. 68. ^f Willis's Abbeys, Vol. ii. p* 291. 
X Hist. DoDcaster, p. 63. § Not. Mon. p. 684, 
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patron, the incumbency of livhich was in the possession of John Heyworth, who in 
the first year of Queen Mary, enjoyed a pension of one hundred shillings. The 
remaining four seem attended by greater difficulties than the two last named. St. 
Laurence's^ we are told by the testament of Thomas Wentworth, was placed within 
the walls of St. George; and Pryme says^ that ^^ in the middle almost of Potteric* 
car, beyond Doncaster^ upon a small hill, nearly invisible by reason of the morass 
round about it, are the ruins of a stately chapel dedicated to St. John : it is likely, 
that it was cither some great hermitage, or little monastery, nunnery, or priory.*'* In 
supposing this to be the establishment or free chapel of St. John the Baptist, the 
duties whereof were performed by Roger Smith, ere its suppression, we may, probably, 
not be far wide of the fact. Satisfactorily to identify the other two, or even to offer 
a conjecture founded on strong evidence, is beyond our power. Pryme, it is true, 
names the existence of some other religious ediKces, one whereof was situate north 
of the Mill-bridge, and another opposite to the old cross in Hall-gate. In supposing, 
however, that all the hospitals in Doncaster, and its immediate neighbourhood, had 
been converted, before the age of Edward VI., into free chapels, may be assuming too 
much ; but we find none of them falling in the general wreck that took place in the 
former reign ; hence we may probably be pardoned in ascribing to these two the 
remaining names of the Pilkington and the Holy-cross chapels. Of the former, Wm. 
Swarne ,was priest; and of the latter, John Spinke; Swante having £6. allowed him 
as a pension, and Spinke, £4. 10s. 3d. The name of that in Hall-gate, would be 
aptly suggested by its vicinity to the venerable old cross of Otto de Tilly. 

Before the conquest of England, by William, Duke of Kormandy, the advowson 
of the parochial church and its dependencies, was undoubtedly vested in the hands 
of its Saxon owners, the Fossards, or their superior lord, Harold, Earl of Northumber- 
land ; and on its becoming an appendage to the crown, by virtue of the conquest, 
it was given by William, with the manor, &c. of Hexthorpe, to Robert, Earl of 
Mortaign, whose subinfeoffed tenant, Nigel Fossard, in the year 1100, gave, inter alia^ 
^^ Ecclesiam de Doncastre et quicquid ei pertinet, et sexdecim mansuras^ terrae in 
eadem villa, et unam carucatam terr® in Kinermundeshale, et decem bovatas ad 
moras, &c. i. carucata* terr® in Wermeswricha, et in Cottyngwyth duas carucatas. 
Et ecclesiam de Hoton, et unam carucatam terree in Thorutuna, tres carucatas terras, 

* Prjrme's M9. Hist of Doncaster before cited. 

t " Afansnras'* is, by Torr, here renifered houses ; but itecoonexion with** terroB," (<* sexdecim mansaras terras iu 
eadem TiUa," would authorize a supposition, that Torr has not given to it its full import. ** Mansura" is a term used 
by oar old lawyers, to designate a countryman's house ; but the grammatical construction of that portion of the document 
would induce us, either to give to each house a measure of land, or suppose that ** mansuras teme*' has been miswritten, 
4md that it ought to have stood thus: ** sexdecim masuras terre incadem villa;'' **iiiasnra term" being an ancient 
Isrm Sk a qoantity oflandp coosiating of about four •jgaagi. 
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et ecclesiam de Qs^ynetun, et unam carucafani terrs et decimas suas, et^n DoB«astpa 
Qt circa Dpncnstrviqii decim^m suais^ et in CarthQrpe quatuor carucatas ierree/^^'to 
the abbey of St. M^^y at l^prk* 

Subsequently^ however, vU., in the siecoDd year, of King John^ some questren 
seems to have arisen as to the right of the advowson of this church being lodged in 
the hands of the abbot and convent of St. Mary at York, when ^> Robert' de Turn- 
ham petit versus abb'em de Ebor' advocac'em ecclesie de Donecastr' cum p'tin' ut 
ilia' que ei et uxori eg' habet descendere de jure Boberti Fossard p'avi uxoris sue 
unde ipse Robert' fuit seisit' tempore Henr' R. avi ut de jure et qui Robert' p'd'co 
Hen' Regi tota' villa' de Donecastr' cum advocacio'e p'd'ce ecclesie et cum omnibus 
aliis p'tin' invadiavit p'dOOmarc. argenti quas idem Robert' de Turnham solvit D'no 
Regi, ut dicit, qui ei reddidit villa' ilia' de Donecastr' utjus uxoris sue cum omnibus 
p'tin. 

^^ Abbas vep' et dicit q'd ecclesia de Ehor. ilia' ecclesia' possedit et babuit a 
Coqquestu Auglie ex dono Nigelli Fossard p'avi p'd'ci Roberti cuj' Nigelli carta' 
ostendit que testatur q'd Nigell' ilia' dedit abb'ie (Je Ebor. in pura' et perpetua' 
eleemosina' et ostendit carta' confirmac'nis Will' Fossard filii p'd'ci Roberti que 
coniirmat donac'nem p'd'ci Nigelli quam fecit de p'd'ca eccl'ia dicit etiam quod 
habet cartas Henr' R. avi D'ni R. et onmium Beg' Anglie confirmantes donac'em 
Nigelli et Willielijai."^ It was, therefore, confirmed to the abbot and convent of 
York. Dissatisfied with this decision, however, the Turnhams, it would appear, still 
harrassed the monks by proceedings $it law, until it was confirmed to the above abbey. 

For two 'hundred ypars and upwards, it was a rectory of two medieties, served by 
two resident rectors appointed by the abbey, the head of which was the patron until 
the time of Henry. VIH. Iji A. D. 1803, Thomas Corbridge, Archbishop of York, 
confirmed the appropriation of it to the abbot and convent of St. Mary at York^ and 
then ordained a perpetual vicarage therein, and that the vicar should^ have for his 
support five marks sterling, paid him quarterly by the said religious. And also, 
th^t he should have those houses, and the whole place, which Roger de Doncaster, 
rector of the one mediety of the said church, while he lived, and which John de 
Roderham at present hath. Also he shall have one penny for every funeral at the 
present offered, and whatsoever shall be beques^thed to him out of the devotions of 
the faithful ; and shall have his vigils for his labour, and the peiiny wMch is usually 
brought to the church door upon nuptials. And also, shfiU pay no tithes for his 
own proi)er cattle, and shall bear the fourth part of all burthens, ordinary and extra- 

* Ougd. Mod. Aug. torn. i. p. 388. f Plac. apud Ebor. Sci. Micb. 2do R. Joh'nis. . 
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#Mi#ajpy^ and HbM abbot ami couyent tbe otker three parts ; alt* of which wete con- 
ftrmed by the dean nod chapter of York, 7 Kal. Julii, A. D. iS2D. * ' «. . 

On the 30th December, in the same year, VTtUiam de Melton, Archbishop of 
York, confirmed the above ordination, and decreed further, that the said abbot and 
Qonvent shouhl distribute out of this their church, 4^c. ten marks sterling per anittim, 
amongst the poor of the pari»ih of Doncaster, or corn to the value thereof by view 
of some of the laithful parishioners. He also ordained, that William de Staines, then 
rector of the mediety of the said church, should have the annual pension of eight 
miarks paid him while he lived, by the abbot and convent of the aforesaid abbey of 
St. Mary. 

A dispute having arisen relative to the repairs of the chancel of the church, 
between the abbot aifd convent ami the vicar, on the l&Ak Oc4M>ber, A. D. 1434, the 
composition was conlirmed, which was agfeed upon by tthe parties, via^, that the vicar 
should be bound to that duty in perpetuity, and the said religious should be obliged 
to find ap4 sustain the wax ciindles burning about the great altar, (which, previously 
to this agreemeoi, the vicar found,) so that the burden of findifig them did not 
exceed the sum of thirteen shillings and four pence per annum.* 

On the dissolution of monastic property in the rc^n of Henry Till., the abbey 
of St. Mary, and its immense property, fell into the ha.nds of the crown ; when, in 
the thirty-sixtli year of that king's reign, the rectory of Doncaster, &c. was granted 
to Archbishop Holgate,and his successors in the see of York, in part of compensation 
for the many valuable manors, &c. of which that Archbishopric was deprived.t '^ By 
a lease of the rectory, granted to Robert, Earl of Kingston, by Archbishop Neile, 
the sum of £6 ISsAd. per annum was added to the vicar's stipend, out of the rectorial 
profits for his better maintenance; and by a second lease, granted to Lady Grace 
Pierpoint, by Archbishop Dolben. About the year 168S, the vicarage was further 
augnijenfed out of the rectory, by the addition of £S0 p^ annuffk. Sine? which 
period, the vicarial stipend has received no increase whatever; the present stipend 
being only £66 per annum. No tithes, glebe, or Baster-oflTerings, are annexed to 
the vicarage of Doncaster ; and the rectory," which was lately the property of Miss 
Sharp, a descendant in a direct line, from Dr. Sharp, Archbishop oS York^ i^ worth 
from £ 1,000 to £2,000jp^r amimm.X Recently, the interest in the lectopial property 
of this place, which has been so long vested in the hands of the representatives of 
Dr. Sharp, has been carried by marriage to J. L. Baker, of Longford House, near 
Gloucester, Esq., who, some few years ago, disposed of it to Sir Francb Wood, Sir 
William B.Cooke, Ac. 

* Torr'i Arcbdeaconry, fol. 038. f Drake, p. 452. The alienated manon exceeded sixty. 

X Miller's Don. p. 87. 
1. O 
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The following extract, made from the taxation of Pope Nicholas, leyied upon the 
temporal and spiritual goods of this church, in or about A. D. 1292^ will shew in 
what state the revenues of this establishment then was : — 

£ s. 4. 

Eccle'ia de Doncastr* diviser est pars que fuit Bogonis^ p't pens* in eadem - 43 6 9t 

Pensio abb'is b'e Maris Ebor' in Eccl'ia de DoDcastr* videPt in p'te que fuit 
Bogonis - - - - - - - . -500 

Peas' ejusdem alib'is in p'te que fuit Rog*! in eadem EccPia - - - 5 0^ 

It is a living in charge, valued in the King^s books at £32 198. 2d. ; yearly tenths 
£3 68. lid. ; procur. 78. Qd. ; subs. £2 18«. 

A CLOSE CATALOGUE OF THE RECTORS OF ONE MEDIETY OF THE CHURCH 
OF DONCASTER, FROM TORR'SMS. IN POSS. DEC. ET CAP. EBOR. 

Temp. InH. RecU un. Med. Pat, Vac 

Non. Dec. 1261 - Radul. de Nucon, cl. - - - Abb. et Con. Sancte 

MariflB Ebor. - - 

Adam de Hereford ... Idem. - - - 

Kal. April. 1313 - Johanoes de Gyllyng - - - Idem. - - - Mort 
KaJ. Julii^ 1318 - - Williel. de Staines, pbr. cui pensio 

80 marc. A. D. 1320. Idem. - - - 

Red. al. Med. 

Rogerus de Doncastr* - - - Idem. 

2d Kal. Maii> 1302 Johannes de RoUierham, Subd. - Idem. - - - 

Ficars of Doncasier. 

4 Id. Mar. 1320 - Walter de Thornton, pbr. - - Abb. et con. Ebor. MorU 

17 JuQii 1358 - Will. fil. Thome fil. Elene de Ap- 

peiby, cap. ... - Idem - .- - Mort 

5 Ociob. 1360 . Robert Murrays, cap. . - - Idem ... Res. p. Ece. 

Ebor, 

18 Mar. 1361 - - Job. de Gysboume ... Idem 

. Alana Ra8yn§ ... - Idem - - - Mort. 

8 Jan. 1396 - - - Will. Farnedall vei Fanale, pbr. * Idem - - - Resig. 
Ult. Aug. 1403 - . Will. Cowper, pbr.|| - - - Idem - - - Mort 

19 Junii 1430 - - Job. Selow, pbr. Dec. B. - - - Idem 



* In some copies, Hugonis. 

t Taz'a eccl. P. Nichol. lY, p. 299. X Ibid, p. 333. Miller gives the result of this imposition somewhat iSMenmi, 

§ He is the first that appears amongst the testamenUry burials of Torr,«nd was interred in the church, A.D. IJM. 

II llis remains lie interred in St Nicholas's choir. 
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Temp. In$L 


Vic. 






Pat. 




Fac. 


6 Jtilii, 1430 - 


- Job. Fytbian 


- 


- Abb. et Con. 


Ebor. 


Mort. 


29 Sep. 1450 . 


- Rich. Wymarks al. BIyth 


- 


- Idem 


- 


- 


Mort 


27 Mali, 1460 - 


- Johannes Bokebv, pbr.* 


- 


- Idem 


. 


- 


Mort 


2 Dec. 1471 - 


- Tho. Pesson, vel Peresone, 


Dec. Dr. Idem 


• 


. 


Resig. 


17 Jan. 1484 - 


. John Weller. S. T. P. . 


. 


- Idem 


. 


• 






John Button D. Gr. Nig. Pon. Ep 


ur. Idem 


- 


. 


Pro resig. p. 














Eccl. Eb. 


23Septemb. 1511 


- Will. Drycotte - 


- 


- Idem 


- 


- 


Resig. 


5 Oct. 1511 - - 


- Will. Burgh, Dec. Dr. - 


. 


- Idem 


-f 


- 


Resig. 


lOJiinii, 1522 - 


- Sym. Robynson, pbr.f 


- 


- Idem 


- 


- 


Mort 


13 Novemb. 1528 


- Will. Clayton, L. B. 


• 


- Idem 


. 


. 


Mort 


26 Mar. 1533 - 


- Miles Colyston, cl. 


• 


- Idem 


- 


- 


Resig. 


17 Dec. 1534 - 


- Anthony Blake, M. D.J 


- 


- Idem 


. 


• 




14 Sep. 1554 - 


- Robt. Hobson, cl. 


. 


- Idem 


. 


- 


Mort 


7 Nov. 1570 - - 


- Henry Moore, l. b. 


. 


- Epis. Ebor. 


. 


. . • • • 


23 Mail, 1579 - 


- Arthur Kay, cJ. - 


- 


- Idem 


- 


- 


Mort 


2 Feb. 1613 . . 


- Xt. Jackson, cl. M. A. - 


• 


- Idem 


. 


• 




14 J unit, 1662 - 


- John Jackson, cl. 


- 


. Idem 


- 


'- 
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The religious institutions remaining to be noticed, were of an order somewhat 
different from those on which we have so long dwelt. The most noted of these was 
the White, or 

CARMELITE FRIABY.J 

By whom, or at what precise era, this establishment was first instituted, is not 
correctly ascertained. Mr. John Speed, in his Chronicle of Britain, assigns the 
foundation thereof to the joint efforts of John, Duke of Lancaster, and John Nigh- 
broder, in the 25th Edward III.; but if that was the case, its origin might probably 
be placed a few years anterior to that date ; for in the twenty-fourth year of the same 
king's reign, we find, that a John Nichbrotherer, of Eyam, in the county of Derby, 
gave to the friars of the *^ ordine b'e Marie de Monte Carmeli in Doncastr' quasdam 
terras cum pertin' ib'm.|| Mr. Burton, whom Miller professes to have followed, says, 

* Amonsfst the testamentary burials of Torr, he is said to have been interred in the church of Doncaster, in A. D. 
1475. Here, it is evident, some error as to date is prevalent. He gave ail his goods and chattels to the Monks o' 
Roch Abbey. 

f He was buried before the altar, in the high choir of St. Geotge's, in A. D. Id28. 

-*- This reverend gentleman held, at the same time, the rectory of Whiston, the livings of Rugby in Warwickshire, 
and Barnet in Middlesex, and was also vicar of St.DunsUn's-iu-the-West. — See Hunter's Hatlamshire, p. 393. 

§ So it is called by Speed and Leland ; but Burton, in the preface to his Monasticon Eboracense, denominates them 
a fraternity of Black Priarb. 

11 Ad quod Damnum Rot. 24 Edward III. The Nighbroder of Speed, and the Nichbrotherer of the inquisition here 
referred to, arc undoubtedly the same person. Qiiertf, Ts it not probable, that this inquiry was made preparatory to tbe 
foundation of this order here ? If so, the 26th Edward II f . is probably the true era of its establishment. 
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that two houses of friars, viz. one of black, and another of grey, were founded here, 
in the reign of Edward il. ; but it is manifest, that if the house of Carmelites was 
instituted by JFohn, Duke of Lancaster, and John Nighbroder, the period of its origin 
was about the year 1352, as we have before intimated.* In Leland's time, the house 
was greatly decayed, and long ere the present age, not a ve&tige could be recognized. 
Its precise site is not easy to be identified ; but it is certain, that it stood in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the premises now occupied by William Sheardown, Esq., 
Mayor. In the age of Pryme, some of the outer walls were in existence ; and it is 
more than probable, that the enclosures lately bounding the aforesaid premises, and 
their neighbours, constituted the extent of the property of the religious in that 
direction. At the termination of the eighteenth century, '^ there were good gardens 
within, and the walls encompassing the same, all on the back side, as they did before 
its dissolution." t From this direction, was an entry into tl^e priory, composed of 
large portals, over which was engraven : 






But the principal point of ingress was from the High-street. In the immediate 
vicinity of this " goodly house," was a chapel, bearing the name of St. Sepulchre, 
originally built by this fraternity. Through the centre of this appendage to the 
Carmelite establi^ment, was an entry into the town, at which a friar was always ia 
attendance, to collect alm» of the passers to and from the town ; for it was a custom, aa 
Pryme justly remarks, ^^ to build a chapel at every gate of great towns, and to makea 
passage through the chapel, and to adorn all the insicie of the chapel^gate, with 
imafces of the saints^ &c. ; but to beg of the enterers in unto the town, or the goers oot, 
to bestow something upon the poor monks of this or the other order, (for, if they were 
never so rich, they always pleaded poverty,") was not the only use to which theij 
were well adapted ; '' there was also another piece of cunning they had therein^ viz., to 
preserve the town from enemies, for, as when a town is besieged, the chief efforts are 
made against the gates thereof; or the enemy seeing that these were hallowed gates, 
-•^-sanctified entrances into the town, through and belonging to a holy chapel, which 
whosoever violated was cursed ; therefore, nobody would, in those dark times, pre- 
sume to assault a town at this point ; so that they were a great safety to those 
places that had such chapel gates.":}; On the dissolution, this gate was thrown open, 

* Miller is clearly wron^, when be names the rei^n of Henry III. as the period of their establishment here. B& 
has mistaken his authority. 

t Pry mV* MS. History of Doncaster, British Museum. | Warburton's MJSS. Lansd. Coll. No. 898. 
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and people passing to and from the town were not assailed by the importunities of 
this race of beggars. The chapel, also, was speedily afterwards converted into a 
prison ; and thus, as in some other instances, was a house of prayer converted into a 
den of thieves. The gate was in existence, it would appear, when Pryme wrote his 
observatibns on this place ; hence it is, that the street, ever since that period, has 
borne the appeUation of 8t. Sepulchre's-gate. 

It is to be lamented, that a catalogue of the priors of this house has not been 
preserved ; but this deKciency, we believe, is not conKned to this institution. On its 
dissolution in the reign of Henry YIIL, Lawrence, eldest son of Edward Cooke, 
Esq., Mayor of Doncaster in the years 1504, 5, 6, 7, and 8, was prior; who, with six 
brethren, was summoned to surrender up the house and its appurtenances to George 
La^vson, Richard Belasis, &c., the King's commissioners, who, in a letter to Crom- 
well, dated December 1 5, A. D. 1 537, observe, *^ We have q wyetly taken the surrender, 
and dessolved the monastries of Wyeresope, Monkbreton, 8t. Andrew's in Yorke, 
Bylande, Ryvalle, Kirksum, and Ellerton. The freyers att Tykhill, Doncaster, 

Pontefract, and the city of Yorke, where we p'ceived no murmers or in any 

whay, but were thankfully received."* This, it must not be forgotten, is one of the 
many instances wherein the reports of the visitors have been brought to the touchstone 
of truth, and, much to their disgrace, found miserably wanting in veracity ; for, it is a 
well known fact, that Cooke, the last Carmelite prior of this house, in a manly and 
consistent manner, worthy of a more general imitation, courageously opposed the 
sacrilegious overtures of those unprincipled dealers in sacred property, and unde- 
servedly suffered on the scaffold at Tyburn, on the 4th of August, 1640. f 

Within the walls of the church of this convent, were interred the remains of several 
persons eminent in character. Torr's list of testamentary burials, though an invaluable 
document, is on this, and some other occasions, not only very incomplete, but inaccurate. 
Leiand observes, that under a ^' goodlie tumbe of white marble laid buryed a countiss 
of Westmoreland, whos name as one told me was Margaret Cobham. The ima^e of 
the tumbe bee now translatid ynto St. George's chirch, and by it as the curnet is made^ 
she shod be a duchess.";}; Sir Hugh Hastings, of Fenwick Hall, whose descendants 

* Dods. Coll. Vol. xx?i, No. 4168. Bibl. Bodl. 

f Gold was offered to the Prior, and a iietiKion of £49 per annum; but be refused the bribe with indiif nation. The 
monks had fi?e and six pounds each assijrned to tbein. — Cooke's Cull. Willes's Ablie^'S, ?ol. ii, and Cole's M2S8. 
No. 5S28. 

It was in this priory, most likely, that Kinjor Henry VII. attended the celebration of hit;h mass, and aAerwards. 
beard a sermon in the parish cliurcli. — Leiand i CdII. Vol. iv. p. 1*^6. 

On the21st day of September, 36 Henry VI 11., the site of this priory, with much other pro|)erty here and elyewhera, 
was '^ranted to Henry Clydereiix and his partici|}ants, and is now the property of ^illia in Sheardown, Esq., Mayor.— 
Oritrinal. 36 Hen. VI J J. B.M. No. 6366. 

I Leland's Itinerary before cited. This tomb is doi» nowhere to be seen, neither does Doosworlh mention it. 
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for several generations owned that manor, was also interred here in 1370, Lord 
Willou<2;hby and Elizabeth his relic were likewise here entombed ; as also were John 
de Marr,* John Sutton, a Carmelite friar,t and, probably, John CoUey.J To these 
Torr adds Nicholas Landgar, rector of the church of Briseley, in Norwich diocese, 
who died in 1381 ;§ Roger de Barkewell, rector of Bromfield, in 1386 ; Ellen Lycester, 
before the altar of the Virgin Mary, in 1A66; William Lycester^ in 1449; and li^iza- 
beth Amyas, of High Melton^ before the image of St. Mary. 

GREY FRIARS. 

According to Tanner, the house of Grey Friars was founded sometime prior to the 
year 131 6; but by whom, does not seem to be correctly known. In the 9th Edward IL 
the monks obtained leave to enlarge their dwelling, through the munificence, it would 
appear, of Peter de Maulay the Fifih.[| The site of this house is not fully agreed 
on ; but it is more than probable, that the area now occupied by the Infirmary was 
the seat of this establishment. Pry me, however, thinks otherwise, and says, that the 
house of Black or Dominican Friars was there situated. In this, however, we presume 
he is mistaken ; and it is evidently apparent, that a complete confusion reigns amongst 
the casual and transient visitors of this establishment, during the latter part of its 
existence. Leland, as the read.^r will remember, places the Franciscan friary north 
of the bridge called Friar's Bridge. 

This institution, ere the dissolution, had attained to a tolerable degree of eminence. 
Within its enclosures were a commodious church, a place of sepulchre, and a chapter 
house, in the interior of which latter place, on the 16th of August, 1478, was held a 
conference, convened by Richard Redman, commissary-general, for the purpose of 
examining into the conduct of some refractory canons of the house of Premonstra- 

* John Je Marr «ras born at Marr, a Tillaore near Doncaster, where he was brought up in learning. He was of the 
order of Carmetit<r8, and was buried at Doncaster in 1407. — See our article Marr, 

f John 8utton was a friarof the Carmelite order, and resident in the house at Doncaster. He was born in Yorkshire, 
was a doctor in divinity in Oxford, and the twenty -seventh provincial of this order in England, which office he held 
with creilil and ability for three years. He wrote, amongst other things, ** Ordinary Questions," and ** Uuodlibets," 
and died and was buried in this house in A. D. 1473. 8ee Stevens's Add. Vol. ii. p. 173, and Fuller, p. 272. 

X John Colley, a Carmelite friar in this house, was a character of great eminence. Leland is the principal person 
that couimendR him ; which he does from a view of the productions of his pen. He wrote many excellent treatises, 
amongst which are enumerated, a piece ** On the Passion oi Christ;" " The Praises of the Apostles;" ** Sermons 
and l^pistles," &c. He flourished in the middle of the fiAeenth <?entury.— Stevens's Add. vol.ii. p. 171. Other emi- 
nent men were also eilucated and flourinhed in this convent, amongst whom was Henry Parker, D. D., who died In 
the latter end of the reign of Henry V. — See Fuller's Worthies. 

§ Here some error, it would s^m, has been committed. Torr says that be " gave &c. his body to be buried in the 
church of the Friars Dominicans in Doncaster." The Dominican Friars were Black Friars ; therefore, either Torr is 
misiaken, or a house of Black Friars had existence in Doncaster, to which cemetery this inhumation ought to be trans- 
/erred.^See Torr. MSS. pen. Dec. et Cap. £bor. 

II Inquis. ad quod Damnum, 9 £dw. If. No. II. Patent. Rota. p. I. m. 8. 
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tensians at Beauchief, in the county of Derby, (an establishment dependent upon the 
house at Welbeck,) and to inquire why the greater sentence of excommunication, 
denounced against them, ^' for their increasing rebellion and contumacy, should not 
be enforced ;^' and at the same time, he ordered the abbots of Welbeck and Dale^ 
citers of the obstinate monks before alluded to, to require the presence of Robert 
Stavely, canon of Welbeck, in order that he might there exhibit certain letters written 
by the said Redman, to see that they were not forged.* The particular crime for 
which these canons were first cited before the Commissary-General at Tichfield, does 
not appear to be known by Pegge ; but it is manifest, that the admonition they had 
there received had not the desired effect in reducing them to obedience; their assembly 
at Doncaster, therefore, was most probably either for the purpose of enforcing their 
former threats, or bringing them to subjection by more efficient means. Pryme, who 
was somewhat credulous, says that be observed the relics of a religious house in 
Doncaster, in the ruins of which he saw the entrance of a private subterraneous pas- 
sage, which had its direction under the river, and extended a distance of from two to 
three miles."[' We mention this, with a view to lessen the folly so generally prevalent 
amongst the unthinking part of mankind relative to those under-ground passages. 
There is scarcely a ruin, either of a castellated or monastic character, that has not, 
according to common report, a subterranean communication with some of its neigh- 
bouring institutions, through the medium of which an illicit intercourse has been 
maintained ; and even Pryme was so weak as to believe that the one here, or that at 
the Carmelites, was connected with a neighbouring abbey, or some such establish- 
ment. Probably, the chaste nuns of Wallingwells were occasionally visited by the 
holy friars of Doncaster ; but ^^ Humanum est errare.^^ 

On its dissolution, in the reign of Henry VIII., Thomas Kirkham or Kirkman, 
S. T. P., was prior; under whom were six brethren and four or five novices,J when 
the condition of the establishment and house was as follows : — Clear value, after the 
subtraction of the pensions, £3 Qs:Ad. Stock, stores, and household stuff, realised 
£11 4«. 5d. Remainder of goods and chattels, £6 lis. 9d. Lead, forty-three fod- 
ders. Four bells. Wood and underwood, sold or valued at £11. Plate, &ix ounces. 
Debts owing by the house, £11 ; and owing to the house, the same sum.$ In the 
36ih Henry YIIL, its site, together with much other property, was granted to George 
Clifford and Michael Wellbore, as will be seen by the following extract : — *' Rex 
19 die Marcii concessit Georg' Clifford et Michael Wellbore d'nium et manMum de 
Malchynge com' Essex' acceium man'ium de Wylsic^ ac mess' &c. in Fedurestore, 

♦ Pegge's Beaacbief, p. 63. f Prjme's MS. Diary. 
I Brown Willis names six brethren and four noTices; but according to an article in the Bodleian Library, Dodt. 
Coll. ▼ol. xxvi. No. 4168, there were in tbeabo?e inutitution eleven brethren, whose pensions collectively amounted to 

the sum of £-20. 

§ Dods. BISS. at supra. 
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Wykic, ac Thora^uvste, ac scite prior' defr'oi minor' in vill'de IhMUSAstre. et scite 
priorat' iV'm prffidicator'juxla villa' Fontefract' ac mess', &c. in Pontefract, Kellitij;- 
toil, Corkciyffe, Seausby, Smeaton, CampsaleyWorksydburgk, Beiitley, Hardwycke, 
Exthorpe, et Ballby, in coin' Ebor,' ac scit' priovat' fr'm minor' fr'm pr(e<licator' de 
Wynchalsea, et terr', &c. in Stone et Deraunt, com' Kent', &c. &c. k'end'," &c.* 

The first on record that found a place of sepulchre within tiie confines of this 
cenobitical cemetery, was Thomas d^ Furnival, Lord of Hallamshire, &c. He died 
in A.D. 1333. To him Torr adds three others, viz., in 1381, Lonl^ Peter deMaulay;t 
in 1389, Nicholas Taylor; and in 1461, John Mauleverere, Esq. Concerning tbe 
bouse of 

BLACK FBIARS, 

kut few particulars have escaped the ravages of time; if, iudeed, any suck estahlisk* 
ment ever had existence in the town or immediate neigkbuurhood oif Dosbcasten 
Leland, in his itinerary, makes mention of a house of Black Friars m Doiicastvr ;!$ 
and Torr, in his account of the testamentary burials in tke cku4rch belonging to the 
Girnielite institution here, says, that in A. D. 1381, '' Nicholas Lanngar, rector of the 
diurch of Briseley, in Norwich diocese, gave, &c, his body to be buvied in: tke^churck 
<^ the Friars Dominicans in Doncaster." Burton, also, as we have before had occa- 
sion to shew, remarks, that a house of Black Friars was founded iii, Doncaster, 9Q 
early as the reign of Edward H.;$ and Cavendish, the faithful biographer of tb^ 
celebrated Wolsey, gives the following narrative of the Cardinal's arrival at aa in- 
stitution of this order in the town of Doncaster, where he lodged one night. " The 
next day, my lorde removed towarde Donkastre, aa.d cam into thetoune by tourche- 
Ught, %he which was his desire, because of the peo{4e^ Yet, notwithstandingey^tbe 
people were assembled, and cried oute, < God save your grace ! G^ save youc gra^e^ 
my gooile lorde Canlinale !' cunning before him with candles in their/ haiids^ who 
causid me to ride by his side, to shadowe him from the {K'ople ; andi yei th^ey per- 
ceived him, and lamented his misfortunes, cursinge his aociisers; and they brought 
kim to (he Black Friars, within the whii^h he loged ; and the next djay,. we r«e9MMV^4 
and rode to Slieffield, whei^e we remayned sixteen or eighteen days, in a state of 
deep dejection^" when messengers arrived from London^ to escort him. to. ike oaetiBp- 
polis, tke theatre of his former glory ; but, worn down by age, and tlie iiiois«lil<tes 
of fortune, this venerable but ambitious prelate expired at the city of Leicjwter, WHt 
thereby, it is probable, escaped the mortification of a public execution. 

* Origioalia, No. 6363, British Alu«e«oi, pt ^ Rotu. 81, 36 JLen. YiU, 
t See Torr*8 Burials. Dodsworth oame* A, If. 138^ I Yph, iv, fol.38. § Mon. £bor. Pref. p. ^• 
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These notices, irtth tkeexeeption of what is said by Pry me md Tanner, eompara- 
tirely modero wrUevs, are all that we have met with coflioerning a house of Bla^k 
Friars id this borough ; and whether any such foundation was established here, or 
whether by mistake— which we confess is scarcely probable— the White or Orey 
Friars were so denominated^ we are at a loss to telL Cavendish^ we would fain 
suppose, could not be easily mistaken ; for, on a knowledge of so august a visitant as 
Wolsey reaching the house, it is reasonable to conclude, that both the prior and his 
brethren would be clad in the robes of their order. Exclusively of these considera- 
tions, we know that the ruins of oiie or two edifices of a sacred character, beside the 
two already mentioned, were in being when Pryme visited it, about one hundred and 
thirty years since. One of them he thus notices :— ^^ Returning therefrom, and going 
through St.'Pulchre's chapel gate, and so into the High Street, and bearing down 
unto the river, there has, before you come thereat, been some religious place, but what 
kind, cannot now be known."* Whether, therefore, this ruin was the relics of the 
Dominican institution, or the one said to have been founded by Sir Thomas Wyndham, 
of Felbrigg, in the beginning of the reign of Henry YIII., we know not.t The whole 
matter is enveloped in muck mystery. In the vicinity of the Three-cranes yard, 
were, until very recently, capacious cellaring, and ponderous doors and walls, de- 
noting greater consequence ^an the premises now over them bespeak. 

HOSPITALS, 

for the reception of diseased persons, were objects that, at a very early period, 
demanded the attention of the charitably wise. That loathsome and contagious 
disorder, the leprosy, which gave rise to their foundation, made its first appearance 
in the reign of Henry I., and is generally supposed to have been brought hither out 
of Bgypt, or the East, by the crusaders. This dreadful scourge was epidemic, and 
often ftttally malignant; so much so, indeed, that snch unfortunate beiUgs as wer^ 
the objects of its attack, were shunned by their fellow^men, and often driven from 
the bosom of society by royal edicts; houses and institutions, for their receptidH and 
support, therefore, speedily claimed the attention of the philanthropist^ and iltHlfb^rs 
soon appeared in every part of England. 

I«i Doncaster, there were two of this description of buildings ; one of which \tas 
dedicated to St; James^ and was founded in the early part^ of the reign of Henry III., 
probably by one of the Maulays. It was placed on the roadniide, leading to Ballby. 
Previously to the general dissolution, it had been converted into a free chapel, having 
therein a chantry, whereof Roger Clarkson, being incumbent at its suppression, had 
a pension of sixty dhillingsallowed him, which he enjoyed in the first^of Queen Mary^ 

* Pryme*sMSS;B»lhLtB»d. Mbreat6d.> f Sec^BOteiB Tasiitr*t Not^ Mob. p. 699. ( Vfillis, vol. ii,p.291. 
1. P 
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The other was consigned to the care of St. Nicholas^ and, it would appear, was in 
some measure connected with the abbey of Bingham.* It was founded also in the 
early part of the reign of Henry III., and, like that of St. James, was diverted from 
its original intention, before its suppression, being then a chantry, in which divine 
service was regularly celebrated. In what part of the town we are to look for its 
site, we cannot tell. 

THE CHAPEL OF ST. MABY, 

on the Mill Bridge, was a magnificent little structure,^ most of which was standing 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and was then a common dwelling-house. In the gateway 
were niches, where the twelve apostles of our Saviour formerly stood. They were 
pulled down and demolished in the time of Cromwell. Into the chapel, says Pryme, 
^^ were a door and several open places like windows, for the monks that were appointed 
to watch, to gather alms, to see when the people came through." 

The house now occupied by Mr. Graham, north of the Mill Bridge, was formerly 
a great hall or hospital for the entertainment* of strangers or pilgrims. At the 
southern entrance of the town, there was also a similar building, the residence of Mr. 
Pattinson, Mayor of Doncaster in 1678, 1695, 1701. It was placed directly opposite 
the old cross of Otto de Tilly. Both these structures were very eligible buildings, 
and added considerably to the dignity of the town. 

North of the former old hall, and on the western side of the way, a little beyond 
the magnificent old cross which stood in the road leading to the hospitable mansion 
of the Fitzwilliams, at Sprotbrough, was an hermitage, ^^ with the house hard by that 
found him with meat to keep body and soul together." ^^ I was in this hermitage," 
continues Pryme, '^and the people shewed me where the altar stood, where he (the 
hermit) digged every day a little and little of his own grave ; and they told me also how 
that every day he gave the blessbd sacrament to those who came to receive the same." 
No part of this edifice is now in being, but the mound is still in existence, and a por- 
tion of the ruins was cognizable until a very recent period. ^^ They were called 
hermits or ermites, because that they lived solitarily in desert places; and anchorites, 
because they lived alone, without all companions, immured between two walls, on the 
outside of some abbey or parish church, in which, by their rule, they were to live, die, 
and be buried ; whose exercise was fervent prayer^ hard labour, digging and filling 

* Vid. Plac. et Assis. in Com. Ebor. 15 Hen. III. Capt. apud Doncastre in festo apostolorum Petri et Paali, rotu. 
19 de xii acria et uno toflo in LunerahaU qun magister hospitalia S. Nicbolai uon potest dedicere sine abbate de Bigbani. 
^Tannery p. 684. 

f Pryme says tbat it was dedicated to St. James ; but we have followed Leland. 
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up again their graves, which were to be within their lodgings."* The cell of Dunstan, 
in which he ^^pincered the devil/' built against the walls of Glastonbury Abbey, was 
one of this description. It measured fire feet in length, two and a half in width, and 
four in height,— a residence better calculated for the dead than the living. 

In taking a retrospective view of the ecclesiastical history of Doncaster, the intel- 
ligent and attentive reader cannot but have observed its gradually improving con- 
dition in matters of sacred import. It was here where the first dawn of the Gospel 
began to dispel the clouds of pagan error in the south of Yorkshire ; and although 
it was in some measure retarded in its progress by the enmity of Penda and Cad- 
walla, it eventually burst through its confines, and illuminated the vale of the Don 
by its resplendent glory. For some time, its benign influence spread with amazing 
rapidity, promising speedily to hurl from the throne of darkness and despotism 
ignorance, superstition, and craft ; but the demon of abused power, and the most 
subtile bigotry, overawed the march of reason, and by the shackles of a mysterious 
faith, unhallowed in its original, cramped the energies of intellect, and rivettedonthe 
mind of man, a species of intolerance disgraceful to its character. 

Notwithstanding this early deterioration in the Christian creed, after the synod of 
Hatfield, the condition of Doncaster and its deanery continued to become more and 
more ameliorated. In Doncaster, the capital of the deanery, a church, dedicated to 
the only true God, was erected so early as before the middle of the seventh century ; 
and although, as we have before observed, it soon fell a prey to the cruelty of pagan 
barbarity, one or two others, ere the advent of the Normans, succeeded its destruction. 
Christianity, in whatever garb it may happen to be received, is preferable to the 
gloomy creed of heathenism ; hence, notwithstanding that it was still clogged by the 
dogmas of councils, the decrees of synods, and the trammels of a gorgeous hierarchy ; 
churches, convents, &c. continued to multiply in a very rapid manner. In addition 
to the two churches that formerly graced this town— one of which, at least, was 
built immediately after the annihilation of that erected by Paulinus, under the 
eye of King Edwin— we find two or three friaries, and eleven chantries or free 
chapels, exclusive of some foundations of less note, not purely sacred, making a total 
of fifteen or sixteen distinct establishments, within the immediate confines of this small 
town. Previously to the age of Henry Y III., the towering battlements of four mag- 
nificent towers, in all probability, reared their proud heads from the bosoms of as many 
consecrated structures, and rendered venerable the aspect of this aged place. The 
Grey Friars' church, north of the bridge bearing that name, and the church of 
St. George, we know, were at that age ornamented with elegant towers ; and no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained, but that the Carmelite friary, and the desecrated 

* WeeTer's Fan. Mon. p. 160. 
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edifice of St Mary in fbe Magdaleos, were also fitriushed with those interesting 
appendages* 

From DoncastQfy the glad tidings of great joy tmversed, with a bold and deter- 
mined tread, the vicinity of its focus ; and Christian temples, before the conquest, 
were erected in the towns of Hatfield, Conisbrou^^ Botherhami Aston, Tankersley, 
Treeton, Boltaprsap'-Dearn, Tickhill, Carlton, &e,, most of which, it is undoubted, 
CMtftituted a portion of the original churches of the deanery of Doncaster. 

The progrjess of Christianity, to the philosopher and the Christian, is a pleasing 
^nd instructive study* The wayward and obstinately opposing passions of man have, 
in all ages, constituted a theme, on which poets, historians, and moralists have ex- 
))ai|sted theirdescriptive powers; and, in deline^ing the arts, the craft, the subtleties, 
and the stratagems, which have been employed to deaden or thwart its benign inten- 
tions, have hftd their due influence on the mind of roan, by calling into requisition 
powers that otiierwise might have lain eternally dormant ; and the ecclesiastical 
history of this immediate neighbourhood would afford a subject no less instructive 
than edifying to the Christian reader, — but it is not within the province of our present 
undertaking. 

NSTHER HALL. 

In the immediate vicinity of the town, is seated the retired old mansion called 
Nether Hall, formerly the residence of a family named Sewer. Through the medium 
of an heiress called I^beJ, who became the wife of Sir John Harrington, Knt*, aoo 
and heir of Sir John or William Harrington, by Margaret, eldest daughter and coheir 
of Sir Joiin Nevel, Knt., in whose right he was seized of the castles of Hornby, in 
the county of Lancaster, and of Brearley> in the county of York;* it eventually 
became the patrimony of the Copleys, a younger branch of the house of Sprotbrough. 

Sir John Harrington had two wives, first, , daughter of Humfrey, Lord 

Da,cres, who bore gu. three eseallc^ arg., by whom he had one son, Jciin. His 
second wife waa Isabel, daughter and heir of Sir Richard Sewer, of Nether Hall, la 
whose right, as wehafo above observed>he became seized of lands. See. in Doncaster 
and LovershalL The issue of this second venture was Elizabeth, heir to the property 
of her mother Isabel, who was bestowed in marriage on Sir Richard Copley, of Batley, 
Knt., from whom desce^ided the respectable family of the Copleys of this place, 
Biobert Wilno^ot Copley, son of Thomas, by Alice, daughter oi Robert Wilmot, ci 

* WilflOD's Coll. Leeds. Lib. Vol. i. fol. 171. It would seem, thai both Wilaoo and Nalson copied chiefly from 
Hopkinaon's BISS. 
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Mansfield, com. Nott., Esq., died unmarried and a minor, when, in cmiformity widi 
the directing clause in the entail, it devolved upon Mr. Edward Wolley, of York, 
solicitor, eldest son of the Rev. Godfrey Wolley, formerly rector of Warmsworth 
and Thunscoe, by Catharine, sister and coheir of the Rev. Thomas Lamplugh, the 
last male heir of the ancient family of the Lamplughs, of Lamplough, in ^e county 
of Cumberland. This gentleman assumed the name and arms of Copley, by royal 
patent, and on his death, in 1813, was succeeded by his son, who now enjoys this fine 
estate.* The drawing which we have given of this hall is peculiarly interesting, as 
it exhibits to our view a perspective delineation of Doncaster in the back ground, as 
it appeared from the Hatfield road, nearly a century and a half ago. The original is 



* The following ia a pedigree of thie rttpeAtiUeiiniilyy ohielly fion Miller:— 

Sir William Harrington, high=y: 
sheriff of Yorkshire, 9 Hen. 
IV. and some succeeding 
years. 



SirJohn^arrington, of Hom-=pMargt eldest d. and coh. of 



by Castle, Knt. com. Lan- 
caster. 



Sir Jno. Nevel, Knt. late of 
Hornby Castle, by Dorothy, 
d. of . . • Poole, Esq. 



Richard Sewer, of NetherCpJoan, dr. of 
Hall, merchant of the sta* 
pie. 



Dacres, 1 ux. 



d. of Humfrey, Lord=f=Sir John Harrington, Kt. ob.^Isabel, dr. and h. of Richard 



on the Nativity of theViigin 
Mary, A.D. 1465. Sep. in 
the chapel which he and his 
wife Isabel had founded in 
the north end of St Geoige's 

J — church. 

John, who 6 Hen. VI. reco-=Alice, d. of Sir Tho. Savile, 
vered lands in Crimsale. — of Thomhill. 
Lanz. MSS. No. 900. 



Sewer, of Nether HalJ, near 
Doncaster. Ob. on St 
Geor^'s day, A. D. 1462. 
Sep. m the chapel founded 
by her and her husband; 
2 ux. 



Maud, d. of Sir R. Denton,=Sir Rd. Copley, of Batley,=p£Hzabeth Harrington, only 



of Denton, com. Lane. 1 ux. 
from whom the Sprotbro' 
family. 



near Halifax, owner of Ne- 
ther Hall, jure uxoris. 



d. and h. by his wife, Isabel 
Sewer, 2 ux. 



Wm. Copley, of Doncaster* Lionel m. Joan Jdm Thos. Copley, 



mar. to his 1 ux. Marg. d 
and cob. of John St. Loo, 
of Gunningsbury, com. Lin. 
Esq. 2Iy» .... d. of Sir 
William Kyther, of Ry ther, 
Knt ob. 8. p. 



d. of J.Thwite, 
of LofthoQse. 



h. to his bro. 
William. 



Efiaine, d. of 
NicWortley, 
of Wortley. 



Edw. Copley,=T=Mary, dau. of Efiaine 



ofDoncaster, 
Esq. 



ThomasMal- 
liverer,ofAl- 
lerton, com. 
Ebor. Esq. 



Geo. Copfey, of Don., Esq.=pEliz. d. of Robt Haldenby, Elizaoetb, a nun. 

ob. 1657. of Haldenby, Esq. Edith. 



„ I I i^ I 
Four other 

children. 



Doroi 
>firigit 



'^ 



T 



XT- 



Francts Copley, of Doacaster,^Dorothy, d. of HughWy rral, Robert 
Esq. 3d son. | of LovershaU, Esq. George. 



Nicholas. 
Cuthbert 
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from the pencil of Kip, and is now preserved amongst the Lansdown collection of 
MSS. in the British Museum. In the same folio, is also a faithful but ill-executed 
drawing of Sprotbrough Hall, by the same artist. 

CAR HOUSE. 

About half a mile south of the town of Doncaster, is seated Car House, 
so named in consequence of its vicinity to Potteric Car. It was originally erected by 
Hugh Childers, Esq., who was mayor of Doncaster in the years 1604 and 1611, and 
one of the ancestors of the Childers of Cantley. It is now the property of George 
Cooke, Esq., third son of Yarbrough George Cooke, of Streetthorpe, Esq., by Mary, 
daughter of Richard Sare Newsome, solicitor. South of this house, is an extensive 
plot of ground denominated 

POTTEBIC CAR, 

which contains a superficies of full 4,000 acres. Prior to the drainage in 1766, it was 
an impassable morass. This valley, like the one with which it communicates, was 



Anne, wife of Thos. William Copley, of=f=Sarah»d. of Christ. Cop- Robert Thomas. 



, of=FSaral 
sq. ley. 



Wentworth, Esq. Doncaster, Esq. ley, Wadworth, Gent Richard. 

William Copley, ob. John Copley, of Don-=T=Eliz. d. of Nicholas Stringer, of 
Calebs. caster, Esq. J Sutton sup. Lound, com. Nott 

I 1 ^ : T 1 

Mary, wife of Emmanuel Robert Copley, of=j=Eliz. d. of Geo. Sitwell, Anne, wife of Sarah, wife of 
Hough, vicar of Halifax. Don. vix. 1666. of Rennishaw, c. Derb. Mr.S. Jackson* Mr. J. Lamb. 

Ob. 1690. , — 1 

John Copley, of Donca$ter,=r=£liz. d.andh. of Rich. Elm- 



Esq. Ob. 24 Oct. 1723, 
set 63. 



hirst, of Houndhill, c. Ebor. 
Esq. 



Robert Copley, of Doncaster,=j=Eleanor, d. of Robt Shaw, of Ann Copley. 
Esq. I Leeds, Gent 

John Copley. Eleanor. Ob. Robert Copley, of Doncaster, John Copley. Ob. coelebs 
Ob. infans. infans. Esq., eldest surviving son 173L Sep. ap. Don. 

andfheir. Ob. 1771, set 62. 

r ^ 

Thomas Copley, of Doncas-=j= Alice, d. of RobertWilmot, of 
ter, Esq. I of Mansfield, com. Nott 

Mary Copley, wife of Rear- Robert Wilmot Copley, nat 
Admiral Robert Montague. Aug. 14, 1778. Ob. ccelebs 

Nat 13 Aug. 1774. and a minor. 

It would appear, tliat the famous astroaomer, Dr. Herichell, who added so greatly to our knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies, was first brought into notice by his connection with this family and Dr. Miller, the latter of whom 
relates two or three pleasant anecdotes in his History of Doncaster, worthy the attention of the biographers of that 
celebrated character. 
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originally a noble forest^ and doubtless owes its prostration and flooding to the same 
cause. The rills that perraded it were but small and flexuous streams^ previously 
to their being united and made the principal rehicle of the drainage; since which 
time, the 1 orne, and a large drain that has its origin in the northern part of the plot, 
have also formed a junction near Awkley. 

The vicinity of this car to, and its communication with the extensive fens in 
Lincolnshire, &c., caused it frequently to abound with a numerous progeny of the 
aquatic tribe of fowls, &c. ; for the taking of which there was formerly a spacious 
decoy, nearly in the centre of the flat, that afibrded good sport and a tolerable profit 
to the fowler* If what Pry me says be founded on fact, there was an hermitage, or 
some religious structure, founded in the midst of this wild, dedicated to St. John, the 
remains whereof were partly cognizable when he made his survey of this neighbour- 
hood. Probably, the residences of the fowler, &c. were erected out of the ruins 
thereof, — all of which have now totally disappeared. Much rubbish was in being 
within our recollection. 

Between the decoy and High-Ellers was, until very recently, a sheet of water of 
considerable extent, called the Old Dee, corrupted, probably, from the Saxon ^a, 
a^fia. After the drainage of this plot, it was planted with ash, &c. by Henry Over- 
ton, Esq., the owner of eleven hundred acres of the car, but we believe the plantation 
made no progress whatever. This meer, or, as the Latinists would call it, mare^ was 
peculiarly eminent for the number and size of pike and eels which it contained. 



WHEATLEY. 

Nearly north of the town of Doncaster, is seated Wheatley, the pleasant 
residence of Sir William Brian Cooke, Bart. This little village is a hamlet ap- 
appendant to the parish of Doncaster, to which it would appear to have belonged from 
a very remote period. In the book of Doomsday, the orthography of the name of 
this place is Wateiagh and Watelage. Ere the invasion of the Normans, this hamlet 
was in the hands of Ulfi and Rainald, being two manors, in each of which were ten 
oxgangs and a half of land, liable to the impost of danegeld^* where there might be 
two ploughs. There were also six oxgangs of land in Doncaster, the sockage whereof 
belonged to this place. On the subjugation of England by the Normans, Wheatley, 

* Danegefd was a task imposed in A. D. 991, in consequeoce of the frequent and desolating incursions of the Danes, 
who had frequently not only levied distress and want in the course of their ruth less inarch, hut exacted from the wretched 
natives vast sums of money, for the purpose of inducing them to depart from the district. Finding, however, that con- 
cessions only augmented their demands, and caused fresh adventurers to become candidates for pillage, it became 
customary, in the infested parts of the country, for the residents to keep in readiness a numher of soldiers, for the purpose 
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with the manor of Hextkorpe, &c., was given to Robert^ Eftrl of Mortaign, the under- 
tenancy whereof was conferred on Nigel FoflBard, as was generally the ease with most 
of the Mortaign possessions in this immediate neighbouihood. From the Fossards, 
this place passed by marriage to the Tnnihams, and frosi the Tumhams, by the same 
way^ to the Maulays, one of whom, in the 37th and SSth Henry III., had free- warren 
granted to him, over the manors of Wheatley, Sandal, Doncaster, Hexthorpe, &c.* 
In Hie ISth £dward II. we find a neighbouring gentleman^^ John de Sandall, dying, 
seized of one messuage and one carucate of land^ situate in the manor of Wheatley, 
near Doacaster^t who, in the 19th of the prtcedii^ kkig's reign, had also granted to 
him a charter of free warren oyer the same maa€M*»;|; In the 4th Edward II., ^' Jo- 
hannes de Sandale possit Kernellare mansum duuift de Wheatley in com. Ebor» ;"^ 
and in the 16th of the same reign, he is recognixed as the King's treasurer. (Pat. 
Bot. 4 & 16 Edw. II.) 

On what occasion the manor of Wheatley became alienated from the barony of 
the Maulays, we are unable to say ; but, it is manifest, that it was sometime about the 
reign of the Edwards. In the 36th Edward III. was levied a fine between Robert 
Passlew, of Leeds, and Margaret his wife, plahitiffs, and Catharine, who was the wife 
of James Eland, deforcent, of divers lands m Wheatley and elsewhere, the right of 
the same Robert and Margaret, and to their heirs ; remainder to the said Catharine.§ 
The lengdi of time in which it continued ii% the Fasslew family, and whether, like 
Barqby-sup^-Don, it descended to die Portingtons^ dees not appear.. Indeed, (his 
document is silent respecting the descent of (he manorial rights, and we have searched 
in vain for materials by which we should have been able to connect the ownership of 
the Maulays with that of the Mountneys, of Cowley, in the parish of Ecclesfield. 
Dodsworth, who drew largely from the documentary matter in the possession of 
Thomas Mountney, of Wheatley, son of John of Creswick, who died in A. D. 1573, 
gives some interesting particulars relating ta>. this kmgfatly family, which will be 

of repressiugf the encroachments of those ferocious freebooters. Sucfi, however, was the frequency of their descents, and 
tbe haroc of their march, that the pecuniary iDean»of totai dhtricts^aod the ordinary leveoaes of tbecnyvm, werefeilnil 
isaafficieiil to snpjort an amy adequate . te the oixsasiee. lo tbe'ahAveyear, therefore, the Wittenagemote found si 
necessary to levy a tax of one Saxon shillings on each and every bideof land, and likewise on all houses and their appur- 
tenances, the importance of which rendered them of equal value. — Spelman^i Glou, Webb $mf$ two shiUingt on each 
kide. From one shillini|^, the tax graduiUty advimced, mM it eventually rote so liif h as seven. Onginally, this tar 
WAS imposed through actual necessity ; and when the cause thaigave it bivth had ceased to operate, like toe many otben« 
it was stiil .enforced with grievous and scrupulous attention. On the accession of Canute, a Danish prince, to the throne 
ef Britain, in A.B.1081, it constituted, one of the mostrmportsnt parts of the aggregate ot bis amnal revenue, as the pur- 
pose for which it was Orst applied had ceased to exist, 'fhe severity exercised by this monarch in its collection excited 
much dissatisfaction, and had the effect of rendering his reign arbitrary, and himself rery unpopular. It was finally 
aMisbed in the reign of King Stephen, to tbe general joy of an oppressed people^ 

« Chart* Rota. 37 ^c 38 Ueo. 111. befon cited. f fiscft. 13 Edw. II. No* 4. 

t Chart Rotu. 29 Edw. I. No. 22, pt I. § Lansd. MSS. No. 900, Art WhttBtleg. 
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hermfter notuoed. Thomas Mountney^ the first resident pwner i^f this manor of that 
name^ married Mary, daughter of John Draycott, of Paynesley, 1^. and died Decem- 
ber S, 1614. To him succeeded Thomas, his son, who married Elizabeth, daughtef 
of William Cave, by whom the manor of Wheatley w^s sold to Sir Robert Ansk 
truther, a family of high antiquity and noble in descent. 

Here, however, it is obserrable, that Playfair and some other biographical 
writers say, that Sir Robert did not purchase the Wheatley estate, but that it ha<^ 
been previously bought by Sir Edward Swift, and descended to Sir Robert in virtue 
of his marriage with Catharine or Mary, daughter of the said Sir Edward.* The 
Cooke Collections say, that the Swift family had never any in^rest in Wheatley, 
but that the manor was purchased by Sir Robert Anstruther of the Mountneys^ — 
With the latter account we are disposed to agree. 

The numerous and honourable engagements of Sir Robert Anstruther, would 
preclude faioi from spending much time in his quiet and unostentatious retreat ut 
Wheatley. Indeed, he had another of more paramount interest. In 1620 ^^ he was 
sent ambassador extraordinary to the court of Denmark. In 1627 he wafi dispatched 
in a similar character to the Emperor and States of Germany, at Nuremberg^ rela^ 
tive to the concerns of the Elector Palatine, and other affairs of Europe ; and io 
1630, by another commissicm, dated at Westminster, June 2d, and signed by Kiqg 
Charles, and Frederick, the Elector Palatine, with their seals appended, he was 
sent as their authorised ambassador and plenipotentiajry, to the Diet at Ratisbon^ 
to settle all differences between the Roman Emperor, Ferdinand^ and the said 
£leetor,"t SlC.&c. In connection with Sir Robert's embassy to Denmark9 a pleasant 
aoecdote is told by Pryme. It is as follows: — ^^ Having been repeatedly to Denn^arif: 
on diplomatic errands, he was highly caressed by the King and the Court. On oni? 
occasion, when dinner was over, the King, Sir Robert, aud such of t^e nobility as 
happened to be there on that day, being disposed to partake freely of the produce 
of the grape, made the following whimsical proposal : ^ Coine^' says the jKipg to 
the ambassador, ^ I'll send far my crown, and ^fter setting it upop the iab\e, yqu 
and I will drink for it ; if you make me drunk, you shall wear it jup^l I be soher ; 
if I make you drunk, I will wear it until you be sober.' The agreemeUit being 
made, the crown was brought and set betbre them, and to work they went. An^ 
truther, however, proved (be victor, and the crown was accordingly placed |ipop 
his head. Determined to mark the period of his reign by mme importfint act, tk^ 
secretary of state was sent for, and several laws were niade and ratified by his high- 
ness, which«are yet known by his name. The diadem sitting lightly on his he»d, h^ 
felt desirous of wearing it as long as he could, and the King was kept in a state of 

* He is on some occasions, and more correctly, called Sir Robert Nwift. f Pli^y^i^ir's Baronet, rol.ii. p .552. 
I. Q 
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inebriation for three days. Fearing, however, that a longer period might prove 
atal, reason was permitted to assume her violated throne, the King his crown, and 
the ambassador to depart to England. Nine years subsequently. Sir Robert was 
again dispatched to Holland, when the King, ^ meditating revenge,' sent for Sir 
Robert in all haste, [and after having saluted each other, and probably descanted in 
terms of jocularity on the preceding adventure, they again did homage at the 
shrine of the * jolly god,' until Anstruther became so overpowered by the bounty 
of his kingly host, that he at once fell a victim to both Bacchus and Morpheus. 
In this state of insensibility, his pockets were rifled by the King, who, on learning 
the nature of his mission, by the papers which he there found, immediately complied 
with his errand in all its parts, and after signifying the same by a document sealed 
and signed, he, with the decrees and ordinations for which he was sent, was put 
on board the vessel which carried him thither, and orders given by the King for his 
immediate return to England. Sometime ere their arrival at a British port. Sir 
Robert fully recovered from the state in which his intemperance had left him, and 
learning that they were in full sail to his native shores, became both amazed and 
alarmed, and demanded of the captain how it was, that he dared to thus usurp a 
power lodged in himself alone. To this the captain replied, that the king had com- 
manded him to leave his coast forthwith, and sail directly for England. In this 
state of fear and trepidation. Sir Robert proceeded to examine his papers, when, to 
his joy, he found that His Majesty, the King of Denmark, had searched his pockets, 
become acquainted with his errand, and acceded to the terms proposed by the 
British government. On his arrival in England, he immediately repaired to the 
court, and being met by the King, was saluted in no courtly terms, ^ by my shoul 
mon, thou art not fit to gang about any business, thou art so slo,' &c. — the King 
thinking that Sir Robert had not yet set out on his embassage, but on learning the 
contrary, and the cause of his speedy return, he was induced to laugh at the joke, 
and pardon the folly of his servant."* 

This Sir Robert was a direct descendant from his ancestor, William de Candella. 
They derive their name from the barony of Anstruther in Scotland, on which they 
have lived for a period of seven hundred years. He married Catharine or Mary, 
daughter of Sir Robert Swift, of Streetthorpe, knight, by Ursula, his second wife, 
daughter of Stephen Bramham, of Lewis, in Sussex, and sister of Lord Viscount 
Carlingford, by whom he had two sons and a daughter, viz. Robert, Philip, and 
Ursula. Robert espoused Ann, daughter of Sir John Corbet, of Stoke, in Shrop- 
shire, but leaving only )bmale issue,t he was succeeded in his honours and estate 
by his brother. 

* Pi-yme's Journal. f Beetham says he died s. p. 
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Philip, who was a loyal and patriotic character. On the arrival of Charles II. 
from Breda, in 1650, he espoused his cause with great zeal, and had an important 
command in the army of that prince. He was tai^en prisoner at the battle of Wor- 
cester, for which offence he had the honour to be noticed by the sequestrators. 
He married Christiana, daughter of Major-general Lumsden, of Innergelly, in 
Fifeshire.* 

The motive which induced Sir Robert to purchase the Wheatley estate, is not 
apparent, unless it was for the purpose of residing, occasionally, in the immediate 
vicinity of Streetthorpe the residence of Sir Robert Swift, his wife's father. It is 
hardly reasonable to expect, that, after the ties of blood were dissolved, the 
Anstruthers would prefer Wheatley to the noble barony on which they had so long 
resided, and it is probable that Robert, eider brother of Philip and son of Sir 
Robert, by Catharine Swift, sold it to the Cookes of Doncaster. 

Old as the family of the Cookes unquestionably is, we are unable to trace their 
pedigree to a very remote date. The blood that courses the veins of the Cookes? 
the Fitzwilliams, the Copleys, &c. once wielded the falchion grasped by the hand 
of the Norman conqueror, and we are proud to say, that it has not become po- 
inted or debased, by the. channels through which it has flown. 

The evidences of the Cookes do not warrant us in extending their pedigree to a 
period beyond the age of Richard lU. Robert and Laurence, two brothers, as will 
be seen by the annexed table, gave additional importance to two families, at once 
respectable and extensive. The successors of the elder branch are those to which 
our attention will be chiefly turned. " Robbarde de Arneholme equit et miles,"t 

* Playfair's Baronet, ro). ii. p. 654. 

f Is it too much to suppose, that '* Robert of Almholrne" is a true rendering of the " Robbarde de Arneholme" 
of the text? Almholme is a place in the immediate neigfhbourhood and parish of Arksey. 

The family chronicles go back to the age of Edward III., but the pedigree cannot be connected. John de Cooke, 
of the forest of Hatfield, was bailiff to Sheriff Langton in 1341 , in company with John de Acome, and John de Rippon. 
In 1492 we also find a Peter Cooke in the same character. There lie also interred in the church of St Michael, in York, 
tMO Cookes ; one of whom was brought up '* at the foot of that famous and worthy man of his time, Sir Edward 
Coke, knight. Lord Chief Justice of England,'* all of whom claim descent from the same family. In 1668, Christo- 
pher and his brother Thomas were iheriffs to Henry Ty reman, Lord Mayor. Thomas again occurs sheriff in 1683. 
In 1582, a Cooke of the West-riding branch, aided one Portington, his kinsman, who lies interred at Arksey, in behalf 
of Charles, and was imprisoned by Cromwell. He had a brother, a lieutenant in Sir George Wentworth's division, 
who escaped the general fate of the besiged army at Pontefract. The garrison, which consisted of 500 men, were re- 
duced to 100; out of which, by Paulden's account to Colonel Bright, of Badsworth, more than 50 were sorely maimed 
and diseased. * , 

The John Cooke, of Hatfield Chase, before mentioned, had two sons, one of whom settled at Doncaster or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and the other at York, the posterity of whom pursued the professions of the church and the bar. 
From the former, the present family is supposed .to be directly descended. Cookers ColL 
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^tis the father of Edward Gdoke, of Arksey^ whose brother Richard usually bore 
the appellation of ^^ Dick of the Sands/' a name supposed to be derived from his 
residence, and given as a mark whereby he might be distinguished from his counn^ 
*^ Dick of the Carrs," hence it has been suggested, that ^^ Dick of the Sands'' 
referred to Sandal. 

Richard the Third, son of his father Laurence, the brother of ^ Robbarde,' 
entered the ranks of the rebels, who, under the command of Sir John Egremont 
and his confederates in 1488, opposed the mandates of Henry Vll. at York and 
Durham, and attacked the Earl of Northumberland at the Castle of Wressel, and 
pat some of his adherents to the sword. For this base and fiiithless conduct the 
memoirs of the family inform us, that he was ^^ pardoned and scuted." Richard, 
the second son of <^ Robbarde," ever loyal to his sovereign, opposed the measures 
of his cousin, by joining the cause of his legitimate prince, and was one of the 
surviving victors under Surrey. To Edward, the eWer brother of Richard, succeeded 

EDWARD COOKE, 

who was mayor of Doncaster, in the years 1604, 5, 6, 7, and 8. He married, and 
had issue Laurence, William, Ralph, and John, the former of whom, embracing 
the cenobitical profession, never married. He was the last prior of the Carmelite 
friary in Doncaster ; and, with a soul highly elevated above the craft of Henry YHI. 
and his unprincipled minions, refused the bribe offered by the visitors, and resisted 
unto death the sacrilegious measures of those modern Goths. He was executed 
at Tyburn^ August 4, 1540.* Edward was succeeded by his second son. 



who married^ and had issue 



WILLIAM COOKE, 



BRIAN COOKE, 



of Doncaster, whose son, 

BRIAN COOKE, 

of Sandal, married Sarah, daughter and heir of Henry Ryley, of Doncaidter, 
Esq., merchant, and purchased of Sir Robert Anstruther^ the Wheatley estate. — 

«Tfae act i^ attainder of Richard Fefttberatone, Thomas Able, Bihrard Powell, Wiiliam Home, Margaret Tynvl, 
and Laarence Cooke, for adhering to the Bishop of Rome, passed the 32d Henry Y III.— ClMfts'* Coli. 
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In the bloody and unnatiiral war between Charles I. and his subjects, this eminent 
character, with some of his neighbours, took an active part* After the surrender of 
Pontefract Castle, and the cessation of hostilities in that neighbourhood, the Cookes 
and Copleys retired to their respective estates; but, as it was well known, say the 
collections of Dr. Cooke, of Stokesley, that Godfrey Copley, of Sprotbrough, and 
Brian Cooke, of Doncaster, Esqrs., held commissions from the King, they were 
closely watched, and, under various pretences, severally and severely fined for their 
delinquency.* 

In a volume, amongst the Harleian MS8., is a confirmation of arms and crest 
unto this Brian Cooke, gentleman, by Henry St. George Norroy, dated August 27, 
1635* The document proceeds, ^^ and being requested by Brian Cooke, of Doncas- 
ter, in the county of York, gentleman, to make search in the registers of myne 
office, for the arms and crest of his ancestors ; whereupon, at his reasonable request 
I have made search accoordingly, and I do find, that he may lawfully bear those 
arms and crest following, i. e., or. a chevron gu., between two lyons passant guar- 
dant, sa. armed of the second ; and for his crest, ademylyon rampant, sa. armed 
gu. gorged with a coronet about his neck ; or. out of a crown mural, arg. mantled 
gu. double arg."t By his wife Sarah, he had three sons and four daughters. — 
Susanna, his eldest daughter, became the wife of Charles Butler, of Coats, in the 
county of Lincoln ; Mary, to Acton Burnal ; Sarah, first to John Copley, of 
Batley, secondly to Thomas Nevell, of Thorney, in the county of Nottingham, 
Esq.; and lastly to Christopher Ayscough, Esq., son of Sir Edward Ayscough, of 
Kelsey, com. Lincoln, Knt.; and Alice, who was first the wife of Adam Bland, 
and secondly of George Ellis, Esq. He died in 1653, at the advanced age of 88, 
leaving his son, 

BRIAN COOKE, 

to succeed him, who died unmarried, in 1660. By his will, dated in the same 
year, he gave the whole rectory of Arksey to five trustees, for the payment of as 
much to the vicar thereof as, with his stipend of £12 13s. 4d., will amount to £100 
per annum ; also £40 per annum to a schoolmaster, and £60 for the purpose of 
erecting an hospital for twelve poor people, with £S per annum each. His re- 



^ The amount levied hy the sequestrators on Brian Cooke, of Donca8ter,£8q. wasjC 1,833, or, according to other do«u. 
meats, £1,400, exclusmly of wbst firey compelled him to settle on the teachers. Playfair, but on what authority we 
know not, says that they were fined J£\6fi00 at difGnwat times. 

t No. 1470, fols. 189 and 362, This document was hastily transcribed by John Withie, who omitted to trick 
the achieTement. The arms, &c. at present borne by bis successors differ in some measure from the above. 
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mains lie interred in the north aisle of Doncaster Church, over which was as 
follows : — 

Hie depositum est Corpus Briani Cooke de Wheatley, in Comitatu Ebor : Armigeri fili primo- 
genit; Briani Cooke de Doncastre, Generosi. Obiit Ccelebs 5o. die Januarii, Ao. Dni. 1660, 
^tatis SU8B 41. 



In eodem fere tumulo requiescit Sarah uxor Briani senioris, et Mater hujus Briani ; quae ex hac 
vita migravit 3o. die Decembris Ao. Dni. 164<7, iEtatis suae 4*8.* 

GEORGE COOKE, 

the second son of Brian the elder, succeeded his brother, and like him died unmar- 
ried, in 1683. In order to render more fully eflTective the benevolent designs of his 
brother Brian, he left, by will, £200 and two cottages, for the purpose of build- 
ing a school-house, at Arksey. Willing to reward loyalty, it was on this pro- 
prietor of Wheatley, that the King conferred the honour of a baronet, with 
remainder to male issue. To him succeeded his brother, 

HENRY COOKE, 

third son of Brian, by Sarah, daughter of Henry Ryley, of Doncaster, Esq. By 
his first wife, Diana, daughter of Anthony Butler, he had four sons, Sir George, 
bis successor; Anthony, who died s. p. ; Henry, of Newhall, but afterwards of 
Owston, (who married Ann, daughter and co-heiress of the Rev. Mr. Eaton, Rector 
of Darfield, by whom he had five sons, viz.: Henry, Brian, Ralph, Anthony, and 
George ;) and Anthony, who died without issue. And three daughters, Jane, 
Sarah, and Catharine. The latter daughter was the wife of Gervice Eyre, of 
Bempton, Com. Notts, and M. P. for several successive sessions for that county. 
His second was Ann, daughter of William Stanhope. 

SIR GEORGE, 

the third baronet, added considerably to the dignity of his family, by marrying 
Catharine, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Godfrey Copley, of Sprotbrough, Bart. 
By this lady he had a numerous and hopeful family; first. Sir Brian, his successor; 
second, George, high sheriff for the county of York in 1739, he married Ann, 
daughter of Tobias Harvey, of Wormley, and widow of John Battie, of Warms- 
worth, from whom the Cookes of Streetthorpe and Campsmount are descended; third, 
Henry, D.D., rector of Stokesley, and prebendary of York and Southwell, fourth, 
Godfrey ; fifth, William, who died in 1741 ; sixth, Alexander, M.D. ; and seventh, 
John, who married Margaret Mosley, of or near Manchester, from whom the Cookes 

* Le Nere's Moo. Ang. voU ii. p. 78. 
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of Darfield. His daughter Elizabeth became the consort of Jonathan Acklome^ of 

Wiseton Hall, Esq., whose son Jonathan, by daughter of 

Constable of Wassand, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, had Richard, whose only 
daughter was the wife of Lord Althorp ; Sir George, died October 18, 1732, and 
was succeeded by his son, 

SIR BRIAN, 

the fourth baronet, who took to wife Priscilla, daughter and co-heiress of Robert 
Squire « M.P. for the borough of Scarbrough, by whom he had two sons and three 
daughters, viz., Sir George and Brian, Priscilla, Catharine, and Elizabeth. Sir 
Brian represented in Parliament the borough of Retford in 1710, and died at the 
Hot Wells, near Bristol, in December, 1734. His lady died about five years previ- 
ously. He was succeeded by his son^ 

SIR GEORGE, 

the fifth baronet. He married Catharine, daughter of John Sunderland, of Don- 
caster, Esq., by whom he had issue two daughters, Catharine and Priscilla ; the 
former, who was born June 17, 1772, married John Cooke, of London, Esq.; the 
latter died unmarried. The title, and such of the estates as were entailed upon 
male heirs, passed therefore to his brother Brian. This Baronet was high sheriff of 
the county of York in 1739. He died August 6, i7S6, aged forty-two years. He was 
succeeded by his son, 

SIR BRIAN COOKE, 

the sixth baronet, whose wife was Mary, daughter of Colonel Foley, by whom he 
had a daughter, Mary, who died at Doncaster the 3d of June, 1825, aged seventy 
years. He died March 4, 1766, and left, as his successor, his only son and heir, 

SIR GEORGE COOKE, 

the seventh Baronet, who died June 2, A. D. 1823, aged 80 years. To his first 
wife he took Frances, sister of the late Sir William Middieton, of Belsay Castle, in 
the county of Northumberland, Bart., who died in 1796, leaving a numerous and 
highly respectable issue, viz. George, who married a daughter of Charles Mellish, 
of Biyth, Esq., but died s. p.; William Brian, the present baronet ; Frances, wife 
of the Rev. John Ramsden, Vicar of Arksey; Catharine; Harriet, wife of John 
Cooke, of Maltby, son of John Cooke, of Ryder ; Georgiana, consort of Admiral 
Sir George, son of A. Eyre, of Grove Hall, Esq.; Louisa- Lucia, wife of Sir 
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Cfaaries Miles Lambert Monck, of Belfsay Oastle; Charlotte, the second wife of 
Brian Cooke,ofOtrston; Julia and Sophia. To his second wife he took Harriet, relict 
of Thomas Hewet, of Bilham, £sq., and daughter of the late James Farrer, of 
Barmbrottgh Grange, Esq., by whom he had no issue. She died in July, A. D., 1814. 

Respectable as were the various owners of the Wheatley estate, it is question- 
able, whether the predecessors of the late proprietor have left behind them a fairer 
reputation. His name, although it will not be emblazoned in the annals of war, 
and the pages of civil discord, will be held dear in the memory of those that had 
the honour of his acquaintance, while the poor and destitute, who partook of his 
bounty, have lost a warm and sincere friend. His aflable and courteous demeanor 
in the higher walks of life, rendered his company endearing, while his suavity of 
manners emboldened the most humble to approach him without temerity. May his 
son long tread in his steps. 

Sir George was for some time Colonel of the third battalion of the West Riding 
Militia, and formerly an officer in the royal regiment of Horse Guards (blue.) On 
his death he was succeeded by his second son, 

SIR WILLIAM BRIAN COOKE, 

the eighth and present baronet, for some time a lieutenant in the first regiment of 
Foot Guards. On April 8, 1823, he married Isabella-Clecilia-Viviana, the second 
daughter of Sir Wiliiam Middleton, of Belsay Castle, niece to his mother. 
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an Cooke, 
of Sandal, 
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«t. 70. 
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Cooke, 
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ddson. 
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1500, sheriff 
to I lie lord 
nia\or Gaile, 
1534. 



ki€bard.=r. . • • . dr. of one of 
the Pey tons of AiJes* 
ham, her sister being 
a maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth. 



Richiird, vix. 1582, 
mar. a niece of 
Col. Partington, 
his kinsinnti, who 
lies buried at 
Arksey. He aid- 
ed him in those 
tickle times, was 
imprisoned and 
" much sciifed." 
In leifip. Hpury 
VII. John Ship, 
worth was made 
Knight- baronet 
He mar. a Fitz- 
willinm of Wad- 
worth. His 4th 
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Richard Yar- 
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Henry VIII, and 
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sliire. Bat lie, of 
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Henry D.D. Godfrey, 
rector of Wiiliam.Ob. 
Stokesley, 1741. 
& collector Alexander, 
of the fa- M.D. 
mily re- 
cords. 



T, Cooke,=pPriscil|B, 



M. P. for 
Retford, 
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1734, 
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hr.ofRt. 
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Esq. 
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1729-30. 



J no. Cooke,=Mar«3r. d r. of 
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brothers, 
from whom 
the Cookes 
of Darfield, 
&c. 



rector of 
Rolleston. 



h G. Cooke,=Calh. dr. of=John Cooke, 

of Ryder, 
Esq. 2d hus. 



T 



of Wheadey, 
1 hnsb 



John Sunder- 
land, of Don- 
caster, Esq. 
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Col. Foley. 



Priscilla. 

Catharine. 
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5.=FJfi 



Catherine.=f=Johu Cooke, of 
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Maltby, Esq. 



& 



Sir George 
Cooke, bart. 
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Cooke, of 
Peake. 
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Sprotbrough. 



T 



dr. of J. B. of 
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Henry Cooke, 
of Lambeth, 
Esq. 



iarriet. Charlotte. Louisa. Mar}*- Ann. 



Ann Cocke. 



Frances, sister to=f=Sir Geo. Cooke,=Harrii*t, relict of 



SirW. Middle, 
ton, of Belsay 
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Northumber- 
land, Ob. 1796. 



succeeded his 
father 1766. Ob. 
18-23, at. 80.— 
Mar. 1st June, 
1770. 



Thos. Hewitt, of 

Belham-house^ 

Esq. 



Mary, ob. at 
Doncaster, 3d 
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70. 



Elizabeth, 
wife of Jo- 
nathan Ac- 
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Wiseton- 
Hall, Esq. 



Catherin. Louisa, Julia. 
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say 
Castle. 
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G. A. Cooke, William Bryan='lsabella Cecilia 
mar. Eliza, Cooke, Zd Viviana, dr. 
dr. of Chas. son. of Sir Wm. 

Mellish, of Middleton, of 
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Ob. 8. p. 



Hariiet, wife Charlotte, wife 
of G. Cooke, of Br. Cuoke, 
of Maltby, of Owston, 
Esq. Esq. His 2d 

wife. 



On the hills denominated Wheatley Hills, about a mile north-east of Doncaster^ 
the army, which opposed the rebels in the reign of Henry YIII., was encamped for fk 
short period ; and in 1744, a force, consisting of 6,000 English and Hessians, under 
the command of General Wade, rested here for fifteen days, when they marched 
for Scotland to meet the rebels. 
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SANDALL, 



generally denominated Long Sandall, in contradistinction to Kirk or Little SandalL 
This village is a hamlet appendant to the parish and soke of Doncaster, over which 
the Lords thereof have, ever since the Saxon era, extended their jurisdiction. Of 
its exclusive history, but few memorials of note have reached our age ; and whether 
the following extract be applicable to this or some other Sandall, we are at a loss to 
say : — ^^ Bex in consideratione manerii be Sandhall in com. Ebor, et pro bis mille 
llbris regi dat' per Gerard. Salveine nuper vicecomilem Kbor, et escaetorem citraTren* 
tam pardonavit ei certas oppressiones et extorsiones."* At no time previously to the 
age of Henry V. are we aware that the village of Long Sandall in anywise belonged to 
the Salveyn family, when, in virtue of a marriage before noticed, it passed to George 
Salveyn, of North Duffield, Esq., and eventually to the burgesses of Doncaster^ in 
whom the manorial rights are now vested. The village next claiming our attention is 

HEXTHORP, 

or, as spelt in the book of Doomsday, Estorpe, a term chiefly relative, and denot- 
ing locality of situation, being a compound derived from the Saxon ^^jx, oriens^ 
east, and Dojipe or Tojipe, viUa, a village. Here we are again led to the ancient site 
of the Roman Danum, and Saxon Estorpe^ to the former of which it is probable the 
latter refers. Doncaster, at every period of its history, as well as at the present time, 
excepting the era at, and immediately preceding, the conquest, was recognised aa 
the principal town in this neighbourhood, and the focus, as it were, of its 
yicinity ; hence, we are naturally led to suppose, that the village of Estorpe was 
due east, or nearly so, of the former place. Admitting, however, that Hexthorp 
JRras never removed from its present site, the etymology we have ventured to assign 
jto it is wholly inapplicable, being placed nearly true south of both the old and pre- 
sent town of Doncaster. 

To detail at length the history of the place is wholly unnecessary, as it would 
be a repetition of much of what we have already said on a former occasion. We 
shall, therefore, be brief. 

In the 30 Henry HI., the town of Hexthorp, with the village of Ballby, was 
assessed at one mark, when tillage was levied by the authority of that King, 
whilst Doncaster, on the same occcasion, paid twenty-seven, and Rossington five 
marks, a circumstance which strongly marks the relative importance of each place 
at that remote period ; a proof, that the fairest portion of the Saxon Estorpe waa^. 

* Pat. Rota. 22 Edvr. iii. Ter. pan. m. 13. 
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speedily after the conquest, engrossed by the inhabitants of the Roman Danum. 
The disappearance of the Saxon Dadesleia is a parallel case.* In the Inquisitions 
after death, taken 15 Richard II., Ballby and Sandall are said to be members of the 
manor of Hexthorp, and it is on other occasions called a manor. In the immedifttc 
neighbourhood of this place is seated 

BALLBY, 

an hamlet, appendant to the parish and soke of Doncaster. In the age of the dm- 
feS8or it was in the possession of Suuen the Suxoii, which, together with Sprotbrough 
and Cusworth; formeti one entire manor : consisting of taxable land to the extent 
of eight carucates, where there might be four ploughs. After the subjugation ^ 
England by Duke William, it became the property of Roger Builli, who had in the 
same manor, three ploughs and twelve villanes, ten borders,t and eight Sockmen,J 
having eight ploughs. Coppice- wood, one mile long and two quarentens and a half 
broad. In the Confessor's time it was valued at eighty shillings, but on the survey 
at only sixty. 

Although Roger Builli is here recognised as the Norman owner of this tillage, 
we have deemed it proper to annex it to the soke of Doncaster, from a persuasion, 
that it never was totally independent of the Lords of that borough. In another 
(yortlon of the Winchester rolls, it is appemled to the fee of the Earl of Mortaign, 
ami in some documents of a very early date, it is recorded to be a member of the 
manor of Hexthorp. Like Hexthorp, and some other places of the Fossard barony 
here, it would appear to have had several owners of a suhinteoflretl character. 
Miller, on the authority of an old roll, says, that the manor of Ballby, near Don* 
caster, was sometime in the hands of Hugh Morker, Lord of Nonnanton, Ac, in 
the county of Nottingham, but he is silent as respects the age in which he lived ;j| 
and in our account of the ancient owners of the manor of Doncaster, &c., the 

• Madnx's Hist. Exch. p. 490. 

f Bordtrs^ or Borderii^ are wfien mentioned in the Iwxik of l>ni»iiHiluY, '* ami some think tliey racfttt no(ira» hiis- 
b^niimen or cottaufers. in ihe DiHunsduy lnqui.'»ilion tiiey were disiinct imm the Vilhiiii, and seemed to he those of a 
less servile condition I who hnd n hord, or coUnure, with a small pHrcrl of l»nd allowed to them, on condition they 
■kotiid sii|i|ily the Lord with |H>ultry and eggs and other small provisions Cur his hoiird or enlertniauient.*'— ./ffeo^ om 
the Authority of Cowel. 

X 8ockmen, or Socmen, snys Jacoh, are sncli tenants as hokJ their lands and tenements in socage ; hut the tenants 
in ancient demesne seem most proper to he called socmen, F. iV. li. 14 Brton, cap, 66. After the conquest, the Set- 
manniyor Sohemanin^ so often mentioned in Doomsday, were tenants, who held hy no servile tenure, hut commonly 
paid their rents la ttie liurd, as a sne or sign of freetWin ; tl)o<is^ii ihey were sofnetimes ahliged to oustiHrarv dc^tt 
for the service and honour of the Lord of the manor. Vid. also Spelman on Fend, cap, vii. Thoruton says, tliat tJi* 
generality of Sockrnen were such as the Saxons called lesser thanes; the Danes youn^men, and we yeomen, beiog" 
free of btood and fit fbr honourable serrices. — Fttf. aiso the Glossary affixed at the end of Bawdwen^s Dam, Boc, 

II Miller, p, 60. 
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reader will have already learnt the history of this place. It will^ therefore^ be 
unnecesviry to pursue this subject any further on this occasion. 

In this village, observes Dr. Miller, it was, where the Quakers first held their 
religious meetings. One of these assemblies he particularly notices. In am 
orchard, belonging to John Killam, it was usual for these novel schismatics to 
assemble^ with a view of rendering to our universal parent such homage as they 
deemed consonant with bis expressed will, made known through the medium of the 
Gospel of Jesus and his apostles. In A.D., 1060, a concourse, more numerous 
than customary, was brought together, consisting of several thousands of souls, 
chiefly collectCHl by the novelty of the occasion. Of this assemblage the police of 
the neighbourhood seems to have been fully aware ; and, fearful of its consequences, 
solicited the interference of the military. A troop of horse was therefore sent from 
York, and stationed in the neighbourhood until the appointed time. On the sttpu* 
lated day the harmless multitude repaired to the appointed place, which, together 
with the followers of Fox, swelled the meeting to a ' countless throng.' Fortun* 
ately, however, the troop that was ordered to co operate with the police in the dis* 
persion of the multitude, was commanded by a man of tolerant principles; who, on 
t^e suggestion ot* Fox, suffered the military to remain inactive, until signs of insub^ 
ordination and riot manifested themselves; and finding the whole peaceably 
inclined he withdrew his men saving six, thus teanhing practically the timid, or 
rather intolerant magistracy, that their hopes or tears were unjustly founded ; and 
that the calling in the assistance of the sword to repress the efforts of the mind, can- 
only be tolerated in a government at once ignorant and despotic. The village of 

LOYERSHAfX 



is also in the soke and parish of Doncaster. The orthography of the name of this 
place may not be easy to either settle or derive. In the survey of William, it is 
spelletl Guerenhale and Lonreshalej and in some other documents Lover»hall 
Limershall, &c. 

In the age of Edward the Confessor the manor was in the occupation of Tostl 
of whom it was held on Saxon tenure by Nigel Fossard. By the rolls of Win- 
chester it would appear to have been divided into three parts, and occupied by three 
distinct owners, all of whom paid suit and service to the Lord of Hexthorp, and 
that Nigel Fossard held here liable to the public geld, two carucates; Faulk de 
Lusoriis two oxgangs of land, which had been Ulfmers, and Goisfred Alselin held 
four oxgangs of land^ which belonged to Tosti. 
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The manor of Lovershall does not seem to have followed the fate of most of 
the property annexed to the manor of Hexthorp, and although the Fossards and 
their successors, the Maulays, were, in most cases, deemed the supreme Lords, they 
do not appear to have ever exercised any acts of absolute ownership in this place, save 
in the instance which we have noticed from the pages of Doomsday. From an inqui- 
sition, taken in the 6 Richard II., we learn, that the Maulays held it by the service 
of a fourth part of one knight's fee;* and we are further informed by the ^^ Testa 
de Nevill," that Robert de Riparis held in Lovershall, of the fee of honour of 
Peter de Maulay, one-fourth part of a knight's fee. It would, therefore, seem, that 
the Riparis held it of the Maulays on the same tenure that the former held it of the 
King, rendering annually as subinfeoffed tenants the trifling sum of 2s.t 

From a charter amongst the Rockley evidences, it* would appear, that the 
Riparis family did not acquire their property in Lovershall directly from the Mau- 
lays, but that William de Middleton gave to Robert de Riparis, or Rivers, and to 
his heirs in homage and service all the lands, &c. in the village of Lovershall, 
without any retention, ^^ as in demesne, villanes, homage, services of freemen and 
escheats, and in all liberties and easements, &c. To have and to hold to the same 
Robert, &c. in fee tail, rendering yearly to the said William, &c., forty- three shillings 
at two several terms; to wit, twenty-one shillings and sixpence at VVhit-suntide.and 
twenty-one shillings and sixpence at the feast of St. Martin in winter, for all secular 
services, and, excepting foreign services, as much as belongs to one-fourth part of a 
knight's fee ; for this gift, &c:'X 

Speedily afterwards, it would seem, the conditions of the above grant became a 
matter of dispute, and that, in the 26 Henry III., a final concord was made by the 
justices of the King, in virtue of which it was fully confirmed to the above Robert 
and his heirs. || 

In addition to the above concession it would also appear, that at a subsequent 
period, a remission of forty shillings, out of the forty-three provided by the before* 
mentioned grant, was made by the aforesaid William de Middleton, brother of 
Geffrey de Warwine, in favour of Robert de Reparis and his heirs. 

This Robert, it is probable, died in the latter part of the reign of Henry Ill«, 
leaving his widow to survive him, who, it is likely, took for her second husband, 

* Inqui. port. Mortem^ 6 Rich. ii. No. «06. 

t Test, de Nevell. p. 363 See also Miller, p. 2!4. And the Esch. 7, £dw. I. No. 11. 

{ Har. MSS. No. 801, Plut. from Dods. Coll. Bodl. || Jbid. 
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Jordan de Vavasour, who, according to Kirkby, held the village of Lovershall in 
the reign of Edward 1. of Peter de Maulay, by the fourth part of a knight's fee; 
and in the 9 Edward II., John de Riparis owned this manor. 

In the 7 Edward IV., the Court rolls of the manor of Hexthorp show, that^ 
*' the manor of Hexthorp was then held by Sir John Salven, knight, and that the 
jurors found that Thomas Ruparis had the manor of Lovershall of the lord of the 
manor of Hexthorp by Knight's service, and the said lord of Lovershall died, seized 
thereof, 10th February, S Edward IV., and that Robert was sou and heir, being 
then eighteen years of age."* 

Of this respectable and extensive family we have not been able to obtain a well 
authenticated pedigree. Amongst the collections of Dodsworth in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, and in No. 801, Harleian MSS, are several notices of this family, many of 
which refer to the village of Lovershall, but they are not important. In (he ^^ Liber 
Niger Scacc," we find them often mentioned ; and the ^^ Testa de Nevel," and other 
ancient documents also frequently record their name; all of which declare them to 
have been of fair importance in their day and generation. 

From the family of the Riparis the manor of Hexthorp passed to the Wyrrals^ 
about the time of Henry VII. or VIIL 

The first of this family that we find connected with the village of Lovershall is 
a John Wyrral, who married daughter of Hugh Wombwell, of Womb- 
well, Esq., and was mayor of Doncaster in the years 1514 and 1521. To him 
succeeded 

' HUGH, 

his son, who likewise filled the oflBce of chief magistrate in the borough of Doncas* 
ter, in the years 1544 and i51H. He married Ann, daughter and heir of Philip 
Knottesworth, by whom he had one son and six daughters. 1st, Margaret, married 

first to Frankish ; seccondly, to Thomas Ricard, of Hatfield ; thirdly, to 

William Swift, of Rotherham ; and lastly, to Sapcoates. Secondly, Ann^ 

wife of Ralph Westby, of Ravenfield. Thirdly, Elizabeth, wife of George Mallony. 
Fourth, Dorothy, wife of Francis Copley, of Nether Hall, Esq. And fifth, Edith^ 
wife of Jervice Boswell, oF Newhall. He was succeeded by his son, 



* Miller, p. 214. 
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THOMAS,* 



who was living in A.D., 1585. He married three wives: first, Beatrix, daughter of 

Thomas Wenftvoftfa, of Wentworfh-Woodhouse, Esq.; secondly, daughter 

of Grosvenor, of Shropshire; and lastly, Frances, daughter of Christopher 

Mulorye. By his firs* wife he had two sons and two daughters, and by his third two 
fttms and three daughters ; and was succeeded by his son 

HUGH, 

who was aged twelve years, in A.D. 1585.t Married to his first wife Ann^ daughter 
(^ John Armitage, of Kirklees, lisq., bj' whom his son Ju4in, who was age<l eighteen 
years, A.D., 1612. By his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher Mont- 
Tord, of Killenhurst, he had Hugh, George, and Charles; Elizabeth and Luciana, 
Ml of whom were unmarried in A.O., W12. What ultimately became of this family 
We know not. They do not seem to have appeared at the visitation of Dugdule. — 
The name often occurs in the chnrch register of Conisbrough. 

From the Wyrrals this fine estate passed, by purchase, to Sir Francis Jones^ 
knight, and Alderman of London, afterwards into the ^iniily of Sir John Wolsten- 
holm, knight, and baronet; then into that of Thomas Dixon, Esq.; from Wm. 
Dixon, to Henry Overton, Esq., one of the co-hefresses of his family: then by will 
to his relict; and lastly, by her will, to John Thomas Dawson, Esq., now of Bed- 
fbrd, (second son of William Dawson, of lidington, gentleman, hi the county dT 
Middlesex,) on the first of January, 1800.$ Subsequently it became the property 

of Fenton, Esq., and is now in the occupation of the Rev. Alex. 

Cooke, second son of George Cooke Yarbrdttgh, late of Streetthorp, Esq. 

the popnlafion of the town of liovershalt, in 182J/ was ItH, mhabithig tweti- 
I9y-Yive houses. 



* Miller calls him William. 

f In a p^(lt|?ree amonarfttAthers ih'No. 900, LsnM6. RfSS. 'This Ifngfh is sard to be the pfranffsmi erTlkoiiMi 
Wyrrel, of Lovershall, a«d mu nf Jcnriee, Uy Bellcn, dwi^hter of liiobard Coutes, a yo«ii]{«r w« 4f tbalwivft 
of Woudcote, ill the county of Salop. We, however, have followed the authority of the Heralds, the lortner not being 
founded on any documents, on which we can rely. Thoroton, however, tells us, that George Lasccllj, of Elstoo, 
mmrried Anu, daughter ol Jervaise Wyrrel, of Lovershall. 

; Miller, p. 216. 
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THE CHUKCH 

M an irregalarly patched up structure, built at different times, and on different 
occasions; it, therefore, exhibits a motley and rude specimen of arehitectaral 
skill. 

Over the western door that leads into the interior of the southern chancel^ are 
depicted in relief the arms of the Wyrrals, to whom, it is probable, this part of the 
edifice owes its origin. Near to these insignia is a stone, bearing the following 
inscription : — 

S{o!)'to WBiiXtUly 

^uuania anfrral ; 

and on the southern face of the same chancel, 

S^ti^'i» fflaiirraL 

The tower is a plain structure, mounting an embattled parapet, and is graced 
by eight short pinnacles. The body of the building consists of a nare, and one side 
aisle supported by columns and arches of the thirteenth century. Over the porch, 
prior to its reparation by Henry Overton, Esq., in 1784, was the following inscrip- 
tion in the Arabic character : — YEBO eht DROL. A great number of 

MONUMENTAL REMAINS 

are visible, but most of them are in a very dilapidated condition. One or two, 
however, it will be necessary to notice. 

in the chancel is a ponderous monument of the altar kind^ whereon is the 

effigy of a human subject. Not a letter has escaped destruction ; and, were it not 

for the faint remains of the armorial ensigns which formerly decorated it, we should 

have been wholly unable to point out to whom it belongs. Fortunately, however, 

these are yet so far in a state of preservation, that we can, with a tolerable degree 

of safety, attribute it to one of the Copleys, of Wad worth HalK The figure is en* 

wrapped in a shroud, and lay for many years in a very dirty and neglected state, 

until it was cleaned and placed on the site it now occupies, by Wm. Dawson^ Es(|. 
1. s 
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Of a very recent date are some other monumental memorials of the Dixons, 
Overtons, ifec* 

In the church yard^ and near unto the south wall of the chancel, is an old table- 
tomb stone^ curiously constructed. The bearers are rudely ornamented, in the 
pointed stile of embellishment, by a profusion of uncouth and ill executed border- 
ing. Its attribution to any particular period would be very liable to mistake, in 
consequence of its decayed condition, but it would appear to have been placed 
there before the age of Henry VIII., and may probably cover the remains of a 
knight of the religious military order.t 

West of this curious monumental remain lies an horizontal stone, on the borders 
whereof are the relics of an inscription, much mutilated. On the centre is pour- 
trayed a cross, and an instrument shaped in the form of an old axe. In what sense 
we are to receive the latter article, or what it might be emblematical of, we are at a 
loss to say : unless it may be regarded as a token of martyrdom, as is conjectured 
by Miller. 

Although the history of the church of Doncaster, to which this establishment 
pertained, comprises, in a great measure, the ecclesiastical history of this place, 
there are traits in its character with which the church of Doncaster had no concern. 

In the extensive grant made, by Nigel Fossard, to the Abbey of St. Mary, at 
York, noticed in a preceding article, the interest in this place was included ; but no 
mention is made of a chapel in Lovershall, and it is doubtful whether such an 
edifice had then existence here. So early, however, as the reign of King John, 
we find the chapels of Rossington and Lovershall, ^^ belonging to the church of 
Doncaster," made the subject of a fine between Robert de Turnham and Joan his 
wife, plaintiffs, and Robert, abbot of York, and the convent of the same place, 
deforciants of the advowson of the church of Doncaster ; whereof a plea was sum- 
moned. To wit, — that the aforesaid abbot and convent, granted, &c. to the afore- 
said Robert and Joan, and to their heirs, the advowson of the chapels of Rossing- 

* Mary, relict of Henry Overton, Esq. , who died on the first of Janoary, 1800, cbarg^ed her manorial estate beie, 
with jC40 per annuna for a minister to do duty at this church ; and with £25 per annum for the education of the poor 
children of the village ; under the management of her cousin, William Dawson, of Islington, in the county of Middle- 
sex, gent., Joseph Colbeck, of Ballby, and her adopted son J. T. Dawson, Esq. (second son of the said William Daw> 
■on,) their heirs and assigns tor erer. — Vid. Miller, p. 216. This bequest became void, by the statute of Mortmain, 
when the stone which bore the memorial of this charitable deed was taken down. 

f The knights of St. John of Jerusalem had some little property in this place before their suppression, for which tb« 
town DOW pays a fee farm rent of one shilling annually. — Miller, p.2l6. 
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ton and Lovershall, belonging to the church of Doncaster, upon this condition, viz. 
that Mr. Peter de Doncaster, and Eudo, parson of the church of Doncaster, for 
all their lives shall receive, of the aforesaid chapels, the due and ancient pensions 
as of the gift of the aforesaid Robert and Joan. And, after the decease of the afore- 
said Peter and Eudo, the advowson of the aforesaid chapels shall remain to the afore- 
said Robert and Joan, and to the heirs of the same Joan, quit of the payment of the 
aforesaid pension.* 

Subsequently to this fine, we have met with no records that exclusively affect 
the history of this place. 

ROSSINGTON 

is a neat village, placed about a mile south-west of the great northern road, and 
has, at all times, been a portion of the soke of Doncaster. 

Of this place no notice whatever is taken in the Winchester rolls, although it is 
manifest, from what remains of the church, that the town was established speedily 
after the survey of William. The earliest mention that we have met with, relates 
to its ecclesiastical history, and occurs in a fine of the 9th King John. 

In the 30 Henry III., John Gumband and Richard de Talisden, sheriffs, were 
commanded to levy a tallage throughout the county of York, when this place was 
assessed at five marks, while Hexthorp and Ballby, collectively, answered in only 
one ; a circumstance which, in some measure, exhibits the relative condition of those 
three dependents on the barony of Doncaster, and corroborates the opinion, that 
Rossington was in existence in the Saxon era.^ . 

In the 3 Edward III., Peter de Maulay held certain lands and tenements of the 
King in capite^ in the county of York,together with the advowson of the church of Ros- 
sington, in the fee of Doncaster ; together with the manor of Baynton with the advow- 
son of the church,:|; by the service of two knights' fees and the twelfth part of one fee, 
and of finding the King two soldiers in the time of war^ in the presence of the King 

* Harl. MSS. No. 801. Plui. f Madox, p. 490. 

\ Id the 2d Edward J I., Peter de Maulay was found to be sieised of the manor of Bainton, with the adyowson 
of the church, by the service of finding two knights and four esquires in the king's army for forty days, in time of 
war ; and to provide a steward to do suit for him at the king's court of York, from six weeks to six weks.— w9i^miU, 
p. 74. 
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aiily> for forty days, at his own charge ; and of finding a steward to do duty £or tiha 
tame Peter, at the Court of York, from six days to aix days.* 

In the 34 Edward IIL, an extensive transfer was effected by Peter de Maulay the 
third> to his brother Robert for life, in which was included the manor of Rossington, 
but as this grant has been before noticed, we shall not again record it. Indeed, the 
history of Doncaster contains, in a great measure, the history of this place. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Hunster, Hunster Wood, and the wood known by 
the name of " the Park," became a subject of litigation between the crown and the 
burgesses of Doncaster, and on the information of Sir James Crofts, the attorney- 
general exhibited his bill of intrusion against the corporation, which, on being for- 
mally heard at York, were adjudged to be the legal property of the body corporate, 
and confirmed accordingly. Hunster Wood, it is probable, nerer formed a part of 
the patrimony of the Maulays, or it had otherwise been alienated by them or their 
predecessors at a very early period, for we are told by Bishop Gibson, that Robert 
Byrks gave to the public that portion of the burgesses' property. The indefinite 
expression " the public,'' might probably throw an air of doubt on the real intent of 
the donor, and suggest an viea, that the term did not exclusively refer to the corpo^ 
ration, but that it contemplated a sense less restricted. It was this doubt, probably, 
that gave origin to the inquiry. "f- The singularly eccentric epitaph in Doncaster 
church, so frequently copied by the curious^ is commemorative of this gentleman. 
Were the instrument, by which he disposed of his property, couched in language ao 
vague and unintelligible as is his monumental memorial, we cannot wonder when we 
find gentlemen of the long robe exercising their criticising powers in its definition. 

Near the wood denominated the park, vestiges of an ancient edifice are yet ob- 
servable. On this area, which comprises above 1,000 square yards, the ruins were, 
until very recently, tolerably extensive, but on the rebuilding of the town in the 
latter part of the last century, the whole was removed, and the identity o{ the site 
is fast verging to the ^^ night of time." The encircling dikes are yet to be seen, but 
the rivulet which replenished them with the means of defence, has ceased to per- 
form its functions. Rafters, which appear to have sustained a draw-bridge, or some 
such construction upon the moat, were, before the enclosure, clearly evident. The 
road which ]ed to this quondam hoary mansion, was below the present rampart, and 
seems to have made directly to the bridge that crossed the enclosing foss. Near to 
it was found a brass dial-plate, but its date is posterior to that of the demolition of 
the house. 

• Harl. MSS. No. 801, Plut. f Gibson's edition ot Camden, vol. ii. 
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To attempt succenAUly to unrayel ibe mysterioufi history of this foundation, 
would be a task of no ordinary character. That a residence of some importance 
was established here is more than probable. This is evinced by what remains of the 
foundation, as well as by the testimony of popular tradition. The wood that flanks 
its northern side is called the park, a sheet of water environed its eastern bank, 
and the whole plot bears the significant appellation of the '^ Draw-dikes ;'' but by 
whom or when erected, must, we are afraid, remain an eternal secret. Its local si* 
tuation and defensible attitude, vest it with an air of antiquity that reaches beyond 
the age of our eighth Harry. Within the immediate precincts of this place, we are 
not aware that any family of note took up its residence, and whether it, with the 
park, &c., passed from Byrks to the burgesses, or was the occasional residence of 
the Maulays, is not within the circle of our knowledge. Such ensigns as betoken 
wealth, and denote more than ordinary consequence, have, however, occasionally 
diewn themselves ; but all, or the major part of them, had reference to the Barons 
de Maulay. Previously to the church being repaired, some of the venerable old 
windows exhibited a limited, but rich display of painted glass ; and until a very re- 
cent date, one of the windows in the chancel preserved the effigies of Maud de 
Maulay, lady of Doncaster, as she was then stiled, but now the hand of art has re- 
paired the encroachments of time, and scarcely an article in the village, save the 
church, can aspire to the age of one hundred years. 

Over the common, east of the church, the Roman road that pervades these parts 
has its direction. Several of its vestiges are frequently rendered manifest through 
the effects of agricultural processes. It comes east of Martin, or Morton, and 
crosses the river Torn near to the present pass. A curious and antiquated brass 
key was found in the vicinity of this place, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Bradford* 

Connected with the history of this village, is a singular and curious specimen of 
Egyptian manners, as practised by the itinerant gipsies of the British empire. In 
a letter, which we had the pleasure of receiving from the Rev. James Stovin, D.D., 
the worthy and learned rector of this place, it is remarked, that, about one hundred 
and twenty years ago, the gipsies commenced here a curious custom, which they 
practised once in almost every year, occasioned by the interment, in the church- 
yard of this place, one of their principal leaders, Mr. Charles Bosville, on the 30th 
of June, 1708 or 9.* *« Flaving, from a boy, been much acquainted with this village, 
I have often heard of their (the gipsies) abode here, and with them Mr. James Bos- 
ville, their king, under whose authority they conducted themselves with great pro- 

• Miller caili him James Bo&wilie, king of <be gipsies. Sep, 1706, oesr the chsncel door. 
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priety and decorum, never committing the least theft or offence. They generally 
slept in the farmers' barns, who, at those periods, considered their property to be 
more safely protected than in their absence. Mr. Charles Bosville, (but how related 
to the king does not appear,) was much beloved in this neighbourhood, having 
a knowledge of medicine, was very attentive to the sick, well bred in manners, and 
comely in person. After his death, the gipsies, for many years, came to visit his 
tomb, and poured upon it hot ale ; but by degrees they deserted the place. — 
(These circumstances must yet hang on their remembrance, as, only a year ago, 
(1821) an ill-dressed set of them encamped in our lanes, calling themselves Bos- 
wells.*) The words in the parentheses came within my own knowledge." The 

CHARITABLE DONATIONS 

made to this place, consist of a rent charge of £6 13s. 4d. for the maintenance of a 
free school. The land was at that time in the hands of a Mr. Warrie. This donation 
was made by William Paxton, A.D., 1652, and became litigated soon after by his 
executors, the Wilsons, of W^ormley Hill, near Fishlake, who at that time lived upon 
the property. In the 20 Charles II., an inquisition was taken touching this bequest, 
occasioned, as it would seem, by a refusal on the part of the executors, to comply with 
the conditions of the will of the testator, when, after entering minutely into the natare 
of the case, an award was decreed in favour of the parish, with £6 13s. 4d. costs. 

Still wishing, however, to get rid of the impost, the defendants appealed to 
the Lord Chancellor's court, under pretence, that they were taken unawares, and 
had not time to get their challenges ready. This objection, however, was over- ruled, 
and the decree of the inquisition confirmed, excepting the costs, which were dis- 
allowed. The sum then in arrears was £26 13s. 4d. The conditions of the bequest 
require, that the master whom they shall choose, shall be qualified to teach Latin, 
the English language, and to write a fair hand. The children of both rich and poor 
belonging to the parish are eligible objects. 

The other bequest was made by Thomas Hall, in 1670. Its views are confined 
to the poor, and consists of only five shillings per annum, payable out of a close in 
the township of Awkley, then called New-Close, and in 1786 was in the occupation 
or ownership, or both, of Mr. Pointon. 

In 1821 the population of this parish was 383 souls, inhabiting 58 houses. 

* BoiwelVi Gang, is an appellation, ver> generally applied to a collection of beggars, or other idle itineranta, which 
we often see encamped in groups in the lanes and ditches of this part of England. 
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On the assessment of the ninths and fifteenths by the commissions authorised to 
collect them, in the reign of Edward III., this village answered as follows: 

ROSYNGTON. 

Cuj' p'chi v' Henr' le Warner Nich's Jay Joh*s Uttyng Rog's fiP Rc'i p'och'i 
ecc'e de Fynynglay Th'm' Roger' Joh's Cutt Joh's Conhird Ric'us Gilb' Th'm' 
fir Rob'ti Th'm' de Sandale WilPs Roger & Th'm' Blegh'm p'och'i ecc'e de 
Rosyngton ad hoc jur' sup' sacr'm suu' p'sentant p', indentur' int' se & Priorem 
de s'to Oswaldo & soc' suos confect' & alt'natim sigillatas q'd nona garbar' veller' 
&lignor' de tota p'och' de Rosyngton valet hoc anno vj^ et non plus q' oblato'es 
& alie minute decide valent xl». 

It'm die' q*d eccl'ia de Rosyngton' e' om'ino in com' Ebor. 

THE CHURCH, 

before it underwent the process of improvement, was a venerable and highly inter- 
esting piece of architecture; but it now exhibits an aspect difficult to bring within the 
pale of technical description. To the world a sample of taste is left by its reno- 
vators, highly derogatory to the chastity of their views, and inimical to the end for 
which the edifice was originally reared. 

The era of its erection, like that of most others, cannot be precisely ascertained. 
The few remains of the original structure bespeak an early foundation, and throw 
back its building to an age coeval with the reign of King Stephen. 

The archway, under which we pass into the chancel from the nave, presents, in its 
mouldings, a genuine specimen of the Anglo-Saxon or early Norman mode of decora- 
tion. The inner pilaster is short, round, and massy, and entwined with a .spiral band, 
which is succeeded by some ornamental tracery work and a number of rude devices. 
Above these is placed a square abacus, whence springs a circular arch ornamented with 
a chevron border and other Saxon embellishments. 

The pedestal, whereon the western pilaster is placed is unusually high, and corre- 
sponds in make with the abacus. The outer or eastern side of the same opening 
shews a face somewhat different to that of the western, being formed by columns 
taller and more slender, but in other respects it partakes of the same order and age. 

The door leading into the interior of the place from the porch wears also an an- 
tiquated aspect. On each side are plain round pillars, headed by square abacuses, 
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supporting a circular arch with a billetted mouldings correspoodiDg in age with the 
residue of the primeval structure. 

The ambo or pulpit is an aged oaken box, carved in the stile which prevailed 
before the reign of Henry VIII. On the upper border is the following mutilated 
inscription : — 

Stitarm i^tansile^ et uxoris ejus. 

The residue is hidden by the wall, to which it is fastened. This venerable piece 
of sacred furniture is reported to have been brought from the desecrated church of 
St. Mary, in Doncaster. 

The tower is placed at the west end, and is of an age subsequent to the origi- 
nal erection of the church. It is divided into four parts by embossed partitions, 
flanked with light buttresses, and surmounted with eight pinnacles. 

The fatality attendant on the alteration of the church, in reference to its archi- 
tecture, was not less subversive of its monumental remains, for not even one, of 
either note or antiquity, has escaped the fangs of modern Goths. The injury done 
to the cause of truth by this wanton demolition of ancient tomb-stones, is incalcu- 
lable. To the biographer and the local historian the preservation of monumental 
memorials is of greater moment than is generally supposed. Not content with a 
bare recital of the good deeds, &c. of the defunct, the ancient as well as modern 
epitaphs often preserve, with scrupulous accuracy, much genealogical information, 
and bear forth to posterity, historical and biographical notices, with a fidelity un- 
equalled by any other documents whatever, save testamentary writings. 

This Church is an ancient rectory, and, from its foundation, has belonged to the 
patronage of the De Maulays, from whom it descended to the Salveyns, of ^ New- 
Biggin; and, in the reign of Henry VH., passed with the manor to the burgesses 
of Don caster, in a way already noticed. 

In its ecclesiastical character, it belongs to the deanery of Retford, in the arch- 
deaconry of Nottingham ; is a living in charge, and valued in the King's books, at 
jCU is. Sid. Archiepisc. pro syn. 4s.; Archidiac. pro Prox. 6s. 8d. In the age 
of Queen Elizabeth it bore the estimated value of £J0, and in that of Pope 
Nicholas IV. £8. It is dedicated to St. Michael. 
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Torr found only two testamentary burials to hare taken place within the walls of 
this edifice, yiz., Robert Wright, rector in 1493, in the choir; and John Longley, 
in 1444. The will of Wright was proved 2dth of September, 1493^ and his suc- 
Mimr wairnot inducted until Nof^idber io the year follawing- 

A CATALOGUE OF THE RECTORS OF ROSSINGTON. 



Temp. In»t, 


Rect.Ecth. 


Pki. 


Fm 


10 Kal. Hay, 1253 


- Job. Silvester, d. - - 


- H.iii.Rexutcastos - 
heredisde Petri 
de Malolacu. 


.... 


18 Jiinii, 1309 


• Will, de Bonington, p'br. - 


- Petr. de Malolacu 

mil. . . - 

- Idem. . 




IS Kal. July, 1312 


- Tho. de Stayngrave, p'br. - 


. . . • 
Besig. 


4 Id. Jan. 1322 


- Edm. Id BruD, p'br. 


- Idem. . - - 


E9sig. pro li^ 
de ETcrton. 


12 May, 1349 


- Will, de Kemesaly, cap. 


- Petr. de Malolacu - 


Resig. pro vie. 






mil. 


de BdensCoa 


4 July, 1360 - 


- Will. Andrew, cap. 


- Idem* 


Mort 


20 Nov. 1369 


- Robt Grenhowe vel Grenwod, 


cl. Marg'tadeMalo. - 


Rasig,pn)eicQir^ 






lacu, vid. - 


de StayatOA. 


11 Nov. 1372 


. Tbo. de Lyndeley, p'br. 


- - - . - 


< • . . 




Job. de Wyverthorp, p'br. - 




Rerig. 


9 D«c. 1383 . 


. WilL de Irton, cap. 


- R. ii. Rex 


.... 




Job. Harwood. n'br. . • 




Resig. 


29 Sept. 1409 


- Job. Poynton, p'br. 


- Petr. de Maulay. - 


7 Aug. 1410 - 


- Job. Wyntringham 


- Idem. 


Resig. 


28 Aug. 1418 


- Job. Gower, p*br 


- IdenL 


Resig.proeccPa 
de Calrctley. 


» Apr. 1437 


• Robt. WynAktp, cap. - 


- Idem: 


Mort 


24 Jan. 1464 


- Robt. Wrygbt, cap. - 


- Job'esSaiyen, m<l. - 


Mort 


16 Nov. 1494 


- Will. MaJliverere, cap. 


. Tbo. BcTercotes 








Assignat. Regis. - 


Resig. 




Will. Maliverer, (ut prius) 




Resig. 


28 Sept 1516 


. Tbo. Waitc, p'br 


- Major Comunitas - 








de Doncaster. 


RttigL 


28 Apr. 1S17 


- Jacobus Tutbill, p'br. 


. Idem. - . 


Il»iig, 


12 Aug. 1523 


- Ric. 01y?er, p'br. 


- Idem. 


Moit 


16 Sept 1551 


- Robt. Hobson, M. A. 


- Eorundem As- 








signati. 


Mort 


18 Feb. 1556 


. Will. Palmer, cl. 


- Mayor & Com. 








Done. 


.... 




Job. Hudson, c. - • 


- Idem. 


Idem. 


17 Feb. 1591 


- Artb. Kaye, ch 


- Eorundem Asp 








sigJ99^ 


N«it 


16 Jan. 1613 


- Will. Plaxton, cl. M. A. 


- Idem. 


.... 




J«b. hmDb$,6L . - 


. IdM. . . 


Mort 


27 Feb. 1667 


- Job. Jackson, cL M. A. 


- Idem. - . 




1. 


T 
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AWKLEY, 



in the parish of Finningl6y, and soke of Doncaster, is distant from the latter place 
about four miles and a half. 

The name of this place has probably been derived from the Saxon ^c, quercus^ 
and the Icy, terra inculta, of the same language. 

In the age of the Confessor it was the property of Earl Tosti, and passed with the 
manor of Doncaster, to the Mortaigns and Fossards, where they had two carucates 
of land; but the manorial privileges, it is presumed, together with the land, &c- 
soon found another owner, in the person of Sir Roger Mowbray, who succeeded the 
Tysons in much property in this neighbourhood-* Indeed, after the survey, we 
find no mention of the Fossards or their successors, in the barony of Doncaster^ at 
being connected with this place, save in the character of judicial lords. 

In the hundred rolls, which are the results of inquisitions, taken in the latter part 
of the reign of Henry III., or the early part of that of his successor, Edw. I., Awkley 
and Finningley are recorded to be then the property of Sir William Darell and 
John de St. Helena, held by the service of one knight's fee of the Lord Mowbray, 
who held them of the King in capite as a portion of his barony. 

On the death of Sir Roger Mowbray, in the 26 Edward I., it was found, that 
Nicholas de St. Helena and Alice Touke held lands, &c. in Awkley and Finningley 
of the said Lord, for which they rendered the service of one knight's fee ; and in 
the 9 Edward II. ,w William de St. Helena, son and heir, we presume, of the said 
Nicholas, and Walter Touke, or Toka, were returned joint lords of the same 
places.t 

In the 1 Edward III., John de Mowbray, grandson of the aforesaid Roger held 
amongst many others, the manors of Awkley and Finningley, as appurtenances to 
the manor of Burton.;^; He married Joan, one of the daughters of Henry, Earl of 
Lancaster, and died 35 Edward HI., leaving 



* Gilbert Tyson, who owned much property in this neighbourhood, was also lord of Bridlington, Maltoo, and 
Alnwick '' cfesus in prselico ex parte Regis Haraldi contra Normannos." He was succeeded by Richard, his son, 
whose great grandfather carried Dduch property to the Hillons in the Bishoprick of Durham. 

f Noiii. Vill. & Test de Nevel. | Esch. 1 Edw. 111., M. 87. 
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JOHN, 



his son and heir, to succeed him in his yhst possessions. This John was born at his 
father's residence, at Epworth, in A.D., 1326, and married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of John Lord Segrave, by whom he added much to his wealth.* 

In the 21 Edward III., John de Averham held, of the same lord, one knight's 
f!ee in Awkley and Finningley.t Subsequently to this period, we do not find the 
Mowbrays, or their heirs and successors, had any interest here or at Finningley.~- 
In the 21 Henry VII., John Cley, proprietor of the manor of Blyth, &c., held 
considerable possessions in Awkley and Finningley, but it does not appear whether 
he had any interest in the manor. 

In the 9 Elizabeth, John Wormley, of Hatfield, gentleman, and John Park, 
claimed, agahist Richard Fenton, gentleman, one messuage, thirty acres of land, ten 
of meadow, and forty of pasture, &c., in Awkley, and called to warrant Thomas 
Fairfax, Esq., who, it would appear, was lord of the manor of Finningley. In 
the 17th of the same reign, Hugh Jones and John Ingram claimed, against Richard 
Shearbourn, knight, the manors of Awkley and Finningley^ and divers lands in 
those towns.;}; Subsequently to this period, as well as before, the manors of Awk- 
ley and Finningley have always been closely connected. The latter, together with 
a moiety of that of the former, was lately in the possession of the late John Harvey, 
of Ickwellbury, Esq., but now in that of the Rev. William Childers, rector of 
Cantley, who purchased it about two or three years ago. The other moiety is 
divided between John Childers, of Cantley, Esq., nephew of the above Reverend 
gentlemen ; and Tuke Smelter, of Richmond, near Sheffield, Esq., who hold courts 
alternately for that part of the manor situated in the county of Nottingham. On 
the inclosure, Mr. Harvey was awarded one-tenth of the waste land ; Mr. Childers 
Walbank and Mr. Killam one-fifth each. 

In the age of Elizabeth, and in that of her successor James I., the Frobishers,, 
of nautical notoriety, had much interest here, and in the neighbouring township of 
Finningley. The manor-house, or the grange, now occupied by Mr. Thomas Ro- 
binson, belonged to the priory of Mattersey, which, on the suppression of that in- 
stitution, was given by Elizabeth to Sir Martin Frobisher, and on which that brave 
seaman, it is presumed, occasionally resided. 

* Dac^date, Moo, Aug. torn. ii. p. 194. f Regis, de No?o loca, p. 140. | Thoroton*! NotU 
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Their first connection vfith this village would appear, however, to have taken 
place a short time before the age of Sir Martin, as we are informed by his biogra- 
pher, that the manor of Finningley was purchased by his grandfather^ William 
Frolmber, of Altofts, lEsq,, to which place, it is more than probable, he removed 
hia family, a little prior to the year IS6S. fielbre the period in which William 
Frobisher became proprietor of the manor of Finakigley, it wo&ld seem, that they 
had become residents of that village ; and that William Frobisher, ere the demise 
Off kis father^ nesidedi al Donoaster, where his first four chiklren were baptised, and 
removed thither on tke erent of hit father's <leath, which, it is probable, occurred 
kk the years 1567 or 1S68. He was interred at Fiiiningley.* 

It is generally supposed that Sir Martin iiied having no issue ; this, however, 
would appear to be a mistal^e. In the registers of Finningley church, under the 
year 1592, is recorded the baptism of Martin, son of Martin Frobisher, Esq., *^ but 
it n manifested by his will, that oa his death bis son Martin was not in existence, as 
he left the whole of his property to his relative. Captain Peter Frobisher, who, it is 
Mpposed, scattered the whole of this ample patrimony.t In addition to the pro- 
perty at Finningley, Sir Martin was seized of the fee farm of the manor of Altofts, 
(where he buiit a (kie seat near to the park, the manors of Warnfield, with that of 
Heath and Whitwood, with several other lands and leases of great value. He waa 
justice of peace in the 36th of Elizabeth, and married Dorothy, daughter of Lord 
Wentworth, of the south, relict of Sir William Widmerpool, who survived him ; 
she was thirdly betrothed to Sir John Savell, knight and baronet. 

In the year 1576 he was dispatched, with two small barks^ &c., from Blackwall, 
on a voyage of discovery in the north sea^. Upon the first of July he came within 
sight of a portion of land, which he judged to foe Freesland, near to which he had 
the misfortune to part with the bark, &c„ that accompanied him. Unappalled by 
Hie groundless fears of his less adventurous comrades, he prosecuted his course 
north-west to a higher latitude than any previous person had dared to approach ; 
and, on the 20th of July, he reached a portion of high land, which he called after 
the name of his Sovereign, Queen Elizabeth, and then returned to England. 

On ike 31st of May, the year following, he again sailed on a similar enterprisoi 
from Harwich, and soon reached the Queen^s foreland, when, after proceeding 
thirty leagues north-west, he went on shore, and again found much of the same 

• Torr's MS. 
f Of the pn^iabiihy of that eieot, Sir Martin was apprised by a friend, who, when about to make his will sng- 
gested, that as Peter was a very weak and extravagant man, and not thought able to manage so large an estate, be 
was advised not to give it ail to this Captain Frobisher, but he, sailor-like replied, " That as the greater part thereof 
was got at sea, it would not thrive long on land." HaH, M8S, No. 4630. 
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black Btone which he procured oa his former voyage, but which ev^itually turned 
out to be of no value. At this time he caught three of the natives, and kaded widi 
them at Milford Haven, in Wales, the August following. 

Still bent on his favourite scheme, in A.D., 1578, he again sailed from Harwich 
towards Cataia; and on the 30th and last day of July, after many attempts, and 
sundry times being put back by islands of ice in the straits, he recovered his long 
wished port, and came toam^orin the islands, newly named by Her Majesty, ille#« 
tHcoffnita^ where, as in the year before, they fraught their ships with the like ston<e^ 
or gold ore, out of the mines ; and then on the last of August, returning thence^ 
arrived safely in England about the first of October.* 

Highly advantageous to a British public as were these three voyages of discovery, 
the part which he took in the memorable defeat of the Spanish Armada, in 1588, 
seems to have encircled his name in colours the most durable and resplendent, and 
to which he chiefly owed his subsequent honours and emoluments. On this famous 
occasion he hoisted his flag on the Triumph,^and, like a British seaman, dared dea<ii 
in its most frightful form; and had eventually the glory to die before the altar 
of Mars. In defending Brest, in 1594, he had the misfortune to be struck by a 
ball, which subsequently carried him to his grave. t Fuller says, " he was very 

* Fleming's Cbron. fol. 129!2. 
t FROBISHERS' PEDIGREE. 

Arms. — ^Enakie, on a fess ingraled, a greyhound courant, arg. coUored gu. lined or. between three grif- 
^04* hteds erased sa. 

John Frobisherj of Chirk Com* Flinty in 
North Wales, Esq. 

, —J 

John Frobisher, of the same.y^ane, dr. of John Antigham, of Wrigham, Esq. 
John Frobisher, of the same.=j=Eliz. dr. of Tbos. Bulkley, o^ Beaumaris, in Anglesey. 

l*hurstoa Frobisher.=nr=Grace, dr. of John Hyde> in Com. Chester. 

I ' 

John Frobisher.=j=CeciIia, dr. of John Ardren, of Bolt Castle, in Wales, Esq. 

Thurston Frob]sher.=r=Jane, dr. of John Pearcie, Esq. 

John Frobisher, Esq. of Altofts, vix. circ. 1366.^oan, dr. of Sir Wm. Skargill, of Thorp Hall, near Leeds, knt 

John Frobisher^ of Altofts, £sq.=T=Cath. dr. of Rev. Mr. Freston or Preston. 

John Frobisfaer, of the same.^ath. df. of Robt Dtkt, of Woodhail, near ihtrfleid, Esq. relict of Mr. Thos. 

I Wakefield, of Newark. 
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valiant^ but withal harsh and violent, faults which may be dispensed with in one of 
his profession." 

THE CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 

concerning this town are so intimately connected with those of Finningley, that it 
ift difficult to identify them. The first which is recorded in the parliamentary return 
was made by Mr. William Hall, in 1668. It consisted of a rent charge of lOs,, 
viz., 5s. to the poor of Finningley, 3s. to the poor of Awkley, and 2s. to those of 
Blaxton. in 1786 it was vested in the hands of Anthony Hartshorn, Esq. 

The other, which is the only one belonging exclusively to this hamlet, was made 
by an unknown hand to the poor. It consists of land to the value of IQs. annually, 
and is vested in the overseer of the poor. 



FrancisFrobisher, Esq. Recorder of Doncaster. SepiiIt.=T=Chrisaana, dr. of Sir Bryan Hastings, of Pen- 
at Finningley. He was also Mayor of Doncaster in 1535. J wick, knl. 

p, .1.11 - I ■!■ « ■. . I ■ I I I 1 ,, 

Wlliam Frobisher, of Altofts, Esq. purchaser=^Margt dr. of Sir Matthew Boynton, P^P^e^* "»• of Sir 
of the lordship of Finningiey, where he was -•-..- -,. -^ . 

sepult. 1577. 



of BarmstoD, fcnt Tho. Boynton, of 

Bannston, knt. 



^rau. Frobisher^^Cressy, dr. of Jono. Matt bap. 1566. Christ ux of Thos. Catk 



of Finningley, 
Sep. at Finning- 
ley, 1602. 



Mr. Rodg^rs, Darcy, bap. Wm. . . 1569. Lee, of Hatfield, Eliz. bap. 1507. 
of Everton, 1564. bap. 30 May, Ann. 

Com. Notts. 1561. 



Francis Frobisher, of Sir Martin, 2d son, resident oc-=y:Dorothy, dr. of Lord Went- George. Martha. 
Finningley, Tix. 1612. casionally at Finningley and : worth of the south, relict of 
Altofts. Justice of Pe^ce, 36 j Sir Wm. Widmerpoole. She 
Elizabeth. Ob. 1594. : mar. 3d Sir John Saville, 



c: -* 



knt and Baron of the Ex* 
chequer. 



Martin, ob. infans. 
bapt Oct 6, 1592. 
It is generally thought that Sir Martin was born in tbe vicinity of Doncaster, but Miller seems disposed to glv« 
that place the honour of his birth. In this conjecture, however, he is not supported by a probable inference. From 
the time of Francis, his great grandfather, to that o( his own, their chief residence appears to have been at F^iDningley. 
From the year 1586 to that of 1627, there are no fewer than sixteen or eighteen entries in the parish register, and ae- 
Oording to Torr, the family resided there some time ere the first of these two dates. Captain Peter Frobisher, tbe de- 
visee of Sir Martin, had a regrant of the Grange of Finningley, in the 40 Elizabeth, A. D. 1508, but whether be re- 
sided there generally we are not informed. In the year 1612, Francis Frobisher, elder brother of Sir Martin, and 
William, his uncle, are returned owners of property in Finningley; and fifteen years subsequently, tbelkmily was 
still resident at the former place. Whatever might be the fate of such property as fell by the will of Bur Martin into 
the power of Captain Peter Frobisher, it is probable that the family, through the medium of the elder fine, 8til| existed 
in comparative afBuence, and maintained a very respectable rank in society. It is therefore extremely probable that 
Sir Martin drew his first breath in his fiither's bouse, and that Finningley had the bonour of his birth j biU ibe ragister 
do^ not e]^tend to the era in which we have reason to suppofce that he was bom. 
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The entire parish of Finningley contained^ in 1821, a population of 782 inha- 
bitants. The parish is chiefly in the Hatfield division, of Bassetlaw. com. Notts. — 
Of the above number Blaxton contained 117.* Although 



AUSTERFIELD 

does not at this day acknowledge in anywise the judicial authority of the lords of 
JDoncaster, in the Saxon era they had soke here, and visited by their power the evil 
deeds of the residents. 

By Tuke this township is placed in the parish of Blyth, in the County of Not- 
tingham, to which it was attached by its early Norman lords. 

The derivation of the name of this place is probably referred to a Saxon original. 
In the book of Doomsday, the orthography is Oustrefelt, or, as in the Saxon 
tongue, ^apcan, ab ortente, and jx\t> vel peir, campus, making, when united, 
^aprenpeir, or Easteufelt. The Rev. Abraham de la Pryme, whose industry and re- 
search rendered him a very respectable antiquary, supposes it to have been derived 
from the famous Roman, Ostorius Scapula, who was governor in Britain for three 
years, and who, in the consulate of Antistius Vetus and Suillius, first subdued the 
refractory spirits of the Brigantes.t Although Mr. Horsley has used the significant 
word ^^ conquered" the Brigantes, it can be only understood as referring to the most 
western part of that extensive district ;:|; for it was not until the age of Vespasian, 
that the Brigantes were compelled to acknowledge the sway of their Roman adver- 
saries ; there is, therefore, we conceive, a total absence of proof, either direct or 
collateral, that the battle fought in this neighbourhood was contested by Ostorius; 
the former etymon consequently seems most entitled to our acceptation. 

The military entrenchments on the common, which are unquestionably Roman, 
are situate north-west of the village, and if the adjunct jx\z be allowed to designate 

* Id the centre of the village ia aeated the reaidenoe of Mr. John Bigland, a gentleman well known in the lite, 
rary world By the ahle and elegant productions which have issaed from his pen. Althoagh the meridian of life had 
passed, ere his talents shone forth, and the strength of manhood was yielding to the scythe of time, his mind, untram- 
melled by the lapse of years, burst through the confines of its obscurity, and illumed by its refulgent beams every ob- 
ject to which it was directed. Bigh as his feme stands in a literary point of view, the benevolence of ^is heart is not 
less oonsptcuotts to those with whom he is best known. Frugal in his domestic concerns, and habitually regular in 
all his duties as a man, the inroads of age, notwithstanding his intense application, are less apparent than the length 
of his days would naturally induce one to suppose ; and, although on the verge of eighty, his locomotive powers are 
fmaxingly energetic, and would rival the hale limbs of youth in the accomplishment of pedestrian exploits. 

t floraley's Britannia Bomana, p. 37. { See. Tac. Ann. lib. zii. cap. 8. 
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t\m site of fikP. ambient encanipin^iit, eigctb-^wark, qt contest, this place has> moat cer- 
tainly^ 9trQ0g cU^ime to, entiUe ijli te a^ Sji^lqh QWgin.; especially so,, if the earih-works 
to its south-east are allo^^ed tpi have l|ire«t formed a(; a peeiod subsequently to. the 
year 50, the era in which Ostorius is said to have conquered the Brigantes. 

To point out the precise time at which the fbrmation of the neighbouring en- 
campment took place is now, probably, impossible, but we conceive that event to 
l^ve happened prior to^ or in, the age efi Septimus. Severus, who, it is likely, laid 
IP ruins the v^t forest which covered tJie-^ole of this disinict, as we have befoM 
premised. The violent and continued hostile movements of tiie natives, especially 
in the immediate vicinity of their more important fastnesses, kept the Romans in a 
Qtate of active preparation, and compeUedithAnito ^tablish camps and stations, as 
their conquests were eflEected, particulady w ia the early part of their dynasiji 
here ; hence, we may probably venture to suppose, that, to the invincible bravery 
of the Brigantes, and their meaas of di^feofie^ tibi» camp in this neighbourhood owed 
its origin. 

The memorable Bomiin way, which we haie traced in our preliminary discourse, 
came first iq. contact with the Caledonia^) forasti at Bawtry, where a host of British 
ifarriors would alway^^. he ready to assail tbeir comrocm enemy, a circumstance, that 
would natMJ^ally suggestithe propriety, id iiot< the necteasity, of the establishment of 
a. camp, or some precautionary post, to coyer the military operations of the Romans^* 
U is probable^ however, that the principal Eomanways, in this portion of Britoin, 
were not formed so early as the year ^Q^aft^r Christy aad the vioinal roads were uht 
doubtedly tbrowA up at a period subsequently to that event. Ostorius, thejrefom, 
can s^arpely b^ supposied the fbrmer of the fortificatioos under review. 

On the survey, and far some oenturies^siibsaqiie^y^ the supreme interest in this 
place seems to have been centred chiefly in those of the lords of Hexthorp, who, in 
the time of the first William, had here; two. eafucates* of land, liable to taxaition. 
Speedily aftern^ards, however^ B»uch of the pscoperliy. ami privileges, in this plaM 
passed, either directly, or through the medium of ihe heiress of the De Buillis, to 
the Veteri Ponte, or Vipount family. 

In the early part of the reign of Henry Iff., the great heiress of the BuiUis, 
tainted by the religious enthusiasm, of the age., ^^ dedisse, concessisse et prsBsenti 
oavta naea confirmasse deo and beaten Maria, et fratrtbus militise Templi, tresdeoeiB 

*«TbeReT.A<bF&hai« de la Pry me assures as, (aDd. «e hsffe hM oppoii«DititS'Ofoona«miag:.bMiW0ertioa,)tliMagreftt 
nambvr of Roman ioaplemeiils of was haie bfies feund ia thU'Beigpbboarhood of these earthvi«ioikSy aiul mere U*!* pwK 
bable, yet lie hid in their vicinity. 
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bovatas terrae et dimidium^ de hsereditate mea^ in Oistrefeld, cum omnibus perti- 
nentiis suis, &c. Habendas et tenendas eisdem fratribus militise Templi in liberam 
puram et perpetuam eleemosinam."* The charter further adds, that the grant wa» 
made for the purpose of maintaining one chaplain to celebrate divine service for 
ever in the house of his brethren in London, for the soul of Robert de Veteri 
Ponte, formerly the husband of the said Idonia, and for her own soul, and for the 
souls of all her ancestors and successors. In the 7 Edward I., by virtue of a plea of 
the crown, before John de Yaux and his associates, it was found that the master and 
brethren of the Knights Templars, held the village of A usterfield.'f 

On an inquisition, taken in the latter part of the reign of Henry HI., or in 
the beginning of that of his successor, Edward I., the jury averred that " Robt. 
de Veteri Ponte xvi annis elapsis fuit warennam apud Bautrie et Oustrefeld nes- 
ciu't quo war'o. Item Ric's de Sandeby ap'p'vit warennam in bosco suo qui 
vocat' Smalker decem annis elapsis. Item Petr' de Malo Lacu h't infra omnes 
terras suas warenn' a t'pe q' d'ns H. Rex ultimus fuit in Gasconia et d'r q'd p 
cartam d'ci R/'J 

From the Yipounts, this place passed to the Leybourns through the medium 
of a co-heiress, in a manner which will be noticed in a future article. In the 12 
Edward I., the jurors say, that Roger de Leybourn held the manor of Austerfield, 
&c. of Peter de Maulay of the inheritance of his wife by the service of one Spar-^ 
row-Hawke, and that John de Leybourne was his son and heir, and of the age of 
three years. § This John, however, it would seem, died in his minority, for the lands, 
&c. acquired by his wife, devolved upon her second husband, John de Crumbwell, 
^f quod Joh'es et Idonia uxor ejus possint concedere Edwardi le Dispenser filio 
Hugonis le Dispenser junioris in feodo maner' de Es singden in Com. Rotel' 
tent' de Rege in capite." || 

Whether this document may also affect the property under our review^ we know 
not, but in the 16 Edward HI. we find '^ Edward us le Dispenser, et Ann uxoris ejus" 
were seized of Bawtry " maner' ext' Oysterfield quedam terr' IdeP aque passage 
C!om. Ebor" f , and in the 49th of the same king's reign, " Edw. le Dispenser 
Ch'r et Elizabetha uxoris ejus filia et heres Barth'i Burghershe" died, holding 
the manors of Kimberworth, Maltby, and lands and tenements in Bawtrjr 



* Dagf. Mod. Ad^. torn. ii. p. 622. According to an inqiitsition taken speedily afler this period it would i 
that the Templars held " villam de Oustrefield de dono Job. de Builli nescJu't a q'o t'pe." Hand. rotu. ff thia were 
the fact, and we have no reason we presume to question the evidence ^ the charier of Idonia, his daug;hter and heir 
waa only of a conBrmatory character. 

t Harl. MSS. No. 801 Pint. I Hund. Rotu. § Harl. MSS. No. 801 Plot. 

II Rotu. Pari. 17th Edw. ll.pt. l,m. 22. % Esch. 16 Bdw. ill., Ne. 49. 
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Bawtry and Austerfleld,* How long the Le Dispensers maintained their interest 
here we have not yet been able to learn ."p 

fn the 6 Edward III.^ Edmund de la Forde obtained a grant of free warren 
over the manor of Austerfield^ near Bawtry. 

On an inquisilion post mortem taken after the demise of Peter de Maulay 
the fifth, in the 6 Richard II., it was found that Peter de Maulay the sixth and 
Constance his wife, held of the king tn capite amongst much other property, 
Langthwaite and Tills by the service of a fourth part of one knight^s fee ; and in 
• Bawtry and Austerfield, two knights' fees ; and on an investigation in the year fol- 
lowing, the same Peter de Maulay is said to hold *' divers' terr. in Bautre et 
Austerfield."J It is probable, however, that the first case refers wholly to their 
supreme jurisdiction, and the latter to an ownership more immediately operative; 
for it would appear by the verdict of a jury found in the reign of the first Edward^ 
that the Yipounts had free warren at Bawtry and Austerfield, and that Peter de 
Maulay, '^ h't infra omnes terras suas warenn' a t'pe q' d'ns Hen. Rex ultimut 
fuit in Gasconia." 

On the 20th of March, in the 7 Henry VIII., were granted to Henry Clifford^ 
jnn., the manors of Bawtry and Austerfield, with their appurtenances, ^^ h'end' ei 
p^ t'mio vite sue;"§ This Henry was a descendant from the Yipounts, through the 
medium of Isabel, daughter and co-heir of Roger de Yipount, by Isabel Fits- 
Geoffrey, sister and co-heiress of Richard, baron of Berkhamstead, and chief jus- 
tice of England. Whether the ownership were continued beyond the termination of 
the life of Henry CiiflTord we know not, but, it is probable, that the manorial rights 
followed the fate of much more of the Yipounts' property in this neighbourhood, 
which subsequently became the inheritance of tbe Saundersons, and were as part of 
the possessions of Yiscount Castleton, sold by Richard, late earl of Scarborough, 
to John Lister, El^q., lord of the freehold estates of this manor, the whole of which 
were sold to Pemberton Milnes, Esq., and are now owned by the Galway family. 
Further notice will be taken of this place in our account of Bawtry, &c. 

Within the confines of this parish are also situated the manors of Stockewell and 
Bramcroft, both of which acknowledge, as owner, the lord of Finningley, the late 
John Harvey, of Ickwellbury, Esq. These manors, from a very remote date, have 



* Esch. 49 Edw. IJl., pt. % No. 46. 

were a minor branch of the family of 
the abyss of irretrievable ruin. 

X Each. 6 and 7, Rich. 11., Nos. 65, t^Oa, and 59. § OrigiQ. No. 6360. Harl. MSS. 



f The Dispensers here named, were a minor branch of the family of tbe same name, whose ill-timed adf ifse 
plonged Edw. 11. and tbemseWes into the abyss of irretrievable ruin. 
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been engulphed by that of Finningley, from which they are now scarcely distinguish- 
able. Had tbey generally recognised different proprietors, their respective boun- 
daries would have been defined with greater accuracy. The 

CHARITABLE' DONATION 

to this place is confined to one solitary instance ; and what renders the circumstance 
extremely singular, is neither the object, the donor, nor the time of the bequest are 
known. It consists of money, to the amount of £l<5, and is now, or was in 1786, 
Tested in the hands of Mr. William Hett. 

THE CHURCH, 

or Chapel, bears the marks of high antiquity, but such remains as are yet identified 
with the original structure are but few. On our entrance from the porch into ihfi 
interior, we gain access under an arch, evidently of Anglo-Norman cpnstruction. 
This ingress is formed by four receding pilasters, each sustaining a capital variously 
decorated by rude Saxon devices, too greatly mutilated to suffer a definition.; — 
Round the circular arch is a chevron moulding encircling a specimen of a dog's 
tooth, or bird's beak mode of decoration. The inner columns are connected by a 
sculptured transom, above which is a rude device representing a serpent, or some 
such reptile, marking the era of its building. In the room of that dignifying ap* 
pendage to a sacred edifice, the tower, is a small elevation, holdings exposed to 
the " rude blasts of many a winter's storm," the brazen sides of two small bells, 
which remind the rustic villager of a duty he owes to God, to himself,^and to society. 
There are here no grave-stones, nor any other sepulchral remains whatever i^ ibfi 
interior of the edifice. 

It is a chapel of ease to the church of Blyth, in the County of Nottingh^in, 
and, according to an agreement, made between the prior and convent of Blyth, 
and William, the perpetual vicar of the church of the same place, in A.D., |287, 
*^ the vicar, for the time being, was to serve the church of Blyth by himself, and kj 
another fit presbyter ; and the two chapels of Beautre and Hoystrefeld, by two 
other fit presbyters, which was to be his whole burthen; and the said vicar wa9 tp 
have, of the prior of Blyth every year, eight days before Easter, a robe, of the price 
of 20s., or 20s., whether the said vicar should choose."* 

• Thoroton's Nott to!, iii. p. 426. 
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Like Doncaster, is a place of very high antiquity. By the Britons it was called 
Caer Conan; by the Saxons, Conanbujishe ; and, by Robert of Gloucester, Borough^ 
Conan. Caer^ Cair, Kair, signifies, a place of strength.* The Welsh denomi- 
nate a city, Caer, Dinos, &c. In the old Irish tongue, the same word implies, " a 
throne, an oracle, and a place of address,"t and is supposed to have its origin from 
the Gadher of the Hebrews, a wall. In this instance, as well as in many others^ 
the Saxons substituted for the British Caer, their bujish, a word bearing the same 
import. Whence Conan may be derived is not so manifest ; and whether its origin 
be attributable to locality, or, as being the residence of some eminent person of that 
name, we are equally ignorant. Had we evidence to prove that Conan was attached 
subsequently to the British era, we might be induced to draw it from the Saxon 
Cyninj, rex^ in which case it would signify^ the royal city, or town of the King. 
To the latter mode of derivation the orthography in Doomsday gives some coun- 
tenance, Coningeshurg. Konnen, in the Teutonic, or High Dutch tongue, and 
Connanin the Saxon, imply power or knowledge, and is supposed to be synonymous 
with the Greek aJ E|oi;<r/«/, and Ai;w<rai, the powers. J 

The earliest manorial proprietor of this village and its dependencies on record, 
we presume^ was Harold, a Saxon earl, and successor of Edward the Confessor, as 
King of England. He was the second of that name, and son of the famous God- 
win, by Githa, daughter of Duke Wolfe, and sister to Sweyne the younger. King 
of Denmark. The limited period which this brave, but ambitious, potentate, 
swayed the sceptre of Britain, was tormented by a succession of circumstances at 
once vexatious and ruinous. In April, 1066, he was opposed in his views of ag-> 
grandisement, by the Norwegians, who, commanded by Harold, their King, and 

* Somoer's Cant p. 8. f Camdeu's Brit. toI. ii, p. 298. { Gazophylacium Anglicanum. Art. King. 
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Tosti, younger brother of the English monarch, met him at Stamford Bridge, near 
York, where the invaders experienced a complete defeat. Scarcely, however, had 
the British monarch time to calculate upon the advantages that might acrue from 
this decisive victory, before he had the mortification to learn, that Duke William, 
with a numerous army, was already encamped near Hastings, intending to ^' battle 
with him," for the British diadem. Flushed by his late success in the north, he 
made vigorous efforts to meet the Normans, ere they penetrated too far into the in- 
terior of his kingdom. Imprudently parsimonious in the distribution of the spoils, 
taken from the enemy at Stamford, and a considerable reduction in the numerical 
strength of his force, he was not considered in a condition, by his best friends, to 
meet the daring bravery of his opponents. Deficiency in number, however, is 
often counteracted by energy in action. After the various attempts of compromise, 
which were made by the friends and advisers of Harold, he determined, like one 
more brave than wise, to stake the fate of his kingdom and his life on the issue of a 
combat. To both the event proved fatal. Harold, after performing prodigies of 
valour, was at last defeated by a stratagem as old as the art of war. His body was 
found on the field of battle, and, after a reign of only nine months and nine days, 
was interred in Waltham Abbey. 

The possessions of the Godwin family were extremely extensive; but whether 
what Harold held here and in the neighbourhood were his by right of his crown or 
inheritance, we know not. According to the Winchester rolls, it would seem, that 
he held in Conisbrough, subject to the imposition of Danegeld, five carucates of 
land, and land to five ploughs. William de Warren had then five ploughs in he 
demesne here, together with twenty-one villanes, and eleven borders, having eleven 
ploughs. There were also a church and a priest, and two mills, worth 30s. Pas- 
turable wood one mile long and one broad. 

To this manor belonged the soke of the following places, viz.: in Ravenfield^ 
one carucate and a half ; Clifton, three carucates ; Braithwell, eleven carucates ; 
Barmbrough, six carucates; Hoyland, one carucate ; Bilham, one carucate ; Dal- 
ton, three carucates ; Wilsic, fifteen acres ; Harthill and Kiveton, thirteen caru- 
cates and a half ; Aston, six ox gangs; Sandall, two carucates ; Greasbrooke, three 
carucates; Cusworth, three carucates; Bramley, three carucates; Aughton, two 
oxgangs; Whiston, three carucates; Warmsworth, one carucate, and six ox- 
gangs; Dinnington, two carucates ; A nston, two carucates; Stainford, three caru- 
cates; Bramwith, six oxgangs; Fishlake, five carucates ; Thorne, five carucates ; 
Tud worth, one carucate; Hatfield, eight carucates ; Streetthorpe, two carucates; 
Sandall, one carucate and three oxgangs. Together, to be taxed, fourscore and six 
carucates and fifteen acres. Land to fifty-four ploughs. 
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Ob ^iiEk iaquisitian p&st moriem, taken 1 Richard II., this survey is particularly 
refer^ned to, the result of which is, iu some measure, at variance with what we have 
dbove cited. |t is as follows :~^^ fleraldus x:;omes et alii exteut' Hatefelt maner^ et 
.eecl'ia cum memihris. Coniugesburgh dec' caruc' terr' et 21 villani et 11 bordarii 
habentes 1 1 caruc' terre ; Ravensfeld, Clii'tone, Bradewele, Bamebrugge, Uoland, 
fiillam, Dalton, Wilesmuce, Martile et Centone, £stone, Sandale, Gresburg, Cuze- 
jfisorde, Brameley, Actone, Witestan, Weaiesford, Dunntone, Anestaue, Srenforde 
«t Braumte, terr' et ten, Fixcale 1 1 soc', &c. Tome 6 soc', &c. Tudeworde 7 soc', 
&c. dedfeld 12 soc', &c. Sterestorpe et SandaLe S feod% &c. These will be noticed 
'Under distinct heads in this chapter. 

From these notices, and what will hereafter ap[>ear, it will be seen, that the 
village of Conisbrough, in the Saxon era, was a place of very considerable conse- 
quence. 

In that ample and magnificent list of nobility which accompanied the Conqueror 
in his hazardous but successful expedition to Britain, 

WILLIAM DE WARREN 

may with justice be regarded as one of the most eminent in power, popularity and 
splendour in descent. His ancestry, indeed, was in every case, equally dignified 
with that of his c*x>mpanion in arms, William the Conquereor. The same blood 
eoursed the veins of each, both having their origin from the same Danish knight 
and ;the same mother.* Close, however, as was the connection between these two 
nobie chieftains, the alliance was rendered still more dear and intimate in the p3r- 
son of William, the first earl of Warren, by his marriage with Gundred, the fifth 
daughter of the Conqueror. 

The original name of this family, it would appear, was that of St. Martin. 
Brady, in liis history of England, tells us, that their name of Warren is derived from 
Gtuii'enna, or Varenna^ a. district in France, belonging to that noble fi^mily, named 
4e Umicto Martino;\ and other documents cited by the Rev. John Watson, and 
others, prove the same case. Dugdale informs us, that it is manifest William de 
Warren was Earl of Warren before the conquest, — a position, w^ believe, which has 
4ioi been questioned, but the era i»i which the Englii^ title of Surrey was added to 
that of Warren is not so obvious. Camden, in his Britannia, has asserted, on the 
ftuthority of the foundation deed oS iLewis priory, that the Earldom of Surrey was 

* Vid. Watson^s tabular view of this family. f Watson, on the evidence of a MS. in the Coll. anos. 
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conferred on the said William by William Rufus; Brooke, however, with more 
virulence than prudence, qaesttons the accuracy of Camden's assertion, and ayeri^^ 
that the addition of Surrey to the Warren's title, was bestowed on them by the Con- 
queror. To prove his position he adduces from the Leiger-book of Lewis priory 
the following passage : " Willielmus de Warrenn' primus comes Surr' et futidator 
ecclesise Lewenn' diem suum clausit extremum viii Kal. Julii, Anno gracue 108% 
et fundationis ecclesise prfiedictoae xi. et aConquestu 29. Iste primo non vocabatur 
nisi solumodoWillielmus deWarrenn' postea veroprocessu temporis aWillielmollegc^' 
et Conquestore AnglisB cujus filiam disponsauit plurimum honoratus est atq'; Comes 
SurrisB tactus, etappellatusest, iste jacet in Capello Lewenn' juxta Dominam Gun- 
dredam Comitissam suam, et filiam predict! Regis Conquestoris, Durarit est comes 
toto tempore Regis Willielmi primi Conquestoris per 20 Annoset tempore Williielmi 
Rutisecundi Regis per unum Annum.* This extract would seem to have silenced 
our worthy and learned Clarenceux, for it does not appear to us, that he ever attempt- 
ed to do away with the impression it was calculated to make on all impartial judges.* 

At a subsequent period, however, Vincent, a careful and industrious genealogisA, 
undertook the task of vindicating the character of Camden from the aspersions of 
Brooke. In this essay he cites a passage from the Leiger-book of the same priory, 
which is as follows : *' Ego Willielmus de Warenna — pro salute anime mee, et 
aniine Gundrcde uxoris mee et pro anima Domini mei Willielmi regis qui me in An- 
glicam terram adduxit, et pro salute Domine mee Matildis regine matris uxoris mee, 
et pro salute Domini mei Willielmi regis tilii sui, post cujus adventum in Anglieam 
terram banc cartam feci et qui me comitem Surregie fecit, &c. Both of these tran^ 
scripts, it is probable were, however, made from documents, writien at a period long 
subsequent to the age in which the parties lived, and may not therefore be infal- 
lible evidence. Ignorance in the scribe, want of attention, or the mistake of a single 
word, or the omission of a line might create errors, and the extract might ma- 
terially differ from the original. This, indeed, is proved to be the case from the 
transcripts of Vincent, made from an old roll of documents relating to the founda- 
tion of Lewes priory, discovered in the Exchequer, in which was the following pas- 
sage : — "Willielmus de Warenna primus comes Surregie et fundator ecclesie Lewett^ 
sis, &c. Iste primo non vocabatur comes sed solumodo Willielmus de Warenna 
postea vero, processu tetHporis, a Willielmo Rufo filio Regis et Conquestorifii 
Anglie cujus filiam disponsaverat, plurimus honoratus est atque comes Surregie 
factus, et appellatus, est." Here, if the extract may be relied upon, is a conclusive 
prbof that the Earldom of Surrey was conferred upon the Warren family by Wil4» 
liam RufU», and not by his father the Conqueror. The veracity of Vincent is ndfc 

* Brooke's discovery of errors in Camden's Britannia, p. 63, ed. 1724. See also his Cat. of Honour, p. 332., 
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to be questioned, but the testimony of the monks is not infallible. Brooke asks, 
how Gundred, wife of the first William, could assume the title of Countess, unless, 
her husband were an Earl? This question is easily answered. He was Earl of 
Warren in Normandy; she, therefore, was legally entitled to the distinction of 
^^ Comitissa de Warenna." In a writ of ^no tDarrantOj issued in the early part of 
the reign of Edward I., John, Earl of Warren and Surrey, pleaded also that his an- 
cestors were Earls of Warren in Normandy, and that they lost their lands there in 
consequence of their adherence to the kings of England. 

In the memorable battle of Hastings, the result of which placed Duke William 
on the throne of Britain, this manorial proprietor of Conisbrough had assigned to 
him an important post, and the exemplary manner in which he conducted himself 
on that occasion, insured to him a large share of royal bounty. In addition to a 
vast number of manors in various parts of the country more south, he had given to 
hini) the lordship of Conisbrough with its dependencies, consisting of twenty-eight 
towns and hamlets. These have been enumerated in our transcript from Dooms- 
day book, and will be further noticed in due course. 

In what manner, remarks Watson, ^^ King William the first infeoffed this Nor- 
man earl cannot now be ascertained, as no written evidence is found relating to it. 
He was not, however, in fact an English baron till he was created Earl of Surrey by 
King William Rufus, notwithstanding his name appears in the list of magnates, 20 
William I., printed in the end of Du Chesne's collection of No^rmanuic historians, for 
it was sufficient to put a person on that list, if he held lands immediately of the 
king, or in capite, though he had no actual pretensions to a barony.* This, it is 
to be lamented, is the case with the major part of land-holders, whose infeofments 
jjive so far into the abyss of antiquity as does that of this noble Norman. 

Amongst our monuments of a religious character, as well as those of a military 
nature, the acts of this William stand memorably conspicuous, in the erection and 
endowment of monastic houses he spent great sums of money, and the most noted 
performance of this kind on record, is his foundation of the Cluniac priory, at Lewes, 
in Sussex.. The causes which led to the institution of this magnificent establish- 
ment are fully detailed in the charter of its original, which, after a warm eulogy on 
the inmates of the house at Clugni, proceeds to enumerate the property and privi- 
leges conceded and confirmed to the monks of St. Pancras by this William, his wife, 
^nd sons ; prescribe their powers, and constitute their house the head of theCluniac 
xirder in England, and concludes, ^^ Hanc donationem & cartem meam feci dominum 

p p. 39, vol. i. 
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meum regem apud Wincestriam in concilio concedere et testimoniari per signum 
sancte crucis de manu sua et per signa et testimonia episcoporum et comitium et ba* 
ronum qui tunc fuerunt filiciter,Amen. Yenientibus contra hsec et destruentibus ea 
occurrat Deus in gladio iraB et furoris et vindictse et maledictionis seternae ; servanti- 
bus autem httc et defendentibus ea occurrat Deus in pace gratia et misertcordia et 
salute ffiterna^ Amen, Amen, Amen.* 

He also founded a priory of the same order near Castle-Acre in Com. Norfolk, 
and liberally endowed it with a variety of property ; and to the abbey of St. Mary 
at York, he gave the Isle of Henes, ^^ cum mora et marais quae circa sunt Henes 
ad faciendum inde commodum suum tam in mora quam in terra lucrabili et marais 
et Munkeflete, cum omnibus piscariis suis.^ 

The edifices of a baronial or military character reared or renovated under the 
immediate eye of this powerful baron, were equally imposing with those of a reli- 
gious order. To him has been ascribed the erection of the Castles of Holmsdale or 
Beigate, in Surrey, Lewes, in Sussex, and Castle-Acre, in Com. Norfolk, all of 
which were extremely strong and well adapted for the exercise of either tyranny^ 
domestic comfort, or defence. The Castle of Conisbrough, like one of those we 
have just named, is, by some antiquaries, supposed to have been raised in the 
Saxon era. This position, in reference to that at Conisbrough, will be examined by 
and by. 

By his wife Gundred, who died in child-bed at Castle-Acre, 27th May, 1085, 
he had two sons and three daughters ; William, his successor, Reginald, Gundred, 

Edith, and ; Beginald married Alice, daughter and heir of William de 

Wirmgay. Edith was twice married ; first to Gerrard de Gumey, and afterwarda 
to Drew de Monceux. 

This noble Earl, after exhibiting to the world a specimen of valour, piety^ and 
manly conduct, expired 24th June, 1088, and was buried with his wife in the chap- 
ter-house of Lewes priory, over whom, it is said was laid a white marble tomb-stone, 
bearing the following inscription : — 

Hie Gtilielme comes, locnest laudis tibi fomes 
Hujiis fuDdator, et largus sedis amator. 
Iste tuum fuDus decorat, placuit quia munus 
Panperibas Christi, quod prompta mente dedisCL 
Ille tuos cineres aervat Pancratius bmw/h 

* Dogdale's Mod. Ang* ^ol. 1. p. 016. f ibid, p. 406. 
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•Sanctorum castris, qui te sociable in astris, 
Opcime Pancratia fer opemte ^lorificanti; 
Daque pole sedem, talem tibi qui dedit aedem. 

This monumental eulogy, bears on its face the stamp of being the composi- 
tion of some fawning monk, who, willing to flatter his memory, raised this proud 
memorial, with a view, it is fearful, of courting the goodwill of those who had still 
the means of adding to his store. Had it been written by his enemies, the monks of 
Ely, it is questionable whether terms of very different import would not have been 
used. The controversy between those monks and the Earl is adverted to more 
largely by the Rev. Mr. Watson, in his elaborate memoirs of this family. * 

WILLIAM DE WARREN, 

second Earl of Warren, was, on the death of his father, a minor, and on his first 
coming to England lodged in the chapter-house of Lewes priory. 

In the inveterate dispute which occurred between William Rufus, and his bro- 
ther Robert, this Williaro, contrary to the conduct of his neighbour, the Earl of 
Mortaign, took part with the successful candidate for royal honours, for which, it 
has been conjectured that he was rewarded with the earldom of Surrey. " Which 
Earl of Warren was he," says 'Thoresby, " though not taken notice of by our his- 
torians, who took prisoner Robert Curthose, eldest son of William the bastard, 
anno 1106, for which service King Henry I. gave him the lordship of Conis- 
brough and its dependencies, Wakefield, Normanton, and Soke.'' How far the 
historian of Leeds may be borne out by facts in some portion of the above tran- 
script, we are at a loss to say; but that Conisbrough and its soke were not con- 
ceded to him in consequence of that service is rendered manifest by the Winches- 
ter Rolls ; and according to Nalson, Wakefield formed no portion of his pro- 
perty, until A.D. 1116. On this occasion, it is thought by some, the earldom of 
Surrey was added to that of Warren, having some time enjoyed the earl's penny of 
that county. 

The first historical notice which the early annals of our nation take of this second 
earl, is, according to Dugdale, to be found in the account of the military transac- 
tions between Hugh Grentmesnell, and Robert de Belesme. The meetings on this 
occasion " seem to have been contrived, in order to strengthen the conspiracy then 
forming in favour of Robert, Duke of Normandy ; accordingly, when Robert landed 
in autumn, 1101, at Portsmouth, he was joined by many of the nobility, and 

• Vol. i, p. 64. 
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amongst the rest by (his our earl, as also the two great men above named, who con- 
tinued in the duke's army till the agreement was made between him and his brother 
King Henry. In this agreement it was stipulated, asNSome historians say, that such 
as had their estates taken from them, both in England and Normandy, for the part 
they had borne in that dispute, should have them restored without composition ; 
but others, with more probability, that the fomenters of discord should be punish- 
ed, for Earl Warren, having forfeited his estate, could not re-gain the possession of 
it, but was obliged to go with Duke Robert into Normandy ; not liking, however, 
his situation there, he soon after complained to the duke, that on his account he 
had lost his earldom of Surrey, worth yearly a thousand pounds of silver, which 
Lord Littleton computes to have been equal to fifteen thousand pounds a year at 
present. But at Uobert's intercession, all this was restored to him, and he was ever 

after one of the King's best friends."* 

ff 

This William, who had already confirmed several of his father's gifts, made to 
the religious, added a number of rich and magnificent donations to several houses, 
but as they do not affect the property here, we would beg leave to pass them over 
unnoticed. To the priory of St. P^ncras, founded at Lewes by his father and mother, 
he gave the church of Conisbrough, with all its dependencies, viz., the churches of 
Braithwell, Dinnington, Harthill, Fishlake, Hatfield, with the chapel of Thorne, 
the church of Little Sandall, and the chapel of Armthorpe, &c., with their appen- 
dages, as will be seen by the following transcript: — "Scieat presenteset futuriquod. 
ego Willielmus comes de Warrena dono concedo et hac presenti carta mea confirmo 
Deo et S. Pancratio de Lewes et nionachis ibidem Deo servientibus pro salute anime 
mee et Willielmi patris mei et omnium successorum nostrorum ecclesiam de Con- 
ningsburgh cum eeclesiis capellis, terris et decimis et omnibus ad eas pertinenti- 
bus, scilicet, ecclesiam de Braythewell cum pertinentiis, ecclesiam de Donigthon 
cum pert., ecclesiam de Herthill cum pert., ecclesiam de Fishlake cum pert., eecle* 
siam de Hetefeld, cum capella de Thorne et omnibus pert., ecclesiam de Parva 
Sandale cum capella de Hernoldesthorpe cum omnibus pert., ecclesiam de Wake- 
field cum capella de Horbyry et omnibus pert."t This grant, with others, was 
afterwards confirmed, by a deed of the same earl, which concludes, *' Haec supra- 
dicta ego pro salute animae roese et pro auimabus antecessorum meorum praedictis 
monachis concessi et hac mea presenti carta confirmavi quando feci dedicari eccle* 
siam sanctiPancratii et de decima denariorum de omnibus reddrtibus meis de Anglia 
dotaui ipsam ecclesiam, et inde seisiui earn per capillos capitis mei et fratris mei 
Badulphi de Warenna, quos abscidit cum cultello de capttibus nostris ante altare 
Henricus episcopus Wintoniensis Teste. &c.;|; 

• WtUoD, p. 89, fol. i. f Du(f. Mon. Adj^ vol. i. p. 617. X ^^^^9 P« 3^* 
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This circumstance^ of a livery of seisen upon the altar by the hair of the head, 
&c.^ has been referred to in our introduction^ and, however curious, it is not a sin* 
gular mode of release. Whatever was capable of being delivered upon the altar 
would seem to have been a solemn consecration of the act, whether it were a knife, 
hair, a horn, cup, candlestick, or book. For the form of conveyance, says 8elden, 
" in perpetual right, both to the church and laity, was to give into the hands of the 
grantee, or feoffee, some such thing; as at this day a twig or a turf is in feoffments, 
or as in institutions, (according to the formularie of the church of Rome,) a ring is 
to be given, and the altar was usually made the place of such a leverie. But, in 
the examples of cutting the hair, especially in this case, when Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, did it, perhaps more was understood than only a livery upon the grant. 
Had it not also some reference to the ancient ceremony of cutting the hair at a con- 
firmation ? which was usually done by the godfathers, as may be collected out of 
that of Adrevald."* Alberic de Veer, in his charter of donation of Hatfield, affixed 
thereto a black-hafted knife, '^ like unto a old halfpenny whittle instead of a seal"t 
In a deed of William Bufus, we read, " Hoc denique sciant omnes quod rex, per 
cultellum eburneum quod in manu tenuit, et abbati porrexit hoc donum peregit 
apud curiam, testimonio virorum illorum nomina quorum infra scripta dinoscun- 
tur."$ 

Bishop Flambard, after having violated every rule of right, and feeling, in the 
hour of death, a sad and afflictive remorse of conscience, attempted to seal his peace 
with his offended God, by restoring to the church, all his sacrilegious acquirements, 
by the ceremony of offei^ing, with the restoration, a ring at the high altar ; " Per 
anuulum aitari impositum omnk restituit ecclesia ablata cartaque sua et sigillo con- 
irmavit restituta."|| The same may also be observed in the charter of Bishop Ba- 
nulph. ^^ Bestitutione bonorum qu£B a monachis abstuleret."§ Dr. Gale, in his 
dissertation on the horn of Ulphus,in the Cathedral church of York, would seem to 
think, that the use of those tokens was for such as had received them with endow- 
ments, which, in case of disputes, they were obliged to produce, or plead prescript 
tmn.^'f 

It was this earl likewise^ who gave to the convent of Boche, the tythe of eels 
throughout his vast fisheries, in the lordship of Hatfield. 

In a charter of agreement, made between Henry, king of England, and Bobert, 
earl <of Flanders, at Dover, we find t&is William, with Bobert, bishop of Lincoln, 

* Selden, |i. 342. f Lambanle's Perambulatiou, p. 406. { Mon. Aug, torn. i. p. 997. 

I Moncb. Donchli. e. 1. § Siirtie's Durham, app. p. 126. ^ Archeeologia, vol. i. p. 17S. 
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and others, present on the part of the king,* and an attesting witness to a great 
number of monastic grants. 

The confidence which the king placed in the fidelity of this noble chieftain was 
not ill-founded, ^^ for, amidst the many attempts abroad, to set up William, son of 
Duke Robert, he faithfully adhered to king Henry ; and when the said king lay on 
his death-bed, at his castle of Lyons, in France, he was one of the five earls, who, 
with other great men, attended there, and settled with him the succession of the 
crown of England ; having, at that time, Rohan and the country about Calais com- 
mitted to his care." On other occasions we also find him a faithful counsellor of 
of the crown.'^^f 

He espoused Isabel, who died A.D. 1131, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Verman- 
doise, usually called the great, who bore the Warren's arms, and widow of Robert 
de Beaumont, Earl of Leicester, by whom he had issue three sons and two daughters, 
William, Reginald, Ralph, Gundred, and Ada, a circumstance which has caused 
great confusion and obscurity in this portion of the pedigree, in consequence of 
having a brother Reginald, each of whom had a son named William. 

Gundred, who is described as being a virago of manly courage, married first, 
Roger de Newburgb, Earl of Warwick, by whom she had three sonsand a daughter, 
Agnes ; secondly, William, surnamed de Lancaster, baron of Kendal, by whom two 
children. 

Ada, the youngest sister, married in 1139, Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, eldest 
son of David, King of Scotland, by Maud, daughter and co-heir of Waitheof, Earl 
of Huntingdon, &c. which Waitheof had espoused Judith, ueice to the Conque- 
ror. By the said Henry she had issue three sons and three daughters, viz. Mal- 
colm and William, both kings of Scotland, and David, Earl of Huntingdon, &c. 
to whom the borough of Doncaster was given by King Stephen, as we have be- 
fore remarked. He died in A.D. 1138, and was succeeded by his son, 

WILLIAM DE WARREN, 

the third earl, whose fortune seems to have been under the influence of his ^^ evil 
genius ;^ for, as Watson remarks, he was always on the losing side, though, when 
he joined it, there was an appearance of it being the strongest. He was one of 
the many noblemen that fled from their colours in consequence of the mutiny 
which occurred in the army of Stephen, when desirous of giving battle to Geof- 

* liber Niger, p. 16^ f WaUon, toI. i. p. 86. 
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fry of Anjou, husband of Maud, the Empress. Matthew of Paris, has also 
stamped on the character of this earl, a stain not easily obliterated, in reference 
to (he town and Abbey of St. Albans. We next find him in the ranks of Stephen, con- 
tending against Maud, the empress, when his usual fortune attended him, being 
defeated near Lincoln, in 1141. Bountiful as had been the hands of his ances- 
tors, in deeds of charity to the religious institutions of those days^ this noble pro- 
prietor of Conisbrough was not found deficient in acts of benevolence on the same 
occasion. He confirmed the magnificent donations of his father and grandfather, 
and added many of his own, some, indeed the majority of which, are noticed by 
the venerable biographer of the family. 

To his wife he took Ela or Adela, daughter of William Talvace, Earl of Pont- 
thcu and Sais or Sagiens^ by whom he had one daughter^ named Isabel,* who, for 
her first husband, married 

WILLIAM DE BLOIS, 

youngest son of Stephen, King of England, and Earl of Warren and Surrey, in right 
of his wife. In the charter of agreement between Stephen and Henry, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, it is stipulated, that " whatever he (William de Blois) receyved with the 
daughter of Earl Warren, eyther in Englande^ or Normandie, and likewise whatso- 
ever apperteyi.eth to those honours ; and the duke shall putte my sonne William, 
and hys menne that are of that honour, in full possession, and seasine of* all the 
landes, boroughes, and rentes, whiche the duke thereof nowe hath in his demaine; 
and, namely, of those that belonge to the honour of the earle of Warrenne, and 
namely, of the castles of Bellencumber and Mortimer, so that Reginald de Warrenna 
shall have the keeping of the same castles of Bellencumber and Llortimer, if he 
wyll; and thereupon shall gyve pledges to the duke, and if he wyle not have the 
keepinge of those castelles, theji other liegh men of the saide earle Warrenne, whome 
it shall please the duke to appoynte shall by sure pledges, and good suretye keep 
the sayde casielles.t" 

* Concerning the issue of this Earl, BioprropherR are not agreed. Brook, in addition to Isabel, notices 
three sons, William, I'atric, and Philip. Catui. of HouoHy, p. 334. Milles, however, cfives to him only one 
daiifzhtrr, with u horn Diigdale nofrees, citin^', as his authority, the Norman Chronicle. Nicholas Trivet ohserveSy 
** Ilanc cnroiiissam {>enueiat Willielinus tertius comes de Warenna, qui cum rejre Ludovico perexerat Jernsalem, et 
ibidem obiit, relicta ista comitissa unica filiu et heredc.'* Vincent, whose exertions on this occasion seem to have beeo 
roused by the undue choler of Brook, appears to admit the birth of male issue by his silence. If, however, the £arl 
bad issue male, they died in infancy, unless we subscribe to the optuion of Milles, who assij^Ds to the second hus- 
band of the Countess of Warren the male issue mentioned by Brooke. This opinion is not only countenanced by the 
baronage, but is in fact confirmed. Vid. p. 175. vol. i. She survived her husband, the Earl of Warren, 26 yean. 

f Holinshed. 8ee also Brooke, p. 334. 
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On his marriage with Isabel, he must have been considerably in his minority, for 
his elder brother was only eighteen years of age on his death, which occurred a few 
months before the agreement was ratified, and William was then espoused to the 
heiress of the Warrens. Dr. Kuerden supposes the marriage to have taken place 
during the lifetime of her father, if so, it is probable she had not attained her thir- 
teenth year. 

In this union, which proved more honourable than wealthy, she had a chance to 
obtain the enviable rank of queen consort of England. Mbch of the property given 
to this earl by his father forsook him ere he paid the debt of nature, ^^ for, when he 
became the only surviving son of the king, and must, for that reason, have had hope 
of succeeding him, he was obliged to renounce every claim of that sort to another, 
and to be content with such a provision as could be secured for him in the act of 
settlement, between his father and the Duke of Normandy,'** before noticed. It 
was well, therefore, that he had the immense possessions of the Warrens, in that 
time of need, or he would have been wholly unable to support himself with credit, 
in that dignified rank, in which his birth had placed him. 

The titles which this noble proprietor of Conisbrough enjoyed, were numerous 
and honourable. To these of Warren and Surrey, we may add fhose of Moreton^ 
Bologne, and Lancaster, " lord also of the honours of Eagle and of Pevensey, &c. 
He is, likewise, in some MSS, called ' Dapifer Regis Anglise,' by which, 1 sup- 
pose, is meant steward of the King's household." Ue died, when attending King 
Henry II. in his expedition against Thoulouse, in 1160^ without issue,t when 

UAMCLINE PLANTAGENET 

married his widow, and thereby became the fifth earl. He was natural son of Geof- 
fry Plantagenet^ earl of Anjou, generally called the king's brother, as is instanced 
\\\ the chronicles of Normandy, where it is said, sub. Anno. 1 J63, ^^ Hamelinus na- 
turalis frater regis Henrici, duxit comitissam de Warenna, relictam Willielmi comitig 
Moritonii." Littleton observes of this earl, " In consequence of the decease of 
William de Blois, King Henry had the means of making an ample provision for 
Hameline, his natural brother, by marrying him to the widow of that prince, who 
was daughter to William de Warren. She brought to her second husband the earl- 
dom of Surrey, with all the other honours and possesions of her father in England 
and Normandy; possessions so great, that without alarming the jealousy of the 

* Watson, vol. i. p. 146. 

• The Lewes register places his death in A.D. 1150, and says, that be enjoyed the earldom eleven years. If 
this be true, Isabel was not married before the demise of her father, as is surmised by Dr. Kuerden. 
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crown, they could not have been added to the wealth of any other noble family ; 
ef pecially, as the lady to whom they had descended, was very nearly allied in blood 
to the Kings of France and Scotland. It was, therefore, not only from affection to 
his brother, but from the maxims of good policy, and reason of state, that Henry 
interested himself in this match."* High as was the descent of this noble person- 
age, he chose rather to assume the arms of the Warrens, than wear those of 
his own ; but whether out of compliment to his wife, or through a persuasion of 
greater dignity, we know not. 

In the 12th of Henry II., an aid was levied for the marriage of the King's 
daughter, when he was charged with holding sixty knights' fees. The first act, 
after the marriage of King Richard I., and one of the most early feats subsequent 
to bis coronation, was, a journey to Normandy^ whither he was accompanied by 
our earl, and on his detention, when returning from the Holy Land, Hameline 
Plantagenet, together with Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury ; Richard, bishop of 
London ; William, Earl of Arundel; and the Mayor of London ; were joint trea- 
surers, when the sum of seventy thousand marks of silver was deposited in their 
hands, in order to effect his ransom — towards which he paid £310 8s. 7d. In the 
sixth year of the same King, he was at Nottingham, when John, Earl of Montaign, 
was summoned to appear in forty days, to answer the accusations to be then and 
there alleged against him ; and, on the second coronation of Richard, he bore one 
of the swords, used on that occasion. He was also present on the coronation of 
King John, at VVestminster, in A.D., I1B9. 

To the monks this earl was extremely bountiful. Not satisfied with confirming 
the numerous grants, made by his predecessors, the Earls of Warren, he made a 
number of valuable donations. By a grant, entered on the back of page the six- 
teenth of the Leiger-book of Lewes priory, he gave to that fraternity, " totam 
oulturam suam in campis de Cunningesburgh et aliis cam pis in pur. et perpet 
eleam." And ratified a prior grant, whereby the ^^ Church of Cunningsburgh, 
with tythes and homages, lands and pastures, and the chapels and churches belong* 
ing to it,"* were conferred on the same convent. He also granted some privi- 
leges to the town of Wakefield. 

The precise era of his demise is not known. The register of Lewes, where both 
himself and wife lie buried, records the year 1202, with whom, on one occasion, 
Vincent agrees, but subsequently names 1201, which he does on the authority of the 
following transcript : — ^^ Rex omnibus hominibus tenentibus de terra quse fuit comi- 

• Hist King Hen. II., vol. ii. p. 107. f Wateoo, p. 161, 
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til H. de Warenna, Ac. Seiatis quod audita morte predicti comttis, oepimus fao- 
magium Willielmi filii ejusdem comitis^ de terra quae idem comes de nobis tenuit. — 
Et ideo Yos mandamus, precipientes qnatinus eidem Willielmo faciatis fidelitates, 
et alia que ei facere debetis, de terris quas tenuistis de predicto comite, salva fide 
matris sue. Teste rege apud Pontem, Arch. 12 die Maii, anno regni nostri tertio. 
Pat. 3, Job. Rot. 2.* 

The issue of this match, were one son and two or three daughters, yiz :-~ William, 
his successor, Ela, and Margaret. Milles asserts, that the first daughter died young ; 
but we have abundance of evidence to prove, that she became the wife of Sir Wil* 
liam Fitzwilliam, Lord of Sprotbrough and Elmley, by whom he obtained the lord* 
ship of Gretewell, paying yearly, at Whitsuntide, two pair of gilt spurs.^ Mar- 
garet is assigned to Hameline, by Brooke and Yorke, who was married to Baldwin 
Rivers, Earl of Devonshire, but she is not mentioned by either Milles or Dugdale ; 
indeed the latter notices only one son. Watson has given to him a daughter, who 
was the wife of Gilbert de Aquila. 

WILLIAM DE WARREN, 

the sixth earl, succeeded his father, and did homage to his sovereign in the 3d John. 
Before his advancement to the dignities of his high birth, he would appear to have 
assumed the name of De Warren. This is a singular circumstance, and kighly ho- 
nourable to the Norman proprietors of Conisbrougfa. 

In the sixth of John, he had committed to his charge the custody of the castle and 
honour of Eye, in Suffolk, and the sanae and following years, he was constituted 
oae of the barons of the exchequer.;]; On the Ioms of Normandy, in this king's 
reign, the immense possessions of the Warrens fell a sacrifice ta the general wreck, 
when, in part compensation for the loss sustained by them on that occasion, this 
William had given to him^ '^ Grantham and ^Stanford, with the appurtenances, to 
hold until he shall recover his lands in Normandy, or until we shall^ elsewhere^ 
make him a competent exchange."|| These were confirmed to him« by the charter 
of King Henry IlL^ in A.D.» 1220; and thus* it was that the Warrens became de* 
prived of their '< caput baroniffi." Ob the formation of Ihe caospinu^ amongst the 
bai-ons, with a view to obtain the revival of the laim of King Edward the Confessor, 
this William was suspected, by the King, to have been an aocomplice with Eustace 
de Vesey and Robert Fitz- waiter, the chief promoters of it ; but, learning that his 

* As cited by Wauon. f Coliiiui, vol. t. p. 263. Wb lady* will be fbrtber noticed va a fatare iiticie. 

t Hadta, p. 745. || Peek*8 Staniford, fib. Tii. p. S. 
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suspicions were unjustly founded, he was again restored to royal favour,* and was 
one of the fiv6 sureties for the due performance of certain conditions, on the part 
of the king, stipulated in the charter of agreement, between King John and his 
haughty barons. 

^^ Historians say, that the barons, having seized upon London, sent circular 
letters to such as had not joined them, threatening, that in case they did not concur 
with them in support of the common cause of the kingdom, their estates should be 
plundered and their houses demolished ; amongst whom was E2arl Warren ; but it 
does not seem as if he paid much obedience to this summons, for, on the I5th of 
June, when the contending parties met, by consent, on Runingmede, near Windsor, 
he was one who appeared on the king's side ; and, what certainly redounds mucfi to 
his bonour, ^ was one of the few counsellors, by whose advic^ and persuasion, the 
king put his seal to Magna Gharta.' He was likewise one of the thirty-eight, who 
were sworn to be obedient, and assisting to the twenty-five barons, chosen to see 
that the king did not break the charter, which he had just granted ; and was a wit- 
ness to the charter, which King John passed in the New Temple, at London, to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and others, for confirmation of the rights of the church 
and the clergy of England. "t 

Madox, in his ^^ Baronia Anglica," adduces this earl amongst others, as an 
instance, in which several baronies were vested in one man. The document he cites 
remarks, " Gomes de VVarenna debet xliii£ xvs. de xxxv. feodis de feodis Gille- 
berti de Aquila, de feodis Moritoniae. et c. et xx£ de Ix feodis de Baronia sua,"J — 
In several ancient writings, the Warren barony is said to consist of sixty knights' 
fees. ^^ Comes Warennse debet cxx marcas de Ix feodis de Baronse sua."|| And^ 
on another occasion, ^^ De primo Scutagio Regis H. tercii assiso ad ii marcas. Comes 
Warenna debet cxx marcas de Ix feodis de Baronia sua."^ 

Concerning the barony of Gilbert de Aquila, mentioned in the first of these 
three transcripts, it is recorded, in the " Testa de Nevill," that *^ Villa de West- 
cote que fuit Gilberti de Aquila capta fuit in manu' d'nis Regis q' idem Gilb' obiit 
in Norman, cont. volu'tate' d'ni Reg' ut dicit'. Et comes Warenn. finivit pro sorore 
sua que futt uxor ip'ius Gilberti p' d'ca villa qua' habuit in dote et est hi man' comi- 
tis et est in baronia Gilberti de Aquila." This fine, imposed upon Earl Warren, 
was, according to Watson, ^' on account of his sister Maud's dower, from those 

* WatsoD, p. 181. f Ibid, p. 183, cited from Matthew, of Paris. { P. 33. 

II Madox Baronia An^lica, p. 93. 
§ Ibid, p. 67, It is manifest, howe? er, tliat tiie number here u^rea is only a part. 
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lands^ to which she became entitled, 6th John, in ivhich year her husband died, in 
Normandy. 9th John he paid three hundred marks for the custody of the said 
lands, and, it is not to be doubted, but she enjoyed her dower through life in con- 
sequence thereof.* 

in what number of knights' fees the manor of Conisbrough and its dependencies 
consisted, has not reached our knowledge. In the ^^ Testa de Nevill," we have not 
been so fortunate as to find the name of this place recorded, but some of its appur- 
tenances are thus noticed.^ 

FEODA DE HONORE COM' WARENN'. 

Adam de Nova Mercato tenet in Baraeburg* et Bilham' unu' feod. 
Idem Adam tenet in Wermesmth' unu' feod. 
Rad. de Frescevill* tenet in Custewitb' dim' feod. 

In Walefon, Skelflay, Schepelay, Dalt<ni| Quermebyi Bretton, TbunUnlaod et Cumbewatb, unu' 
feodu' de eodem honore. 
Sum' III. feod. et dim'. 

On an inquisition, taken the 30th June, 1347, it would, however, appear, that 
Hatfield, with its members, was held of the king, by the service of one knight's 
fee, and the manor of Wakefield, the manor and castle of Sandall, and the manor 
and castle of Conisbrough, by two knights' fees. 

According to the Hundred rolls, ^' Comes Warenn' h't apud' Coningbure furcas 
ass'm panis et c'vis' et o'ium m'sura' plac' de sanguinis effus' namii vetiti et o'imoda' 
alia' t'nsqr' et clamat wayf et hec xx ann' elaps' nescit q' war'o." This, as will be 
seen bye and bye, was also urged on a subsequent occasion, by his son and succes- 
sor, John. 

In 1227 he joined the refractory barons, and was one of the nobles who sent a 
message to the king, requesting him to make satisfaction to Richard, his brother. 
Earl of Cornwall, concerning the castle of Barkhamsted, an appurtenant to that 
earldom, which Henry had unjustly alienated to Waleran, a Fleming, during the 
absence of the earl ; and also to observe the great charter of the forest, which he 

• Watson, p. 187. 
f The principiil cause why the property in the north belong ing to this earl has not been more distinctly noticed, 
arises, probably, from the custom of classing^, with the caput baronisB, its dependencies ; and, although Conis- 
brough does not seem to have been dependent upon any other of the Warrens* possessions, it was, most likely, upoa 
every general scutage, included with his barony of Lewes. This was particularly the case with the Bnilli fee at 
TickhUf. 
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had rendered void at Oxford^ or he would be compelled, by the sword, to that re- 
stitution. On a subsequent occasion^ he was one of the four barons, under whose 
eare was lodged the produce of the thirtieth part of the moveable goods, granted to 
the king by his subjects; and in 1237, when the king put from him some of his evil 
counsellors, this Earl Warren, with William, Earl of Ferrars and Derby , and some 
others, were admitted in their stead.* 

To the monks of Lewes, &c., this earl seems to have been very bountiful. To 
the numerous and princely donations of his ancestors he added others, and confirm- 
ed whatever had been given to the church by his predecessors. In 1222, he founded 
the priory of Cluniacs, at Siewsham, which he dedicated to the care of the blessed 
virgin, and made it subordinate to Castle Acre."]" Other of his religious donations 
are recorded by our ecclesiastical writers, but we shall not follow them. 

He espoused, for his first wife, Maud> daughter of William de Albini^ Earl of 
Arundel, who died 6th of February, 1215, without issue, and was interred in the 
chapter-house of Lewes priory. For his second wife he took Maud, eldest daugh- 
ter, and, at length, co-heiress of William Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, widow of 
Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. Dugdale, therefore, was mistaken, when he as- 
serts, ^' Matilda prima filia Willielmi Mareshalli post mortem predict! Hugooia le 
Bigod viri sui nupta fuit iterum Johanni de Garrene comitt de Surrey, de quibus 
Johannes de Garren comes de Garren et Isabella de Aubini sorror ejuset comitissa 
de Arundell.":|; By his last wife he had John, his successor, and Isabel, to whom 
Broqke adds a daughter, Margaret, who married into the Percy &mily. This is 
affirmed by the Warren pedigree, but that of the Percys is silent on the occasioa. 
Isabel became the wife of Hugh de Albini, Earl of Arundel, by whom she had no 
issue. In her widowhood she founded a nunnery of the Cistercian order, at Mar- 
ham, near Lynn, in Norfolk, which she dedicated to the blessed virgin. After the 
usual preliminaries, the grant proceeds io state the object of the donation, viz : — 
pro salute animae meee, et pro anima Willielmi Comitis Warrennise patri' mei, et 
anima Matildis ComitissflB Warrenniae matris meae ; et pro anima Hugonis Comitis 
Arundelliae quondam viri mei ; et pro animabus antecessorum et suceessorum meo- 
rum, dedi, concessi/'H * This charter is attested by John de Warren, her brother, 
and others, and was confirmed by a royal inspeximus, 36 Henry lU. 

Of this lady a most curious account is told by Dugdale. In 1252, she petitioned 
the king relative to the wardship of a certain person^ which she challenged as her 

« Watoon. f Bion. Ang. toI. i. p. 639. 

Dug^. Mod. Ang. torn. i. p. 736. Brooke gives to him only one wife. | Dag. Mod. Ang, rol. ii. p. S99. 
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right, and not sueoeeding, she boldly told him, that he was by God appointed to 
govern, but that he neither governed himself or his subjects as he ought to do ; add<* 
ing, that he wronged the ohurdi, and vexed the nobles ; to which the king replied, 
* what is this you say ? have the peers framed a charter, and made you their advocate 
to speak for them by reason of your eloquence ?' ' No,' said she, ^they have made 
none at all, but you have violated that charter of liberties which your lather did 
grant, and which you, by oath, obliged yourself to observe ; and, notwithstanding 
you have often extorted money from your liege people, for the ratifying thereof, yet 
you have broke, so that you are a manifest infringer of your faith and oath. What 
are become of those liberties of England, so often solemnly recorded, so often con- 
firmed, nay, so often purchased ? T, though a woman, and all the free*born peo^ 
pie, do appeal to the tribunal of God against you ; and heaven and earth shall bear 
witness how injuriously you have dealt with us, and the God of vengeance will vin- 
dicate us;' at which speech the king, much astonished, knowing his own guilt, said, 
^ Do not you desire my grace and favour, as you are my kinswoman ?' to whrch she 
replied, ' Forasmuch as you have denied me that which is right, what hope have I 
for favour ? But 1 do, in the presence of Christ, appeal against those who have by 
evil counsel so misled you from justice and truth, for their own private ends.' "* 

In the 26 Henry HI., Maud, the second countess of this earl, had committed to 
her, the custody of the castle of Conisbrough, and in the 30th of the same reign, she 
had livery by the bands of the king of the marshall's rod, being inheritrix thereof 
by the death of her brothers.t To the nuns of Thetford she gave clothing, and 
three marks yearly out of her mill, near her court in the village of Cesterford, in pure 
and perpetual alms.;}: As to itke precise period at which this countess died, her bio* 
graphers are much divided. The register of Lewes names the year 1286, and er- 
roneously calls her the daughter of William Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, whereas we 
have seen that she was the widow of Hugh Bigod. Milles, in one portion of his 
Catalogue of Honour, places her demise in 1237, while, in another part thereof, he 
affirms that she became the wife of Walter Dunstanville, baron of Castle-Combe.f 
It is manifest, however, that she was living in 1246, and might probably expire in 
the year 1218, as Milles, on one occasion, asserts she did. 

In addition to the child rea whieh this Earl had by his second wife, it would ap- 
pear, that during the existence of his first, he had a natural son, whom he named 
Griffin, but bj what lady we have not learnt. Of this son and his issue, a full ac- 
count is given 1^ Walson, to whose elaborate work we would beg leave to refer 

• Cited by Watton« p. 210. f WaUon, p. 213. i Madox*s Exchequer^ p. 188. 

I CMupMe p. 606 wkb 887. 
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our readers. The death of this earl is placed, by the Lewes register, in A.D. 1289 
but Vincent, on the authority of Matthew of Paris, Matthew of Westminster, &c. 
names 1240. He, like the o^enerality of his ancestors, found a place of sepulchre in 
the chapter-house of Lewes, *^ In medio pavimenti, coram summo altare." With 
the register of Lewes, Brooke agrees ; indeed, we have no doubt but that document 
was his authority. 

JOHN DE WARREN, 

the seventh earl, was only aged five years on the death of his father, and was, there- 
fore, a ward to the king. In 1247, at about the age of twelve, he married Alice, 
daughter of Hugh le Brun, earl of the marches of Acquitaine, ^' and sister, by the 
mother's side, to King Henry IIL Concerning the additional title of Sussex, which 
some writers give to this earl, genealogists are not agreed. On this matter Brooke 
and Vincent are again at issue, and, as in the former dispute relating to the earl- 
dom of Surrey, the latter would seem to have the advantage.* 

During the minority of this earl, a portion of his estate was in the custody of 
Peter de Savoy, but this portion would appear to have been confined to Surrey and 
Sussex. The appointment took place in A.D. 1241. At the age of seventeen he 
was permitted to cc^abit with his wife, when the following order relative to her 
jewels was issued by the king : — ^^ De jocalibus faciendis ad opus AlesisB sororis regis 
Rex mittit W. de HanhuU. P. Chacep. et E. de Westni. quandam cedulam prae- 
sentibus interclusam mandans quod ad opus Alesiss, uxoris Johannis de Warenna 
ea quie in dicta cedula continentur quaerant hiis exceptis quae per P. Chacep. in 
Warder, regis inveniri possunt provisuri quod omnia inventa de prasdictis tam in 
garderoba quam alibi sunt parata ad mandatum Regis." 

In 1254, he would seem to have arrived at age, when a mandate was issued by 
the king, ordering, that the third penny of the county should be confirmed to him. 
In 1258, he was one of the twelve nobles, chosen by the king, to meet the like num- 
ber, selected by the barons, to settle a dispute between the parties, relative to the 
treaty at Oxford. T6 bind him more firmly to the crown, he had, in 47 Henry Ul^ 
given to him the custodji of the castle of Pavensey, in Sussex ; but if that were the 
intent of the grant, it would appear to have been ineffectual, for he speedily after- 
wards joined the confederacy against the crown, and, with Simon de Montford, Earl 
of Leicester, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, &c. was chosen chief captain. 
Conscious, however, of doing wrong, or induced to desert the cause which he had 

• Brooke, p. 335, and Watson. 
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SO recently espoused, he again attached himself to the standard of Royalty , joined 
the kin^ at Windsor,* and subsequently defended the castle of Rochester with 
consummate bravery ; but, in the spring of 1264, he, with the king, experienced a 
complete defeat near. Lewes. The earl's conduct on the latter occasion, has been, 
in some measure impeached, but probably without a cause. The issue of this con- 
test between the barons and the king, proved highly detrimental to the interests 
of our earl. The barons, having now every thing within their own power, deter- 
mined upon punishing the royalists by confiscation of property, and the posses- 
sions of John de Warren were granted to Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester,^ 
to hold during the king s pleasure. Fearing that his person, as well as his pro- 
perty, might feel the effects of a reverse of power, he fled into France, where he 
continued about twelve months, and returned at Whitsuntide, 1265, with William 
de Valence, and others. ^' On his landing, the earl sent the prior of Monmouth 
to Hereford, to the Earl of Leicester, to move for the restitution of his lands, al- 
leging, that he had done nothing to deserve the forfeiture of them ; and was 
answered, that if he would go thither in person, and submit to a trial in the king's 
court, he should have s»fe conduct so to do; which, deeming not safe, he confe- 
derated with the aforesaid Earl of Gloucester, (who had deserted the barons,) and 
such other nobles as stood for the royal interest, and on the escape of Prince Ed- 
ward from his ^captivity, joined him and his forces at Ludlow. 

After much mancBuvring and parley on each side, the two armies met at Ever- 
sham, where victory declared for the king, when the possessions of the Warrens 
were restored to our earl. This event again placed the proprietors of Conisbrough 
on the pinnacle of prosperity, and rekindled the blaze of enthusiasm in the embers of 
misfortune. In 1266, he was commissioned to arrest the |>rogress of Robert de 
Ferrars, Earl of Derby, at Chesterfield, and he was fortunate enough to surprise 
him in his quarters. Concerning the particulars of this enterprise, historians are not 
unanimous in their accounts, and any attempt to reconcile them here would tend to 
lead us into a tedious detail. Two years subsequently, he received the cross from 
Ottobon, the Pope's legate, at Northampton, when that prelate came to publish the 
will of his master relative to a crusade to the Holy Land. 

In this year he had also a dispute with Henry de Lacy, concerning a pasturage 
in a certain piece of ground, when, instead of having recourse to a jury, they assem- 
bled their. respective tenants^ &c. resolutely determined to decide right by the ^^ ul- 

* The aonals of Dunstable by Hearne say, that he was won o?er to the kiog'a cause, ** per roaneria sua quss dc- 
dit eis.'* ViJ. Watson, p. 232. 

f The castles of Reigate and I^ewes were excepted in this grant. 
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titnatuoi of kings/' but Henry HI. interposed, and prereBted the matual tilaughter 
which must have ultimately ensueti 

The credit which our earl had hitherto sustained, became in 1270, most deeply 
tarnished. The grievous litigation in whidi he had been long implicated with Allan 
Lord Zouche, of Ashby, relative to a certain mateo)*, began now to assume an aspect 
highly unpleasant. During the investigation of the subject before the king's justices, 
in Westminster Hall, De Warren, with his arm^ retainers, attacked Lord Zouche, 
and his son Sir Roger, with drawn swords^ so tiiat, according to Dugdale, ^' he 
almost killed the one, and wounded the other." FW this offence he was fined in 
the sum of 10,000 marks, and with fifty of his ibilowersthat had been parties in this 
disgraceful scene, was obliged to walk on foot Arom the New Temple, to Westmin- 
ster Hall, and there, by oath, affirm, that wiMit he had done was not of ^' malice pre- 
pense,'* but a sudden gust of passion. T%iese t^otidtiions being complied with, the 
earl next sought a general pardon for himself and followers, with which, all 
that were concerned accorded. The pardon waB as under : — 

'* The king, to all, &o. greeting. Whereas our well-bekived and faithful Jc^n 
^ Warren, Earl of Surrey, for himself and his men^ hath put himself upon the 
king's mercy, to be fined at his pleasure, fot a certain trespass and assaults, 
lately committed by the same earl and his men upon Allan la Zouche, and 
Roger, his son, in the king's hall, in Westminster, as it is said : Whereupon the 
said Allan hath summoned the said earl in the king's court, before the king himself. 

^^ No^ we hare remised to the said earl, amd to aH his men, and to all those that 
can be discharged of that trespass, all indignation and «nger of mind which we had 
conceived agatnst them by occasion of the afottstAd irespass. 

*^ And we have pardoned to them tihe suit, fcft bwaeh) of e«r peace, which to^ us 
belongs, or to any other manner can belong ifo that trespass, in whatsoever manner 
happening, either by the death or other harm of t/he aforesaid Allan and Roger, or 
either of them by means of the trespass and Maaults aforesaid, in testimony, &c. 

^ Witness the king, at Winton^ «be 4th Angust* 

The high, haughty, imperious and tyrannical spirit of this arrogant chieftain, 

* Pat. Rotu. 64 Henry III., m. 7, cited by the Rev. Mr. Horafield, Hi$t. Lnta^ p. 128. << Robert of Gloucester 
■ays, that Earl Warren slew the Lord Zouche, 

< So that the erl of Warene sloa, atte Terste toache, 
Biuore the justices atte benohe, Sir Alein de la Souche."* 
Tid. Watson, p. 242, where this matter is eicamined at some leng^,and a copy of the original pardoD giren. 
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would not permit him to yield obedience to the mandate of the king^ until he 
pursued by Prince Gdward to the castle of Reigate^ where he took shelter. Here, 
howeveri he was obliged to implore mercy, when the fine was reduced to 8,400 
marks, payable by 200 each and every year, until the whole mitigated penalty waa 
discharged. 

In the 2d of Edward L, the king was most honourably entertained by this earl at 
his castle of Reigate, for several days ; and at his coronation^ De Warren turned 
loose five hundred great horses for any one that could catch them. In a MS. in 
the Herald's Office^ denominated <^ Records of the Tower," it is said, that an inqui- 
sition was taken in the 4 Edward I., touching the value of the tythea of this earL 
This inquiry affected his tythea, toll, market, &c. in the town of Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire, and most of his property in the south. In the sixth of the aame reign, 
in virtue of a writ of ^^ Quo Warranto^^^ the daring spirit of this intrepid nobleman 
was again roused. The king having need of money, and being conscious, that dur^ 
ing the anarchy of civil commotion, many charters had been lost, and mudi pro^ 
perty acquired by means not the most honourable, he caused an enquiry to be in«- 
stituted, and, amongst others^ our earl was summoned to shew on what authority be 
held his vast possessions. His answer is given in our introductory dtscoume,* to 
which we will here add a more expressive one from Watson : '^ Produxit in medium, 
gladium antiquum evaginatum, et ait, ecce domini met, ecce meum warrantum ! 
Antecessores mei vero cum Willielmo bastardo venientes, conquesti sunt terras suas 
gladio, et easdem gladio defendam a quocunque eas occupare volente ; non enim 
Rex terram per se devicit, et subjecit, sed prc^nitores nostri fuerunt cum eo par^- 
ticipes, et coac^utores." To which he adds, ^^ This was the original of that motto, 
which was inscribed about some ancient seals of arms, belonging to the Warrens 
of Poynton, in Cheshire, vis. ^^ Gladio vici, gladio teneo, gladio tendK>;" the last 
word of which is the present motto of the family.t 

About three years subsequently to the event just noticed, he was again required 
to exhibit by what warrant he ^^ claimed gallows, and assize of bread and beer, and of 
measures, pleas ' de vetito namio/ and for shedding of blood, and waif at G^nis- 
brough ; and also by what warrant he claimed to have free warren, and his lands quit 
from suit in Brampton and elsewhere," " and by what warrant also, he refused to per- 
mit the king's bailiffs to enter his lands, to perform their offices, except his own bailifls 
were presents" 

^^ The earl came and said, that he claimed galloiRS At Gonitbrough, and Wake^ 

♦ P.cxUi. 
f Watson, p. 250, whei-e a fine historical pictare, painted by Pine, is gi?en, representiDg this transaction. 
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fields and the power of doing what belonged to a gallows^ in all his lands and fees; 
and that he and all his ancestors had used the same, from time immemorial. He 
claimed to have the assize of bread and beer in the said manors^ because there had 
been a market and one fair at Wakefield, from immemorial time ; and he had also 
another fair there by charter of King Henry HL, which he produced in evidence. 
He likewise claimed the assize of bread and beer elsewhere, throughout his whole 
lands and fees, and the power of punishing transgressors against the same at Wake- 
field and Conisbrough, and that he and his ancestors had used the same from time 
immemorial. And, as to the settling of measures, he claimed to have the standard 
of all measures at Wakefield, from the kings marshalls and bailiiTs at their coming, 
and by that standard to regulate all the measures, in all his lands and fees ; yet so 
that the said marshalls and bailifl^s, at their coming there, should have the emenda- 
tion of all measures, where they shall find any transgression ; and after their return, 
the said earl and his bailiiTs should have the emendation of the same till their next 
coming ; and this he said that he and his ancestors had used time immcmoriaL Con- 
cerning the pleas ^ de vetito namio/ he claimed nothing ; but claimed to have th^i^ 
pleas for shedding blood, in form of simple transgression ; yet so that there be no 
appeal from thence, or nothing found against the king's peace; and this, he 
and his ancestors had used time immemorial. He also laid claim to waifs on the 
same account. And, as to being quit from suit, he said, that he and his ancestors, 
from time immemorial, were free from suit in all their lands and fees in that county, 
(York,) which were of ancient tenure. With regard to his appropriation of a forest, 
he claimed no forest in the aforesaid lands, but said, that he and all his ancestors 
had free chase in the same, from time immemorial, as well in fees as demesne lands, 
viz. in Wakefield, Horbury, Sandal, Crigleston, Osset, Gawthorpe, Heaton, Chick- 
enley, Halifax, Heptonstall, Rastrick, Langfield, Midgley, Shircote, Saltonstail, 
Northland, Rish worth, Hipperholm, Ovenden, Haldesworth, Wadsworth, Rou ton- 
stall, Stansfield, Northowram, Shipden, and in half the wood of Soothill, Hanging- 
Heaton, Woodkirk, Thorne, Fishlake, Donsthorpe, Hatfield, Stainford, Conis- 
brough, Butterbusk, Dalton, Braithwell, Clifton, Crookehill, Firesby and Mikel- 
bring ; unless some interruption had happened in time of war, or when some of his 
ancestors were in wardship to the kings of England. He also claimed to have free 
vk'arren, as well in his fees, as in demesne lands, which he had of ancient tenure, 
viz. in Wakefield, Sandall, Crigleston, Chickenley, Osset, Soland, Halifax, Hepon- 
stall, Rastrick, Langfield, Midgley, Skircote, Horbury, Saltonstail, Ovenden, 
Haldesworth, Foketonstall, Wadesworth, Routonstall, Stansfield, Norland, Hip- 
perholm, Nortfaouram, Skipden, Rishworth, Hanging- Heaton, Woodkirk, Dons- 
thorpe, Hatfield, Fishlake, Stainford, Conisbrough, Dalton, Braithwell, Mikelbringe, 
Stainley, Alverthorpe, Meveringthorpe, Woodhall, Eafiarthorp and Bethome ; and 
that he and all his ancestors had used free warren in the said lands, from time im- 
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memorial; and that King Henry III., granted to him by hi^ charter, (which he pro- 
duced,) dated 27th January^ in the f37th year of his reign, free warren in all his de* 
mesne lands which he then had^ or which he should acquire ; and by that charter 
he claimed to have free warren in Brampton, which he had purchased. And, as to 
the king's bailiffs, he said, that the bailiffs of him, the earl, and all of his ancestors, 
from time immemorial, had exercised all the offices which belonged to the king's 
bailiffs, except what belonged to the crown. 
• 
^^ On the part of the king it was answered, that the aforesaid liberties belonged 
merely to the crown, and that no long seisen, or prescription of time, ought to pre- 
judice the king ; and that the earl had no special warrant for the said liberties, there- 
fore judgment was desired, if the seisin could be to the earl a sufficient warrant. 
Upon an inquisition taken afterwards, it does not appear that anything was found 
for the king."* The earl, therefore, would become settled, and fully confirmed in 
his possessions. 

On what occasion it was that this earl became so great a favourite with the 
clergy, or whether it were through the influence of the king, that the precepts di- 
rected to the bishop of London, the archbishop of Canterbury, the abbots of West- 
minster, St. Augustines, in Canterbury, Waltham, St» Albans, &c. requiring of them 
that prayers should be offered up to the throne of grace, for the health of the soul of 
John de Warren, we know not ; but it is manifest, that the mistaken view of religion 
prevalent in those times, induced the king to so far interfere on behalf of his favourite. 
The mandate of the king was fully effective, for Watson informs us, that the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Chichester, Durham, Carlisle, Lincoln, Coventry, 
and Litchfield, granted to all that should perform this acceptable service, forty days 
of indulgence, and the bishop of Rochester, thirty. His concessions to the reli- 
gious, and confirmation of grants, &c. were, however, less numerous than those 
of any of his ancestors. 

In the hands of Thomas Astle, Esq., wa? formerly a grant, which is attributed to 
this earl, made to the prior and convent of Christ church in Canterbury, whereby 
he decrees, ** q'd venerabif pat' B. dei gr'a Cantua' Archiep' totius Anglie p'mas, 
et successores sui. £t id. p'or et convent' Eccl'ie x'pi Cantuar' et successores sui, et 
homines eo', et omnes tenentes de feodo' eo," be free from tolls in all our markets, 
villages, lands, and fairs, and those of our heirs, throughout all England, without 
any hindrance of us or our heirs for ever. This document is dated at Hatfield, on 
the 10th day of April, in the fourth year of Edward I. Whether the Hatfield 

« Watoon,.Tol. i. p. 261. 
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iMntioDed in this deed, be our Hatfield, we know not 8onie of the witnesses 
were, most certainly, residents of this neighbourhood. Prom a paper, cited by 
Watson, it would seem, that, " Robert, son of Eudo de Terelsby, by consent of 
Dionisia, his wife, grants, to Ralph, their son, all the conquest that he had gained 
by the stroke of tfar, in the court of the Earl of Warren, at Kuningburgh," viz. 
seven oxganges, with tofts, in Braithwell, one oxgang in Fislake, and all his lands 
in Tadworth, (Tudworth,) doing service due to the earl. 

By his wifb, Alice, who died in 1290, he had William, an only son, and two 
daughters, viz. Eleanor, who married first, Henry, Lord Percy, by whom she had issue. 
Sh6 married, secondly, the son of a Scotch peer ; and Isabel, who became the wife 
of Baliol, king of Scotland. 

William, his only son, who married Joan, daughter of Robert Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, died in the lifetime of his father, ariid left a daughter, Alice, who was the 
wife of Edmund, Earl of Arundel, and a son, named 

JOHN DE WARREN, 

the eighth earl, and grandson of the last proprietor. On the demise of his grand- 
father, in 1901, he was something short of eighteen years of age.* Ever desirous 
to ensure the interest of the De Warrens' potent house, the British monarchs never 
failed to use every opportunity of binding them by the ties of blood, and affinity of 
relationship. At the age of nineteen years, King Edward 1. oflered him in mar* 
riage, Joan, daughter of Henry, Earl of Barr, the king's grand-daughter, by 
Eleanor, his daughter, which offer was accepted by the young earl ; but it would 
seem, that the rites were not consummated for some time afterwards. 

In the 34 of the same reign, he was one of the two hundred and sixty ^seven 
young bachelors, that were sent against Robert Bruce, and afterwards knighted at 
London. On this occasion, the chronicler Langtofts remarks, that, 

His Sonne, Eidward the prince, & fiftene for his sake, 

Hiree hundred of the prouince, knyghtes wild he make ; 

It was the kynge*8 costage, for ilk a knyghte was gest; 
Also thei mad manage of some that were the best. 
The yong erle of Warenne with grete nobley was thare, 
A wif thei him bikenne, the erie's donhter of Bare. 
The erle of Arund^ his landes lauht he then. 
And toke a domyselle, William douhter of Warenne. 

* Dttgdale, toI. i. p. 80. Feck lib. ix. p. 16, names the yrar 1287 as the period of his birth, which makes Uim 
to have attained only his seYenteentb year, on bis fpundfather's death. 
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The year following he h^d summons to parliament, i^nd speedily afterwards 
attended the king in his journey to Scotland. In the retinue, which accompanied 
Edward II. to Prance on his marriage, our earl was one ; and in 1308 he joined 
with Anthony Beke and others, to support the dignity of the crown, and the inter- 
ests of the country. In 1309, he again enlisted himself in the service of his prince, 
and attended him to Scotland, for which, and other services, he obtained a grant 
of the castle and honour of Peak, in Derbyshire, together with the whole forest of 
High Peak, to hold during his life, fully and as ample as William P^vereli formerly 
enjoyed the same before it came to the crown by edcbeat.^ 

Bountiful as had been this king to the earl, he had too high a sense of his duty, 
both to the country, to the king, and to himself» to suffer a person, so ambitious as 
was Piers de Gaveston, to continue the sole adviser of the crown ; he therefore 
joined in the league with other great men, which had for its object the expulsion of 
that proud foreigner from the council of tlie king. 

In the 9th Edward II., 1916, John, Earl of Warren, was returned as holding 
the manor of Conisbrough, and some of its various members, in the Wapentake of 
Strafford, in the county of York, yiz., Wermesworth, Herthill, Dalton, Haytefeld, 
Sandale, Stainford, Clifton, Bramley, and Bratthwell. In the 10th year of the same 
reign, with Roger de Mowbray, Nicholas de Segrave, Robert de Everingham, 
Peter de Mauley, &c., he was summoned to serve in the wars against the Welsh.^ 
In the previous year, he had the misfortune to incur the displeasure of the clerical 
order, which, in those days of darkness and superstition, was no light offence.-*** 
At the root of this business, it is probable, his wife was chief agent, and to which 
she was led by his continuance in adultery with Maud de Nerford. The mandate of 
excomnmnication was issued by the Bishop of Chichester, for which, we are i»^ 
formed by Stow, that ^^ die sayd earle came to the byshoppe with armed men, and 
ibure, more hasty than the reste, threatened the byshopp, whereupon the byshop's 
men fell on them, and took the earle and the rest, and imprisoned them."§ 

To the domestic peace of this earl, this unfortunate affair was a vital stroke. By 
his wife he had no children ; and, whether through that, or some other cause, he 
conceived a dislike to her, is iiot koown* For some time he had occasionally co- 
habited with Maud de Nerford, a lady of noble parentage, by whom he had issue, 
and on which account, it ia jiupposed, the church took cognizance of his offence.*— 
Finding, howeioer, as is observed by his reverend biographer, ^^ that he could not 
have both a wife and concubine, was determined, if he could, to be without the 

♦ Di^g;Me'« Btr. vol. i. p..80. ^ Bymof's Fod. yqI. i. p. 2. f, 0^3. i ^^n'% AomIs, ff. 21$. 
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former ; and therefore, partly on the pretence of a prior contract, made with this 
Maud de Nerford, and partly because Joan de Barr was too nearly related, he sued 
for a divorce."* This step, it would seem, was not unpleasant to the countess, 
and, when fully carried into effect, it stipulated, that the earl should settle on the 
said Joan, seven hundred and forty marks annually for life. 

Matters being thus adjusted between the earl and his countess, he forthwith 
adopted the requisite means for securing to Maud de Nerford, and her children, a 
portion of his vast and princely patrimony ; a step which he could not take without 
special authority. To accomplish this, he first made a grant of such of his posses- 
sions as he wished it to affect, to the king and his heirs, with a view of having them 
re-granted to himself for life. Speedily afterwards, the contemplated grant was 
made to the earl, but in that deed the manors of Hatfield and Thorne, with their 
appurtenances, were excepted. In the following year, viz., 10th Edward II., a set- 
tlement was made upon Maud de Nerford and her issue, by this earl, when the cas- 
tlesy villas, and manors of Conisbrough and Sandall, and the manors of Thorne, 
Wakefield, Hatfield, Sowerby, Braithwell, Fishlake, Dewsbury, and Halifax, and all 
other hamlets, lands, and tenements, appertaining thereto, in the county of York, 
passed in remainder to his natural children, as will be seen by the following tran- 
. script : — ^* Et quod post mortem pref. Matilde predict, castra vill. etc. remaneant 
Johanni de Warenna filio predicte Matilde et her. suis masculis de corpore suo legit, 
procreat. Habend. etc. (ut supra) per servic. predict, imperpet, Et si idem Jo- 
hannes fil. Matilde obierit sine herede masculo de corpore suo legit, procreat. tunc 
[>ost mortem eisdem Johannis fil. Matilde omnia castra vill. etc. remaneant Thome 
de Warrenna filio ejusd. Matilde et her. suis masculis de corpore suo legit, procreat. 
tenend, etc. per servic. predict, imperpet. Et si predict, obierit sine herede masculo 
de corpore suo legit, procreat. tunc post mortem ejusdem Thome omnia castra vill. 
etc. (ut supra) remaneant heredibus prefati comitis de corpore suo legit, procreat. 
Habend. etc. per servicia predict, imperpet. Et si idem comes obierit sine herede de 
corpore suo legit, procreat. tunc omnia predict, castra vill. etc. ad nos et her. nostros 
integre absque reclamatione aliqua revertantur. Habend. etc. (ut supra) imperpet. 



* Hisrory of the Warrens, vo). ii. p. 8. Id the Writs, of Inquis. ad quod Damnum, 12 Edward 111., is the 
foilowino^ notice : — *< Will'us de Warenna. Nunc prior de Horton in com' Kane' est 61 Job' is com' Warenne etfuit 
natus in An;^!' in Castro de Cune8bui*i|fh in comitas' £bor'." From tbis extract it would seem, that, in addition to 
John and Thomas, named in the deed of transfer of the 10th Edward II., he bad also a son William, who was born in 
tlie castle of Conisbrough, but of whom we know not. Probably his birth was subsequently to the date of the above 
deed ; and Maud de Nerford might, after the bill of divorce was obtained, reside, occasionally, at tbis place and give 
birth to a son. 

We also learn, from the abbrierated rolls, that King Edward ill., in the fourteenth year of his reign, confirmed 
a grant, made by this John de Warren, to William, his son, of land in Hatfield. Vid, the IntroduetwH^ p. xe v Hi, 
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Teste Rege apud Lincoln quarto die August!."* The remainder of his vast posses- 
sions passed to his sister Alice by grant, through whom they became the inheritance 
of the Fitz-Allan family. 

The unpleasant dispute between this earl and the Carl of Lancaster, is of a na- 
ture, if true, but ill calculated to redeem a character, already reputed more than 
ordinary loose in point of connubial fidelity ; but we shall not follow the various ac- 
counts which historians have written on the subject, nor stain our pages, by detailing 
a transaction, which cannot be too soon forgotten. 

In the 12 Edward 11., De Warren made an exchange with the above Earl of 
Lancaster, by which the manor and castle of Conisbrough passed to the latter for 
the life of the former; but whether it affected any other of the Warrens' property in 
this neighbourhood, the document is silent. At or about this time it was, that the 
feast, to be hereafter noticed, was made here, by the stewards of the unfortunate 
and ambitious Lancaster. 

In the IS Edward IL, John de Warren and Edmund, Earl of Kent, were re- 
quired to pursue, and forthwith take the above earl, and his partisans, who, after 
their defeat, had tied for refuge into the castle of Pontefract, but who were again 
drawn out and defeated, by the Earl of Carlisle ; when the earl and some others were 
made prisoners. The castle yielding to the king, the earl, and the remainder of 
the captured revolters, were brought to Pontefract, and the great hall of this im- 
portant fortress was the place in which Lancaster was arraigned before the King, 
John, Earl of Warren, and other loyal barons ; when it was decreed, that he should 
be decapitated — which sentence was immediately executed before the walls of the 
castle.t On this subject we would beg leave to subjoin the following transcript, 
from Bymer : — 

A.D , 1322. 15 Edward ii. Placita corone, coram domiDo Edwardo Rege filio domini Regis Edwardi, tenta 
in prsesentia ipsius domini Regis, apud Pontem Fractum, die Lunae proximo ante festum 
Anunciationis Beats Marias Virginis, Anno regni sui quinto decimo. 



♦ Watson, vol. ii. p. 16. 

t In the year 1823, his body is supposed to ba?e been found on a hill, at a little distance from the place of exe- 
cution, but whether it were the bod^ oi the earl, or some other personage, would, we conceive, be difficult to prove. 
Tradition, however, is in favour of the received opinion. The number that, on various occasions, have found a place 
of sepulture in the immediate vicinity of this oastle, must be great ; and when the ravages oi time have been suffered 
to exert iU influence on a corpse for five hundred years, identity is out of the question. The hill above adverted to, 
if we are not mistaken, is called 8t. Thomas's hill. 
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Cum Thomas comes Ltncaslr^ cAptus pro prodltiooibusy homicidiist kicendiis^ depneda- 
tionibus, et aliis diversis feloniis ductus esset coram ipso domino Rege. 

PiwseDtibus — EdmuDdo comile Kane* 

Johannes ••• Richmond' 

JofaaiiftiA ••• Warrdnna. 

Ike. to. &c.» 

After the martyrdom of the earl^ (for h^ died ill the cause of his fellow-tnen,) 
his brother, Henry Plantagenet, was found his heir; and^ in the 17 Edward IL, 
had livery of the lands, &c., of the the deceased earl. 

On doing homage, in the 1 Edwitrd lllt^ tho escheator, north of the Trent, had 
orders not to meddle with the castles and yHIb of Conisbrough and Sandall, or the 
manors of Wakefield> Hatfield, Thorne, Sowerby, and Stamford ; '^ to which John, 
Earl of Warren, laid claim, those beings by consent of both parties, to remain in 
the hands of the king, to be delivered to the said Henry. Yet, notwithstanding, 
the Earl of Warren had possession given him of all the manors, &c., which he 
esgoyed till his death^"t Hence it would seem that, although restitution had been 
made to Henry, brother to Thomas, fiarl of Lancaster, the property, north of the 
Trent, affected by (he deed of exchange, «9ade between John, Earl of Warren, 
and the late earl, did iiot> through some oaus^ tir other, pass to his suceessolr. After 
this period, indeed, several acts of ownership w«re exercised by the Earl of Warren, 
as will be imiliediately seen. 

In the 20 Edward 1 11.^ says Dugdale> on the airthiyrity of Glover's collections, 
thio Earl John, by indenture, dated the Ist of April^ settled on Maud de Nerford, 
for the term of het life, the castles^ towiia, and ilianors of Conisbrough and Sandall, 
with the manors of Wakefield, Hatfield, Sowerby, Braithwell, Ftshlake, Dews- 
bury, and Halifax ; with remainder to John and Thomas, her sons, by the said De 
Warren,' and the heirs male of their bodies, as hath been before noted. This trans- 
action would ILppeaf soinewhat extraordinary, for we have before seen, that this 
transfer took place in the 10 £dward It. ; and that, in caise the said John and 
Thomas should die without heirs male of their bodies, the said castles, manors, 
lands, &c., should remain to the king and his heirs, lawfully begotten. This grant, 

* Fad. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 478. On the 23d of March, 1322, the king lAsaed his precept, dated by him at Ponte- 
fmoty to the nheriffa of Yorki^tre, 8ee., oomotanding^ th^m to he\t^ ota the castles, maoora, lands, &c, belonging^ to 
tb^-vlisafl^ted baronn, when JSodem nukb nutndatum est Simdni de Wodeham Valletta Begis^ de Castro de Konyngs- 
bvif^h qUod foit pmsdicti oomitis, &c. Pad, vol. ii. pi, i, p. 4S0. With (he Earl of Lancaster, perished also, the 
liord Warm de Lisle, Lord William Toeket, L6rd Fi(«\ivill)fttti, the yotitig^r, dfec. &e. 

t Watson, vol. ii. p. 32. ilbb. Rotu. 1 IS/dw. III. Ro. i. 
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therefore^ named by Dugdale^ is probably no other than a reciting clause in some 
antecedent deed.* 

Watson, from whose genealogical researches relative to this family we have 
borrowed much, has proved, pretty clearly, that, not only John and Thomas, sons 
of Maud de Nerford, by De Warren, were dead before the 20 £dward III., but 
that Maud also had paid the debt of nature. Hence, it is not improbable, but that 
the grant, noticed by Dugdale, from the collections of Glover, might, in some 
measure, be connected with the provisions made in consequence of his marriage with 
Isabel de Houland, his second wife, as it would appear, that he led this lady to the 
altar of Hymen sometime about this period. 

In a deed, cited by the author of the Baronage, dated the 2d of June, 20 Ed- 
ward III., it was agreed, that if it should please God to send the earl issue, by Isabel 
de Houland, his wife, should the heir be male or female, it should be joined in mar- 
riage with some one of the royal blood ; so that the whole of the inheritance of this 
noble peer, with his name and arms, should be assumed, and descend to him or her that 
was so fortunate as to be the object of the king's choice, (for it was left to him to make 
the match,) if of the blood royal. And if the earl had not issue, by his said wife, 
then all his castles, manors, lands, and tenements, in Surrey, Sussex, and Wales, 
should remain to the king ; in order that they might be bestowed upon some one of 
his own sons, providing that the same grantee was willing to assume the name and 
arms of De Warren. This deed is totally silent relative to the property of the earl 
north of the Trent, which, of course, passed by virtue of the grant, made in the 
tenth of the preceding king's reign ; which, on the demise of Maud de Nerford, and 
her two sons, became a part of the possessions of the king and his heirs.^f 
Amongst the religious donations of this earl, which were both numerous and re- 
spectable, was one made to the abbot and convent of Roche. Interested by 
the grandeur of the edifice, and greatly affected by the poverty of the 
monks, in one of his rambles to that delightful place, he obtained license 
of the crown, to give by charter, dated 19 Edward III., the advotrson of the 
church of Hatfield, then valued at seven marks per annum, when thirteen 
honeist men, of good literature, were added to that establishment.;!; Concerning 
this grant. Burton remarks, that, '< On 19 Edward III, A.D., 1345, the king 
granted his license to John, Earl of Warren, to give the advowson of this church, 
(Hatfield) then valued at seven marks per annum, to Roche Abbey ; and the same 

* Dog. Bar. toI. ii. p. 154. f Ibid. rol. i. p. SI. 

t WatsoD, p. Ivi., from Dodsworth's Col). Bodl. Onw. 
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earl got it appropriated ib the tnoftks, for the tnaiilteiiahce of thirteen monies, 
chaplains^ to celebrate diyine service in their abbey^ for the said king and earl 
Warren, for ever ;"* which, on the 19th May, 1346, was regularly appropriated by 
William la Zouch^ archbishop of York. Some of his eoneelMions, &c., touching 
his property in this neighbourhood has been noticed in out Introduction. The few 
which we i^all here bring forward to the inspection of the deader, relate more par- 
ticularly to the place under our review : 



B Edw. III., Rotu 18.— R. conoedit Will'o de Skaigil q'd ipse tenral aibi fei her' mis Bougtitk «t quinq' mam t're de 
Tastif in caifcris et man'iis de CoDgesbroug, Sandhale, Hatfiridy WalttMd» Horn', eU^ qu98 Joh'ee 
de Warennay com' Sunr. conoeaaerit, etc, redd'o inde p' xxziiii. Sol* 

Ibid, Rolu 24^— Joh'ea de Warcnna com* Sun' conceaaerit Mag'n> Rad*o de Conyeaebro' duo meaauagia et duaa 
bovataa t*fe cum p'tin' in Frieahie tenend' aibi el hcredib' «ttia redd'o inde zii. aoL iiii den. ob. p' om'i 
a'Tido efc similit conceaaerit q'd idem Rad* trea acraa ter' el dimid' de p'd'da duab' bovalea t're maneo 
ipaiua Rad'i contiguas indudere, etc., quaa R. concedit, etc. 

6 Edw. m. Rotu. 17^— Joh'ea de Warenna, cornea Sucr' conceaaerit Mag'ro Rad'o de Coniabro' d'ioo centum et 

▼iginti acr' t'ra de Tastia qpaiua comitis m man'iis suis de Conyngesburgb, Sandak, Hatefidd> Wake- 
fdd, Thorne, et Sourebysbire, q' idem comes tenet, etc., tenend' eidem Rad'o et h'edib' auia redd'o 
inde p' ann. quadraginta aolidoa quaa R. concedit, etc. 

Cons' I'ras h*et Hugo de Totebifl de centum et vlgmfi acris t're de vastis ipsius comitis 
in Cooyngesbrougb h'end', etc. 

7 Edw. III. Ibid. No.%.— R. wtAmUiPh ddnac'oem quam JoVes de Warenaa «om. Satt. Mk de Seaideoim acria 

t're et de vaatia ipaiua comitaliB in Conyeabuigb ma^ro Smd^o 4e Conesbio' tenend' «ideiB Radto et 
b'edib' auia Ml^o inde p' ann. qubq' aoKd' el quatuor dauur q', etc. 

Ibid. No. 20«— R. Lie' dedit Job'i de Wai<ina condti de Surr' q'd ipse dare poasit «l eoni»dew WlU'o & Hen^ 
de C9ifton duodecim acres laatide faatia ipnua comilis in bayade Coiqresbuigh Isnend' ieidem Wdl^'o 
et b'edib' suia imp^m redd'o inde p' ann. quatoor aolidoa, etc. 

10 Edw. III. Gro. lines. No. 23.— -Alanus de Vesey de Conyngesburgb finem fecit p' xxs* p' p'don t'n^' b'end* 
adquir, etc. Job'e de Warenna comiti Sun' div' aa ten' cum p'tin' in Conyngesbuigb q', etc. 

10 Edw. Ill; ^o- so.*— R: concessit et confinnaTit Alana de Vesey de Conyi^jesbro^gb qualuor meanagia wum 
bontam et decern et septem acraa et medielatem unius rode t're et trea acraa vaati cum p'tin' in Con* 
yngeaburgb in com. Ebor. q' consanguineua auus Joh'es de Warenna comes Surr' qui viOam de Co- 



* Burlon'a Hon. Ebor. p. 321. 
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pjDgQ6bmgh cum pW, ^ml $d .iritem fuam et q', fie. C^eairitt «tc- teimd' ddem Abno et 
htredib' mm p' Vnpiuni ftcieodi duo^ idventus p' «m. ad cutmi di Conjogfibtvg €t ffdd'o indc sex- 
deam splidofl uimuitiin iinp'p'iD, etc. 

14 Edw. IIL 6ro. Fines, No: S6.— R. coiifiniia?il ooneeflstonein quam Joh'es de Waresna, com. Surr* fecit valetto 
BOO Rpg'p Sahmaiii tii, totu* Taatum vocatu' Hothewaitea in villa de Coniaburgh tenend' eidem Rog'o 
et her' suia imp'p' m' redd'o inde p* ann. duos solidos p' om'i s' Ticio, etc* 

14 Edw. Ill: Gro. Fines, Ro« 26.— R. confinnavit concesnooem quam idem cornea fecit Wfll'o de esey de trigenta 
acr' VBBti jae' infra haiam de Conidbuigb int' t'ram quondam mag n Rad*i de Conisbuigh et Hoibeck- 
brok' tenend, eidem Wfll'o et her' suis redd'o inde p' ann. quatuor dnar, p' qualib aera p' ann. p* om'i 
aervicio, etc.* 

This earl, as well as some of his aneestors, fraqueotly resided at the castle of Conis- 
brough, but their chief seat would appear to have been at Lewes. His last will 
and testament was dated at the former place^ and, according tp Dugdale, 
is entered in the register book of Archbishop la Zouch, which has since hieen lost. 
A grant, affecting the franchises of his tenants of his manor of Wakefield^ was 
dated at thejsame place, to wl^ich were added, as witnesses, John de Nevile, Hugh 
de Eland, William Fitzwilliam, Roger Fitz-Tbomas, and Peter Fitz-Thomas 
knights ; John de Doncaster, John Curson, Peter de Stamford, Thomas de Het^n^ 
i^nd Adam de Pontefract It was dated 5th October, I Edward II. To ttie great 
council of the nation he had summons, the 13 Edward II., 4 and IT Edward III. 

On his death, which occurred ,90th June, 1347,t he is reported, by the escheator, 
to have held ^^ die quo obiit manerium de Hatefeld, cum membris de Fyshlake, 
Steneford^ Thome cvm iJiis met^lnris appeit. de rege in ci^pite ut de oorpna per ser- 

** Abfcr Rofu. TheVesejra here mentioned, were a numerous and respectable femily, but in what manner, or 
wbeibtr at aU, lelated tei the ¥esey a, of iBrampton, to., we have not jH discoveied. To the Warrena, the Allen de 
Veaejr, . the i^rantee, Jiere named, was alewajrd. Ha waa sncoecded by John,liia son and heir, who, on his demise, in 
the d6. Edward ^l^ left.an heiress ; wjien the king, in the same year, '' Concessit Hen. de Gi)edon» custodiam 
eoplem messncfio, quatnor borates el dimid' et trigenta et uni' aer' et medietatis oni rode t're et trium acre, rasti com 
y' Itn' in jQonyngesbnrgh etBamsbmvh q'dfaer Joh'ia il' Alani Veaey de Conyngeahmyh def. q* etc. h'and' usq' ad 
leffilimam etateim h'edis redd'o E. P. coatodia et marititgio duodecim maicas et fiusiendo^ i\tc*^' 

This John, aa ia abore obserTed, left an only daughter and heir, named Bmma, who became thfB wife of Robert, 
son anA heir of Arthur, ^son and heir<of Anthony, son and heir of Thomas, son and heir of Robert, fifth son of Peter 
BoaTiile^^f.eil^fabf, isilbooowityof York, kf Bealrix .^ F«nHml».ftomithom the BoawUla, of Gonisbmgh. 
In the S Richard II. waa K^Tied n Ase b^wiym BobarlBoanle, ^of .Conarinrough, mud Emma,fhis wife* of lands, in 
Conisbreogh^' Hooton-RoberU, and Rarenfield. Harl. MSS. No« 801. Pint. According to an inquisition, taken 
96 Edward 111., preserred in the MSS. here cited, it wonld seem that Emma, daughter of John Boarile, was then 
of the age of twelTC years. (Here vide Wataoo, Hali/ax, jp. 81 and 05.) 

t Someaagi that kb died at hia caatle of •Oottiabitragfa-*«Topographer, rol. i. p. 3, and when we lake into aeoount 
the date of hiaoalilH Ihe cicouoBatanoe ia netteprohaUe. 
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yicium unius feodi iniiitis. Castrum et manerium de Sandale cum manerio de Wake- 
feld una cum castro et manerio de Conyngesburgh de rege in capite ut de corona per 
servicium duorum feodorum militis in com. Ebor."* with a great number of others 
in various parts of the country. 

On the occurrence of this events and the previous demise of John and Thomas, 
his two natural sons, by Maud de Nerford, without issue, the provisions of the deed, 
executed in the tenth of the preceding king's reign, now became operative on the 
part of his successor, King Edward III., which carried to him and his heirs, the 
whole of the De Warrens' property, north of the Trent, which, in the same year 
of the earl's death, was settled on his fifth son, 

EDMUND PLANTAGENET, 

surnamed De Langley, who was then aged only six years. During the minority of 
this noble owner of Conisbrough, &c., the profits arising from this vast extension 
of property, were given to his mother, Queen Philippa, with a view of educating 
him and her other children. In the 33 Edward III, the annual income of this 
prince was further augmented, by a grant to himself and heirs, ^^ legitime procre- 
atis omnia maneria terras et tenementa quse fuerunt Johannae de Bares, comitisss 
Warennse de dote comitis nuper viri sui,"t Here we would observe, that the seven 
hundred and forty marks, assigned to the first wife of John, Earl of Warren, on 
her divorce, would seem to be only a part of the property which she enjoyed, subse* 
quently to that event, belonging to the De Warrens. 

In the 36th of the same reign, he was created Earl of Cambridge, and in the 
Richard U., Duke of York,:|; when it was ordered, that he and his heirs should 
be empowered to receive, out of the exchequer, £1,000 annually, until the king 
should provide for him intail, lands to the same value.|| In this king's reign it would 
seem, that some obliquity had been charged on the character of this duke, for in 
A.D., 1398, the king in parliament, proclaimed as innocent, the Duke of York, 
the Bishop of Worcester, and Sir Richard Scrope, then living ; William, late 
archbishop of Canterbury, Alexander, late archbishop of York, Thomas, late 
Bishop of Exeter, and Michael, late abbot of Waltham, then dead ; ^^ of the exe- 
cution and intent of the commission made in anno tenth, as being assured of their 
loyalties, and therefore by parliament restoreth them to their good name.'*§ He was 

* Dug. yol. i.p. 82. f Pat. Rotu. Pan Prim. 33 Edward HI. m. 1. 

X Wilbelmi Worcester Add. Remm Anglic, sub. ann. 1386 ; also Lela&di ColL torn. iii. p. 381. 

H Coltou*8 abridg. of 4be Town Records, by Prymie, p. 30^. § Ibid. p. 9e», 
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abo one of the ten appellants in tke case of Alice Pe^es^ and in the 1 Henry lY., in 
company of the Earl of Northumberland, and others of the '^ blood of the archbishop 
of Canterbury," he beseeched the. king that the said archbishop might have recovery 
against Boger Walden, for various wastes and spoils done by the said Roger in the 
archbishopric aforesaid, to which the king acceded. Banks »ys, ^^ he was a person 
of much valour and conduct in the field, and of great honour in the cabinet," He 
endeavoured strenuously to support King Bichard's crown against Henry of Lancas- 
ter, yet, when Henry had attained to the throne, he abandoned the court for a solitary 
retirement, and died at his manor of Langley ; where he was interred in the priory, 
anno 1402/'* He had summons to parliament from the 10 Bichard H. to the 3 
Henry IV. 

This earl married two wives, first, Isabel, daughter and co*heir of Peter, king of 
Castile and Leon, and secondly, Joan, daughter of Thomas, and sister and co-heir to 
Edmund Holland, Earl of Kent. By his first wife he had a daughter named Con- 
stance, who became the wife of Thomas Spencer, Earl of Gloucester ; and two sons, 
Edward and Bichard, the latter of whom was born in the castle of this place, and 
hence acquired the appellation of Bichard of Conisbrough.t Edmund Phintagenet 
was succeeded by his son 

EDWABD PLANTAGENET, 

the second duke of York, who petitioned the king touching the grant of £1,000, made 
to his father, when he had conceded to him £4,000 out of the customsof Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and £289, fis. 8d. out of the customsof London, as part of the above £1,000, and 
the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. He had also granted to him the lands of 
Glamorgan, in Wales, which were formerly held by Constance le Dispenser, paying 
yearly £300, which rent the said Duke purchased of the crown4 In this year also 
was instituted an enquiry relative to the castle of Dunster, &c. between the Duke of 
York and Philippa his wife, Elizabeth^ Countess of Sarum, and Bichard, Lord 
Strange, of one part, and Sir Hugh Lutterell, knight, of the other, when none were 
to be impanneled that could not spend forty pounds a-year. 

In 1416, 3 Henry Y., on the foundation of the college of Fotheringhay, this 

* Brookes naoies 1400, which is obTioiisIy an error. 

f Fuller, is uDquestionably in an error, when he calls Richard de Conisbrough, Dnke of York ; for it is manilesi 
that be never attained to that dignity, beinir only Earl of Cambridge. In the conspiracy formed against his soTereign, 
King Henry V., he was foond to be one of the chief abettors, and was therefore beheaded at Nonthampton, before the 
decease of his elder brother £dward. 

X Cotton's Abridgment of the Tower fteeords, by Prynne, p. 369. 
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d«ke dbteuiM license to bestow ou that establidiwent) the castle, manor, and town 
of Fotheringhay ; the eastle> manor, atid town of Stamford ; the town and soke of 
Grantham, in the county of Linodn) the Castle bxvA manors of Conisbrough, Braith- 
well, Clifton^ Hatfield, Fishhike) and Thone, in the county of York, with all their 
aftpurtenances, held of the king m tapite^ m trust, to Heniy, Inshop of Wmchester, 
Thomfts, biiihop of Durham^ Sir William Qungerford, Bc^er Fh>K, of Oakham, 
Peter de Mavan, our Uqgeman of Gascony, John Laurens, John Bussel, of Here- 
fordilhire, Henry Bmcy, of Fotheringhay, «kid Jdm WiUdss, ^^ Habendum et tenen- 
dum prffifatis episGopo, Waltero, etc faifertdibus et asstgaatis suis imperpetuum de 
nobb et hs^redtbus nostris per servicia inde debha et comueta imperpetnwm, etc. 
ita quod prsefatus consanguineus noster per feoffamentum, prsedictum chevaaciam 
suam necessariam facere possit in complementum propositi, voluntatis, et intentionis 
suorum pnedi^torum ;'eo quod castra, maMf ia, villm, huodredum, socayct avocationes 
prsdicta cum suis pertinentiis pr8Bfat0 cMMsanguineo nostra, «it filio et hsiredi Ed- 
imindi nuper Ducis Ebor', decendemat; «t pro defectn ho&redis maseuli fnrfeiati 
Edmuttdi nobis levertibilia existunt, non dbstante. In cujus," etc.* 

In addition to the title of D«ke of York, he was also created Earl of Rutland 
and of Cork ; and in the 20 Richard II. he was made Dnke of Albemarle, and 
Constable of England, Lord of Tyndale, &c. He was a man of martial glory, but 
had the misfortune to be slain in the cine^ual %ht at Agincourt, in 1415. By his 
arm fell the brave Duke of Alencon, a noble peer of the blood royal of France. 
His body wn transportod to England, «»A interred m the-coUegisrte church at Fo- 
theringhsiy, on the ist December lolisiwing. i^or Us wife he took Philippa, daugh- 
ter and cd4ieire8B of John, Lord Mobum, of Dunster, but having no issue, on lus de- 
mise his 4itles and ertsies ^derolved t>n Richard mantagenet, son of Ridiard de 
Conisbrough, Earl «of Cambridge, who becanse oneitf i;he most important and ambi- 
tious chameters in the kingdom. »Ile ms tchief of the fsction of the white rose, by 
whidk Sngland was deiuged with the blood of her itdiabitairts, «nd many who would 
6th0rwise have added <digalty and power to ide ooanuMrweal, became victims to tiie 
insatiable scottfge of ^ivil niter. iHe 4»nl(eBded ifor Tthe British diadem at Wake6eld, 
in 1400, and aft^r proving himself a gallant 'sasd eaterprisiBg commander, fell in tibat 
bloody affray. His valour on this occasion is thus characterised by the inimitable 
dftmatichar4» -Sluikspeare :^^ 

An thoui^ht he bore him in the thicbnt troq]^ 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat ; 



• Dun^. Mm.'kng. vol. iii. part iL p. 162. In iOonaaqaanoBof tbia avttknaiil, ihia wilMr bamne ^ntiaed urn, 
third part tber^f aa her dower, in the poaaesaion of which ahe died in the 10 Henry ¥1. iOnLM. Baaiy FBI JTe. 4£k 

t Srooin'a^Catilo0iiq,.p..S97. 
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Or 89 « bev; encpnopcfB'd tomi iriA dogi ; 
Who, hairiog pinched a fiew, and made tbem cry^ 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at hip)' 

When descrHrfng the funeral obsequies of this Richard^ Sandford, on the autho* 
rity of a MS. in the College of Arms, observes^ '^ they parted from Pontefract, 
and rested that night at Doncaster^ where they were received by the convent of 
Cordeliers, in grey habits. From thence^ by easy journies, they proceeded to Blyth, 
to Tuxford-in-the-Clay, to Newark, to Grantham, to Stamford, and from thence, 
on the 99th July, to Fotheringhay, where they arrived between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon." 

VHiat length of time the issues of the manor of Conisbrough, with its dependen- 
cies, continued to be appropriated towards the maintenance of the collegiate estab- 
lishment at Fotheringhay, we have not been able to ascertain ; and whether it be- 
came vested in the crown through the medium of £dward IV., son of Richard, Duke 
of York, son of Richard de Conisbrough, brother of Edward, son of Edmund de 
Langley, the grantee, or on some subsequent occasion, we know not ; but it is more 
than prcbable that Ihe latter was the case. Certain it is, that the manorial court 
was held in the king's name long before the grant of the 1 Elizabeth, when it finally 
ceased to contribute to the royal coffers. Here we are obliged to leave a blank in 
the history of the lords of this place. In the grant of Queen Elizabeth, executed in 
the first year of her reign, in fevour of Sir Henry Carey, knt. Baron of Hunsdon, it 
is described as parcel of Ihe possessions of the dissolved monastery of Tickhill, in the 
same county, and parcel of the patrimony of the duchy of York ; but when .or by 
whom given to that institution, or how far their interest here extepded, we are alike 
uninformed. 

On the elevation of the above 

SIB HENBY CAREY 

to the title and dignity of a baron, he had concecled to ^h^m and his It^irs ,male, 
amongst other honours and lands, the castle ^pd manor of Conisbrough, to be lield, 
til capite, of the queen and her successors, by the 40th pai;t of a k^^ight's fee, with a 
view of enabling him to aupport his newly acquired preferment. 

This nobleman, ^ho died in 1^06, was son of Willjam Ci^rey, Esq. by Mary, sis- 
ter to Ann, daughter and co-heiressqf Thomas Bullen^ Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, 
and one of the unfortunate queens of Henry VUI. The proisimity of blood between 
this manorial proprietor of Conisbroiigh, &c. and Queen Elizabeth, was one great 
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cause of his dignified elevation. On the projected Spanish invasion in 1588, he ac- 
companied her majesty to the camp at Tilbury, and had, on that memorable occa- 
sion, the command of the army destined to combat with the enemy, had they ef- 
fected a landing on our coast. Highly, however, as he was esteemed by his kins- 
woman, he died ere he rose to the acme of his ambitious views — the earldom of 
Wiltshire. Fuller remarks, that, ^^ when he lay on his death-bed, the queen gave 
him a gracious visit ; causing a patent for the said earldpm to be drawn, his robes to 
be made, and both to be laid on his bed ; but this lord (who could not dissemble nei- 
ther well nor sick) replied, ^ Madam, seeing you counted me not worthy of this honour 
whilst I was living, I count myself unworthy of it now I am dying.'" On the death 
of the Earl of Sussex, both himself and his son took the place of lord chamberlain ; 
he was accounted a steady and staunch friend to the queen, free from dissimulation, 
and brave in the field. On the ratification of peace between France and England, 
in 1564, Sir Henry, accompanied by the Lord Strange, and divers knights and 
gentlemen went over to the city of Lyons as bearer to that monarch of the noble 
order of the Garter, and in A.D. 1569, he was sent with the Earl of Rutland, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Lord Evers, Set. against the rebels in the north, on which occasion 
he was made general of the horse. On the honourable and noble descent of this 
baron it is observed : 

Cuius fiierat matertera pulcbra 
Reginae genitrix Henrici nbbilis uxor. 

For his wife he took Ann, daughter of Sir Thomas Morgan, knt. by whom he 
had three daughters and four sons; Catharine was wife of Charles Howard, Earl 
of Nottingham ; Philadelphia, to Thomas Lord Scroop ; and Margaret, to Sir 
Edward Hoby. George, of whom more immediately ; John, Edmund, and Robert. 

GEORGE CAREY, 

second Lord Hunsdon, succeeded his father in his honours and estates. From a 
boy he had been brought up in the service of the public, and for his valour in Scot- 
land in 1571, he received the honour of knighthood. In a quarrel which took place 
between the governor of Dumbreton Castle and Sir William Drury, Sir George es- 
poused the cause of the latter gentleman, and challenged the former to fight, " where, 
when, or how he dared," concluding it in these words, " Otherwise 1 will bafle your 
good name, sound with the trumpet your dishonour, and paint your picture with the 
heels upward, and bear it in despite of yourself. In the mean time I attend your an- 
swer. From Glasgow, 22d Maie, 1570^*' This bravado received the attention it de- 
served. Lord Fleming never answered it. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Spencer, of Althorp, knt. by whom he had an only daughter and heir, who 
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became the wife of Henry Lord Berkeley^ But m the catrtie and manor of Conis- 
brough, with much other property, were confined in their descent to heirs male, they, 
with the titles expressed in the patent of creation, descended to his brother 

JOHN CAREY, 

the third Lord Hunsdon, who, before the death of his brother, had been made 
warden of the east marches; marshal of Berwick^ and captain of Norham. For his 
wife he espoused Mary, daughter of Leonard Hyde, of Throgkyn, in the county of 
Hertford, Esq., by whom he left two sons and two daughters, viz. Ann, wife of 
Sir Francis Lovell, of East Harlyng, in the county of Norfolk, knt. and Blanch, 
wife of Sir Thomas Woodhouse, in Kymberley, in the same county, Henry his suc- 
cessor, and Charles. 

HENBY CAREY, 

the fourth Lord Hunsdon, was created, 6n the 6th of June, 1621, Viscount Boch'^ 
ford, and on the 8th of May, 1627, his honours were further aogmented by the 
title of Earl Dover. He married Judith, daughter of Sir Thomas Pelham, of 
Laughton, in the county of Sussex, baronet, and had inue three sona and three 
daughters, vie., John, (of whom more hereafter,) Pelham, and George. The latter 
died without issue; Mary, wife of Sir Thomas Wharton, K.fi* ; Jttdkh died unoMtf'' 
ried; and Philadelphia, who expired in 1668. 

During the ownership of this Lord Hunsdon, there was a grant, dated 22d of 
May, IS Charles 1«, made to him and to his heirs, touching the manor and castle of 
Conisbrough. By indenture, between Henry, Barl of Dover, of the fifit part ; 
John Yfacount Rochferd, his son and heir apparent, <m the second part ; and Oliver 
Botelor, and John Ward, gentlemen, of the third part. In consideration of a mar- 
riage then-to-fore had, between the said Viscount Rochford, and &e Ifidy Abigail, 
Viscountess Rochford, his wife, and other considerations, it was agreed, that the 
said Henry, Earl of Dover, should, before the end of Trinity tertn, then next en- 
suing, levy a line , Ae., of tike said castle and manor of Conisbrough, athi 

all <^er his laiids iti the eounty of York, whi«h is thereby declared shall be and en-> 
dntie to the use of the said John Viscottnt Rochford and the lady Abigail Viscountess 
Rochford, his wife, and th6 heirs of the said Viscoutlteas for ever. Provided, that 
the said Henry, Earl of Dover and the Viscount Rochford, do, during the 
life of the Viscountess, settle QpoA her, in jointure foir her life, land in Hertford* 
shire, or Northamptonshire, of the yearly rent of £1,000, then the use of the said 
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fine to be to the use of the said viscount and his heirs. In Trinity term, 13 
Charles L, a fine was accordingly levied. 

At what particular time this nobleman died we have not been able to learn. He 
was succeeded by his son and heir, 

JOHN CAREY, 

fiith Lord Hunsdon, and second Earl of Dover. He was twice married: first to 
Dorothy, daughter of Oliver St. John, Earl of Bolingbroke, by whom he had no 
issue; and secondly, to Abigail, daughter of Sir William Cokayne, knight, alderman 
of London, by whom he had one daughter, Mary, who became the wife of William 
Heveningham, of Heveningham, in the county of Sussex, Esq. 

According to articles of agreement, made 20th April, 16SS, between Abigail, 
Lady Viscountess Bochford, wife of Lord John Rochford, of the one part ; and 
Wm. Heveningham, Esq., of the other part; it was stipulated, that in consideration 
of a marriage to be had between the said William and Mary Carey, only daughter 
and heir apparent of the said viscountess, reciting, that the said manor of Conis- 
brough, &c., are settled, after the death of the said viscountess and viscount, upon 
the said Mary Carey and her heirs, under the provisor and agreements contained in 
one indenture, dated 22d May, 13 Charles L, the said viscountess being disabled 
during her coverture with the said viscount, she doth thereby promise, upon her 
honour, to settle the said manor on the said Mary and the heirs of her body by the 
said William Heveningham, &c. 

On the 26th of October, 1685, the above Abigail, Countess of Dover, made her 
will, and did thereby give, devise, and bequeath, to her only daughter and heir^. 
apparent, dame Mary Heveningham, and her heirs, all her lands, tenements, andf 
hereditaments, and all her estate, both real and personal, and of her will made the 
same Mary sole executrix. 

On the 7th of July, 1691, the said dame Mary Heyeuingham made her will, 
and thereby gave the manor and castle of Conisbrough, &c., to her granddaughter, 
Carey Newton, and the heirs of her body. Remainder to her granddaughter, 
Abigail Heveningham, and the heirs of her body. Remainder to her own right 
heirs. This manor, &c., therefore, became the property of 

EDWARD COOKE, OR COKE, 

of Longford, in the county of Derby, Esq., second son of Edward Coke, son of 
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Bobert^ sod of Bichard, son of Henry, fifth son of Sir Bdward Coke, knight, a 
lawyer of great fame, who flourished in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and her suc- 
cessor, King James I., by Bridget, daughter and co-heir of John Parton, of Hunt- 
ingfield Hall, Esq., in right of his wife^ Carey, daughter of Sir John Newton, 
bart., by Abigail, daughter of Lady Mary Carey, by William Heveningham, of 
Heveniugham, Esq.; daughter of John, fifth Lord Hunsdon; son of Henry, son 
of John, brother of George, eldest son and heir of the original grantee, by Ann, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Morgan. 

By Indenture, of lease and release, executed on the 18th and I9th of June, 
1704, between Edward Cooke, Esq., and Carey, his wife, for barring all estates 
tail remaining, the said manor and castle, &c., were conveyed to James Ground- 
man and Bobert Green, and their heirs, to the use of them and their heirs, and co- 
venanted to levy a fine to them and their heirs ; to the intent to make them tenants 
of the freehold, that a recovery thereof may be suffered, wherein Bobert Bertie, 
Esq. and Sir John Newton, Bart, to be demandants, the said Groundman and 
Green, tenants, who shall vouch to warranty the said Edward Cooke, and Carey, 

his wife, which said fines and recovery to be and endure to the use of the 

said Edward Cooke, for his life ; remainder to the said Carey Cooke, for her life ; 
remainder to Edward Cooke, their son, for life, and after to his first and other sons 
successively, in tail male with remainder over. In Easter term following, fine and 
recovery were suffered according to the above said indenture. 

By will, dated 4th of July, 1707, the said Carey, wife of Edward Cooke, her 
late husband, pursuant to the power lodged in her, by virtue of an indenture of 
the 18th and 19th June, 1704, being the last indenture, and of any other power 
whatsoever in her reposed, did revoke and make void, all and every the uses, estates 
and trusts, in or by the same indenture, limited or declared of the said manor and 
castle of Conisbrough, and other the premises in the county of York ; and did there- 
by, by virtue of the said power, or any oth^r power in her limit declare and appoint ; 
that the said manor and premises should be and endure to the uses following, viz., 
John, father of Sir John Newton, Baronet, for two thousand years, upon the trusts 
following : — 

Bemainder to her second son, Edward Cooke, and the heirs of his body ; re- 
mainder to her third son, Bobert Cooke, and the heirs of his body ; remainder to 
her eldest son, Thomas Cooke, and the heirs of his body ; remainder to her own 
right heirs. The trust for two thousand years, was for raising money for the payment 
of £1,000 and interest, to Edward Cooke Stratford, Esq., on the Maldon Hall 
estate, in the county of Suffolk, secured io him by mortgage^ and all such debts as 
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she then owed, or shoald owe, at her de«ith; and also to pay to her son, Robert 
Cooke, Esq., £9,000 mt bi»age of twenty-one years; and to her daughters, Carey 
and Ann, £1^000 between them, to be paid to (hem at their respective ages of 
eighteen years. After the said trusts performed, the said two thousand years^ term 
to be void and of none eflbct Of this her will, she constituted her father, Sir John 
Newton^ executor. 

June 14, 1723, by indenture, enrolled in chancery July 17, after the said Ed- 
ward Cooke, the son, for barring all estates tail and remainders, and for five shillings, 
did grant, hargaiiif and sell, the said castle and manor of Conisbrough, and other 
the premises iu the counties of York and Suffolk, and in the Strand, in Westminsfer, 
unto Robt. Harper^ gentleman, and bis heirs, to the use of him and his heirs; to the 
intent to make him tenant to the freehold ; and three recoveries may be had of the 
premises in the eomities of York, Suffolk, and Middlesex, wherein Thomas Cooke, 
Esq.. shall be demandant ; the said Robert Harper, tenant, who shall vouch to war- 
ranty the said Bdward Cooke, who shall vouch the common voucher, the uses of 
which said recoveries are hereby declared, shall be to the said Edward Cooke, and 
his heirs, and to no other uses whatsoever. In Trinity term, 1723, recovery was 
suffered pursuant to this indenture. 

By indenture li and 12 April, 1726, of lease and release. Sir Thomas Cooke 
(now Lord Lovell) eldest son of the i^aid Carey Cooke, did, for extinguishing all 
his right, estate and claim, and for five shillings, grant, release, and convey, the said 
castle and manor of Conisbrough, and all other the premises before mentioned unto 
the said Sir John Newton and his executors, for and durmg the residue of the said 
term of 2,000 years^ limited by the said will, and subject thereto ; to the use of the 
said Edward Cooke and hia heirs. 

^By indenture of four parts, dated 27th April, 1726, made between the said Edward 
Cooke^ second son of Edward C^oke, and Carey his wife, of the first part ^ the said Ro* 
bert Cooke^ their third son, of Uie second part; the said Sir John Newton, of the third 
part, and JcAmTufton, Esq. of thefourtib part. Reciting the will of Carey Cooke, and 
the term of 2,000 years thereby created for payment of the said £1,000 and interest, to 
Edward Stratford ; the said £2,000 to Robert Cooke, and the said £1,000 between 
the said Carey and Anii, her daughters. And that the said Carey, the mother, died 
in A.ttgwt» 1707, and tfaat after her death, Sir John Newton, executor of the said 
will, bad by rent asd profits, paid off £1,000 and interest to Edward Stratford, the 
debts of Carey Cooke ; and the said £l,000 devised ibr the benefit of the said Carey 
9,uA Ann, the daughters. And that of the rneumbrances on the premises by the 
said Willi tbare theA only remained ^Rsatisffed the £2,000 to Robert Cooke, and all 
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intereit thereon ta the date of this deed ; and ako rwitNig the iidentuve of the 14th 
June, 1723, and the reoovery suffered in pursuance thereof; by virtue whereof Aie 
premises became vested in fee in the said Edward Cooke, subject to the 2^000, yeani' 
term. In consideration of £2^000 to Robert Cooke, paid by John Tuftoii, by diree* 
tioD of Edward the son> in full of the £2fi00 directed to be paid to him by tbe said 
will. And of £2,000 to the said Edward Cooke, paid by John TuftM, making fi^ 
gether £4,000, and of five shillings to Sir John Newton. Sir John, by direction of 

Edward Cooke, the son^ and with the consent of Robert Cooke, did asugn 

Edward Cooke did demise and confirm to Sir John Tuftoa, the said prenuses. To 
hold unto the said John Tuftoa, his executors^ adminiatraUNrs, and assigns, for the 
residue of tbe said 2^000 years^ sulgect to reden^tion by Edward Cooke, on payment 
of £4,000 and interest to Sir John Tufton. 

By an entry on the back of the last said indenture, in consideration of a further 
sum of £3,000 paid to Edward Cooke by Sir John Tufton, the said Edwafd Cooke, 
covenanted with Sir John Tufton, that the said £8/X)0 should stand charged on the 
said premises. 

Sir John Tufton died intestate^ and administration of hia effects waa granted 
to Wilbraham Tufton, Esq. his brother, whereby the said 2,000 years' term became 
vested in the said Wilbraham t 

By indenture, dated 31st July, 1728, between the said Edward Cooke, or as fre- 
quently called Coke, of the one part, and Matthew Lamb, Esq* of the other part ; 
the said Edward Cooke, in consideration of £3,000, did demise to the said Matthew 
Lamb, the said castle and manor of Conisbrough, and other premises, to hold to the 
said Matthew Lamb, and his exeentors for 2,800 years^ subject.to redemption on pay- 
ment of £3,000 and interest thereon, by Edward Cooke, his heirs, &c. 

By indorsement of the last indenture, dated 31st October, 1730^ the said Mat- 
thew Lamb, in consideration of ten shillings, did assign, &c. to Hutton Pyrkyns, 
Esq. the said premises; to hold to the siiid Hutton Pyrkyns, his executors, &c. £Mr 
the residue of the 2,800 years' term in trust for Mr. Lamb, his executors, &c. 

By iadenture of lease and release, dated 27th and 28th September, 1731, be- 
tween thie said Edwacd Cooke, of the first part, and Margaret Tufton, spinster, an 
tilie second part. The said Edward Cooke did grant and releaae the manor of 
Conisbrough, and other the premises, unto and to the use of the said Margaret 
Tufton, her heirs and assigmeesy sulyect to redemption on the payment of £2,000 
and interest. 
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By will, dated llth September^ 1732, Edward Cooke, Esq. gives and devises all 
his real estate unto Peniston Lamb, and Matthew Lamb, Esquires, their heirs and 
assigns, to the use of them, their heirs and assigns, in trust, to sell the same and pay 
the incumbrances charged thereon, and his debts and legacies, and the residue 
thereof he gives to his brother Robert Coke, Esq. and makes Peniston Lamb and 
Matthew Lamb his executors. 

By indenture of bargain and sale in four parts, dated 16th June, 1737, enrolled 
in Chancery, and by lease and release, between the said Matthew Lamb, the only 
acting executor and surviving devisee of the said Edward Cooke, of the first part ; 
Margaret Tufton of the second part ; Thomas Lord Lovell, eldest brother and heir 
of the said Edward Cooke, and Bobert Cooke, Esq. the elder brother of the said 
Edward Cooke, of the third part, and Thomas Duke of Leeds, of the fourth part. 
In consideration of £22,500 paid by the duke as therein is mentioned, the said Mat- 
thew Lamb, with the consent and approbation of the said Thomas Lord Lovell, and 
Robert Cooke, and also the said Margaret Tufton, Thomas Lord Lovell, and Ro- 
bert Cooke, and every of them, did bargain and sell and release to the said Thomas, 
Duke of Leeds, and his heirs, the castle and manor of Conisbrough, and other the 
premises, to hold unto and to the use of the said Thomas^ Duke of Leeds, his heirs and 
assigns, subject to the said term of 2,000 years, then vested in the said Wilbraham 
Tufton, for securing the said £7,000, and subject to 2^800 years by deed of the 
31st July, 1728, granted as aforesaid. This contract was legally executed by the 
parties pursuant to agreement. 

By a further indenture of four parts, dated 24th June, 1737, between the said 
Duke of Leeds, of the first part, the said Wilbraham Tufton, of the second part, 
the said Hutton Perky ne, of the third part, and Matthew Lamb, of the fourth part. 
Inter cUia, reciting the indenture of the 27th April, 1726, and the endorsement 
thereon, of the 28th November, 1726 ; the death of John Tufton, and the admi- 
nistration granted to his brother Wilbraham ; and the indenture of the 31st July, 
1728, ancj the endorsement of 31st October^ 1730, and the bargain and sale to the 
Duke of Leeds, and the will of Edward Cooke ; and that Mr. Lamb had agreed to 
pay the £7,000 to Mr. Tufton, and to lend the duke £2,600, which, with the 
£3,000 secured to Mr. Perky ns in trust for Mr. Lamb, made £12,S00. For 
£7,000 to the said Mr. Tufton, paid by Mr. Lamb, by direction of the duke^ 
Mr. Tufton did assign the premises to Mr. Lamb, his executors, &c. for the re- 
sidue of the 2,000 years' term, vested in him, and on the payment of five shil- 
lings to Mr. Perkyns, he, by the duke's direction, also assigned the premises to 
Mr. Lamb, and his executors, and for the residue of the said 2^800 years' term, 
&c. in consideration of the said £7,000 paid to Mr. Tufton, and of £3,000 before 
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owing to Mr. Lamb an aforesaid, and the £2,500 paid to the duke by Mr. Lamb^ 
the duke did assign, grant, and confirm, the premises to Mr. Lamb, his executors^ 
&c. for the residue of 3,000 and 2,800 years' term, subject to redemption by the 
duke, his heirs, and assigns, on payment of the said £12,500 with interest. 

In A.D. 1740, on the marriage of his grace, this fine estate was brought into 
settlement.* 



PEDIGREES OF THE LORDS OP CONISBROUGH. 



THE DE WARREN PEDIGREE. 




eldest son | 
of a Dan- 
ish koight I 

Osboni de CrepooPT^AIbreda, dr. A daughtere|=Wal. de St Martiii 
I of Ralph, 
I Earlof l?ery 

WiUiam Fitzoaborn. 



William de Warren, oi^^ dr. of Ralph 

Ooarrena, Earl of War- | de Torta. 
ren, in Normandy. 



Waiiam^eWarren,=pGundred, fifth dr. of 



first Earl of Warren 
and 8urrey,to whom 
Coniabro'was given. 
Ob. 24th June, 1088 



William the Conqr. 
Ob. May 27, 1085, 
Sep. in the Chapter 
House, at Lewes pr. 



Ralph de 
Mortimer. 



Sudo 



♦ For these particulars we are indebted to an abstract of title deeds, remaining amongst the court rolls of the 
manor of Conisbrougb, kindly laid open to our inspection by the present steward, J. Wheatley, Esq. of Rotberham, 
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iJiiam de Warren«=^ Isabel, dr. of Hugh, 



Sd Ear) of Sorrev, 
ObJlthMayaidS. 

He enjoyed his title 
nearly 60 years. 



(be Great Earl of 
Vennaadoisj and wi^ 
dowof Robt. Earl of 
Mei!ent,&c.ob. 13th 
Feb. 1131. 



Reginald de War- 
ren, mar. Alice, 
dr.tt&dhr.ofWiU 
liam de Wirmgay. 



Gundred 



Edith, wife 
first to Drew 
de Moneeux, 
by whom no 
issue, 2dly, to 
Gerard de 
Gumey, by 
whom Gun- 
dred ox.Nigel 
de Albini. 



^i 



Mam, thirds 
Earl of War- 
ren and Sur- 
rey, 1 busb. 



Adela, dr. of==Patric de Eu- 
William,Tal- reux. Earl of 
vace. Earl of Salisbury. 
Ponthien. 



William de Blois,=:lsabel» soie^Hameline Plantageuet, 



son of Stephen, 
King of England 
4th Earl of War- 
ren and Surrey, 
jure, uxoris, Ob. 
October, 1160. 



ir. and hr. 

Countess of 
Warren and 
Surrey. Ob. 
13th July, 
1199. 



fifth Earl of Warren 
and Surrey, jure ux. 
2d husband. Ob. 1201. 
Ob. 31st March, 1236. 



Reginald, an- 
cestor of the 
Warrens of 
Poynton,; he 
mar. Aldelia, 
dr. of Roger 
de Mowbray. 



Ralph, 
Ob.s.p. 



Gundred, 
wife first 
of Roger 
de New- 
burgh,Earl 
of War- 
wick and 
secondly 
of Wm. 
Brown, & 
thirdly of 
Rog. Glan, 



Ada, wife of 

Henr5, Earl 

of Hunting- 

ton,eldest son 

of David, K. 

of the Scots, 

and grandson 

of Waltheof, 

by Judith, 

niece to the 

Conqr., the 

Saxon prop. 

of Httliamsh. 



Maud, dr. o1 
William de 
Albeney, El. 
of Arundel. 
Ob. s. p. 



f=Wimi 



iam, sixth=pMaud, dr. and 



Earl of War- 
ren & Surrey. 
Ob. 1240. Sq). 
in medio pavi' 
menti coram 
summa aUaru 



hr.ofWilKaiB 
Marishal,£cur] 
of Pembroke, 
and widow of 
Hugh Bigod, 
EarlofNorAc 



Adela, wife 
of SrWn. 
Fitzwilliam. 



Maud wife of 

Gilbert de 
Aguilla. 



Isabel, wife 
of Roger 
Bigod, Earl 
of Norfolk. 



Margin wife 
of Baldwin 
Rivers, Earl 
of Devonsh. 



Alice, dr. of Hugh le=7=John, seventh £arl=J«mn, dr. of William, Lord 



Brun. 1st wife 



of Warren, Ob. at 
Renninffton, 27th 
September, 1304. 



Mowbray. 



Isabel, wile of 
Hugh, Earl 
of Arundel. 



William de Warren,^oan, dr. of Rolert 



only sen. 
Patris; 



Ob. vita 



Vere, Earl of Ox- 
ford. 



Eleanor, wife first 
of HemT; Lord 
Percy", by whom 
8hehadi8iue,2dly 
she mttr. the son 
of a Seotlch peer. 



Isabel, OMrried 
Baliol, King of 
the Scots. 



Joan, dr. of Henry. Earl=^ohn, only son, the eight=r8aber de Hontand 
of Bar. Ob s. p. 1 wife, and fast Earl of Warren Ob. s. p. M wife. 

and Surrey. 0>b. 30tfa 

June, 1347, withorrt issue 

by either of his wives, but 

by his concubines he had 

issue.-i 

I p^- I ■ — — T — - — r 



Alice, mar. to 
Edmund, Earl 
of Arundel. 



WiiKamde 
Waweo. 



Johnde 
Warren. 



Thomas de 
WwrcFu. 



JoflBde 



Oathame. 



Isabel. 
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PRDIOIieE OP THB CAREY FAMILY. 

ARMS.— -Ai^. on « heni nu three roses of the fiel^ barbed ^d seeded prpper^ a.crefcent ^ojr diffejr^c«. 



Sir John Carey, karon of the Exebequer/ 
10 Rich. II. Ob. 6 Hen. IV, 1404 



f^i 



d. and h. of William HoJwell, 
Holwell, Co. Devon, 2d wife. 



John Carey, bishop of Exeter, 1419. 
Godwyn calls him James. 



Sir Robert Carey, knt.=^Margaret, dr. of Sir Philip Cooriney, 
J of Powderham, Co. Devon. 

Philip Carey, of Cockington, Esq.=7<^hrittiana, dn of Richard Orchard, Esq. 

Anne, dr. of Sir William Ponlett, 1st wife.=Sir Wm. Carey, of Cockington,^ Alice, dr. of Sir Baldwin Pal- . 

knt m. temp. Hen. VI. ford, g^ f if^ 

Thomas Carey, E8q;3|=|ifirg. 2d dr. and co-h. of Sir John or Robert Speneer. 

John Carey, Esq. Ut son ; ancestor to the Wm. Carey, 3d son, yix temp.::j=Mary, 2d dr. and co-h. of 
Lord Viscount Palklaad, of Scothnd. Hen. Vfll. Tho^Bulleyn,Earlof Ormond 

wi ^iltsliira, aa4 fiato l9 
Queen Anne, consort of Ben. 
VIIL 



1. 



Cl^'theriiy^ ox. of fSij^f. 
KnoUes, K.6: 



Henry Carey, crested Barpn Hansd^P* 13tb Jap. IMS.^^Ann, dr. ^f Sir Tf^os. 
Ob. 23d July, 1596, mt 71. He was the grantee of the J Morgan, 
manor, &c. of Conisbrough. ' | 

deo. Carey,=j:Eliz. dr. of John Carey, 2d=FMary, dr, of Sir Edward. Cath.=Cb. Hpward, |^. ^£|ngham. 



2d baron. 
Ob. 1€03. 



Sir John son, 3d Lord Leon.Hyde, Robert 



8peneer,0f Hunsdpo. Ob. 

AUhorp, im 

kat 



Eliz.iCafey, ux. ThomaSr«OB and hr. of 
Heo. i. Berkeley, Ob. 1635, wt 59. 



Henry Carey, 4th Lord Hunsdon,: 
created, ' 
Rochford; 
Earl 4 



of Throg- 



Philad.=Tho. L Scroop. 
Mary=Edward Hoby. 



Carey, 4th Lord Hunsdon,^ 
ted, June 6, 1621, Viscount J ] 
hford; and on May 8, 1627, | i 
1 of Dover. I 



— i— -r f — '! ■ >■> r : — r^ — I 

udith, dr. of Sir Thos. Charles. Adn, wife of Sir Blanch, wife of Sir 
Pelham, of Laughton, F. LovcJI. Tbo. Woodfaonse. 

Com. Sussex, baronet. 



Dorothy, dr. of Olivei^onn Carey, 6thFnpAbigail, dr. of Sir Pelham. Maij.=Sir Tho. Wharton, K.B. 



StJohn,£.«fBofliiig. 
broke. 



L. Httpsdon, tc Wm. Cockayne, GeorgOj 
2d £. Dover. knt Alderman of Ob. s. p. 

p . ■ ■ ■ ' London. 

Mary Carey, only dr. and hr. vix. l691^William Heveningham, of Heveningham, Esq. 



Judith. Ob. colebs. 
PhUadelphia. QklAm- 



Sir WilUiam 



AbigaU, second in remainder of "the will 
of her great gnndosother Abigail. 



Abigail Carey=pJohn, son and heir of Sir John^^wton, 
' Bunow*8 Court Bart 



jr=pJohi] 
I of] 



Carey Newton. Ob. 1707 ;=?£dward Cook or Coke, of Long* 



first in rem. of the will of 
her great grandmother 
Abigail. 

8C 



ford, Co. Derby, ]E94*:Uid des- 
cendant from Sir Ed|w. Coke^ 
Lord Chief Justice, temp. Queen 
Blia. k Jae. L, vix tf704, but 
pb. before 1707. 
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Sir Tho. Coke created=Marg. Tafton, dr. 
iiord lK>feH in 17^, andco-hr.of Tho. 
and Vise. Coke, of E. ofThanet. 
Holkham, Co. Nor- 
folk, and Earl of Lei- 
cester, 1744. 



E^dw. Coke. Ob. 
1733. He devised 
the castle & manor 
of Conisbroughto 
tmstees who, by 
virtue of his will, 
sold them to Tho- 
masDukeofLeedsi 
in A. D. 1733. 



Robert Coke 
mar. Jane, 
sister and co- 
h. of Philip, 
Duke of 
Wharton. 



Carey wife of 
Sir Mama- 
duke WyvUl, 
Bart. 



Ann, wife of 
P. Roberts, 
Esq. 



At what period of time the manors of Hatfield^ &c., discontinued to do suit 
and service, at the paramount court of Conisbrough^ or whether they were, ever 
since the Saxon era, so far in vasalage is a question not easily decided. No part of 
the court rolls of the manor of Conisbrough recognises suit and service done by the 
tenants of several places, said to be in the soke of this place. 

In a rental roll in the time of Elizabeth, the towns and villages doing homage 
here, correspond in number and name with those of a like document, dated A.D., 
1733, the year of Edward Cooke's demise. It is entitled^- 

** A particular, of the castle, and mannor, and lordshipp of Conegsbur^ in the county of Yoiic ; the free- 
hold of which is in Edward Cooke, late of Longford, in the county of Derby, Esq., ^fi?ffMWil, situate four milss 
from Doncaster, and the like distance from Rotherharo, two market townes, in the county of York, and adja- 
cent to that part of the river called Dud, which, by a late Act of Parliament is made navigable from Sheffield, 
a considerable trading town in this county, to Hull, a sea port* Together, with a particular account of the 
several tenants, annual farm rents, as also of the free and copyhold rents, and of the to?ms that owe suit'snd 
service to the said castle and mannor of Conegsburgh. Made by George Appleyard, gent., steward to the said 
Edward Cooke^ £sq., deceased/' 

The towns and hamlets owing suit and service were then as follows : — 

Barmbrough, in which were about ^ — m. ••• ... SO suil 

BiaithweU ^. ... ... ' .„ ^ „, ... ... 40 .. 

Bramley ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 20 .., 

Conisbrough ... ... ... ^ ^ ^ ... 70 .., 

Clifton ... M. .M ... M^ ... ... ^. 17 .., 

Cuswortb ••• .M M. •*. ••• . ••• ••• . . ••• 5 .M 

Dslton w* w. M* .M ... 94k M« • M. 17 ..« 

'Dinnington ... m. ' ... .^ •>• ' «• m. — 15 m. 

Gfsasebrooke — ... ... ••• m% m* .m SO m« 

HarthiU com WoodhaD ... ... ... ... ... ^ SB ^ 

UylSBU M. M. M. M. ... •*. M* M* 1" (M. 
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Stndalli Tmlenipti TnnoBMi, and Stanfoid. ^ ... .«• ... 20 nnton. 

Morthen ... •.. .^ — •^ •« ^ ...II... 

Batifield ... ... «. ... ^ «. ... ^ 4 ^ 

WinSWOfftOM* WM M* M. M. 'cm ••• M. 15 M* 

making a total of eighteen towns and hamlets, in which were three hundred and 
forty-two which did suit and service at this court twice in every year, a great number 
of which were copyhold tenants, and therefore paid fines (which are certain) upon 
every descent and alienation, as did the freeholders a relief upon the death of every 
free tenant* Also, all waifs, estraysi and deodands, which happened in the same 
lordship, and elsewhere, within the precincts of these courts, belonging to the lord 
of the manor of Conisbrough. 

To this lordship belonged also the following large commons, viz :— 

Bnmley Common, containing about ^ ^ •• »^ m» 200 acm 

Braithwell... «.. «. ... w ^ ^ ...150 ... 

Clifton ... ...... ... «. ... ...—SO... 

Tnatnipty Tramfleet com Stainforth ^ ^ ^ ••. — ^00 ^ 

Nate Cliff Common^ in Conyeabryfa ... m. «. m. ^ 80 ^ 

all of which belonged to the lord of the manor, but on which the tenants 
had stray. 

The names of those who paid castle*guard rent, together with the amount, were 
as follows: — 

£. S. D, 

The Mirquxs of Cannartheni for late Duke of Leeda «• m. m. 2 

Mr. Mason, late Mr. Waterfaouae m. .- — — m«I60 

Sir Thomaa SauttderBon, late L. Caatleton ^ ^ ••• ... 10 

The beira of Thomas Bosvil, derk ^ ... ... ^ ...070 

Mr. Mason, late Gilling-bouse ^ ». , «• «• ^ S 4 

Mr« — — ^ Stanifortbi for Landa in Morthen ^ ^ ••• ... 1 15 

The beiia of John Battiei Esq. ^ ^ f ft* .,. 18 

Thomaa Oldam, Jun. ..m. — ••• 9» •^ .^080 

Geoige Westby, Esq., late Thomas Westby, Esq. .f ^ ... 6 

The heiia of Jer?. Bosvil ... ^ ^ ^ •» ...046 

Thomaa Hunt, kte Mr. Baxter ... ... ... ... ... 16 8 

Thomai Hunt, Jun. ... ... ... ... — ...050 

William Spenecr, gentleman, Utfe Henry Eyre'a gentleman ... ... ... 2 

Mr. Cowley ... ... ^ ... ^ - -.0«0 

Widsw Clial% late Mr. Jaekmi'a knds^ in Daltpo .^ r^ ^ Q 9 If 
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The heifs of Thomas Brofmell ,. i^ •. 

I^to, for Earrohmd «i. a. i** 

Robert Miifin, for Mr. Foljambe'a lande,!* •<• 

George Marshall, late Mr. Shepley's ••• ••• 

Wtlliatn Wiigfataon, Esq., late Thotelte Wrightison, £sq. 
tKctoiB AUtito» for Mr. Ktghtfngtf ef's'lattd 
Mr. 'Rooheaby ••• *••• w. ^, 

Mr. Robert Mason, ftr OAn^ble'fl kind 4.. 
Widow Neirbald'9 Iand% kite Jos. Tag^s 
'Joseph €r3thoip «»• u» a« •*• 

Captain Brown, late Henry Cooke's, £sq. 
John Arthur, late Edward Mallison'a ••• 
Thomas Vincent, Esq. »• ^ <•, 

John Jackson, Greasebrook, late Thomas Jackson ... 
Thomas Emmerson, late Mr. Statefield's ••• 
Robert Howard m— ••• ••• ••• 



These rents if ere commuted services, {^Castelgardum or Castehmardmm^ and 

were laid upon such persons as held land subject to the maintenance of such as 

watched and warded the castle. The great charter of King Henry UL ordered, 

that ^ no constable shall distrain any knight for to give money for keepi^ of his 

castle, if he himself will d o it in his proper person, or cause it to be done byanother 

sufficient ' man,' if he may not do it ifainiself,' for a reasonable cause. And if we 

do lead or send him in an army, he shall be free from castleward, for the time that 

he shall be with us in fee in our host, for the which he hath done service in our 

wars." L&nds were frequently let out to tenants, on condition that the grantee did 

castleward when called upon, or be amerced in a certain sum ; and in the list, which 

we have jwt^iven, we find the heirs of Thomas Brownell^payipg ^^ for earls land 

one shilling." This, it is more than .probable, refers to land. granted by: some one 

of the' Earls of Warren to his tenants in an especial maaner. 

The whole of the rental *of the castle atid man(»r of 'Gonisbrou^h, taking into 
account the p'ei^<]|uisites"appurt6nant thereto, four years previously to the ownership 
of the Duke of '*Leeds,' wouldseem to' have been about '<£728 lOs. Ud., which, at 
thirty years purchase, was worth something more than £20,t)00. 

Daring the.period that the mfttforof«•GoBasbr€Pllgh,^>Ac., were^in^tbe hands of 
the crowR, tbey were generally under the care and<superiatendeneeH>fi some neigh- 
bouring br other gentleman; thus, in ^4heil^'U^Ary '^¥111. w^ ttad. the custody, or 
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Bupervisorship^ coofecre4 by tbat kil^g on ThomiUf^Ijord D' Aroy.* In the same year 
and months he also constitvted WiUiam Lee^ his receiver-general of thevrents^ Ac, 
arising from this and other .portiqns of crown-lapds in this neighbourhood.^ 

Thomas Lord D'Arcy, however, did not hpld the situation of ;9i^pery,|aor lohg, 
for, in the second of the s^me king's reign, the same o^ce was givep tP Tliomf^ 
Burgh, '^ armig'o p' corpse n'ro," as in the former case, this (unctipa was conferred 
upon him for his life. Through death, however, or some. other QEtu/Be, th^s gi^l^lV^- 
man would seem to have held it only for the term of abp^t eleven yeaqf, wl^en, ^op 
the 23d day of January, 152?, the same keepership was granted to Thpnias Bfme* 
halt, otherwise called ^^ Clarenceux Regi Armo;"| and five yearn previously, .tl'3><^ 
office of receiver-general had also changed its owiier, for William Pawpe jB)nd Gewge 
Lawson, who were ordained receivers the 23d of July, 9 Henry VIIL|| Other 
instances might be recorded, but as they are all of similar character, it would be 
deemed tedious to ^numerate them- 

THE TOWN. 

The foundation of the town of Conisbrough, ^s we have alr^dy seen, may he 
carried to a very remote date ; indeed, we have no hesitation in giving to it an origint|l 
coeval with the dynasty of our British potentates. 

The etymology of the names which it has borne in the different periods of its 
history, has engaged our attention in a former part of this article, all of which have 
reference to an important,, if not to a royal institution. Its British appellation, to- 
gether with the vestiges pf an old road , pointing direqtly to it, decidedly of the 
formation of that people, would seem to give to it a claim more than ordinary strong, 
and induce us to ascribe :it% first formation to the aborigines of the.islai^d. 

That the road in question approached our Co^-Conan, is very probable, although 
no remnants of such a work have reached our day. The low, soft, and marshy ground, 
.n^rth of ^he riv^r, >wid i i^ iiiUNiliiyiAo constant flooding, by the waters of the Don, 
would tend to apee^Jly Iwry it in the silt,. &c., which is ai^naUy aQ^umulating in 
that n<^ghh4Mirh<Myl. Ais faras ire<haye been able to trace that grand and impos- 
ing vestige, bet we«|i ihe^ttiinp at Wiiieobank and Mexbncmgh, it would appear to 
lead directly to this place, and it may have forded the Don at Strafford sands. — 
.From>a 4Q€MWQnt,;ii^Bpe^ie Jn the possession of the late John Jervice, of this* place, 
it would cseem, that^oiiie,|himrt:tiiiie prevtiQuriy^ito the i^iclosupeMof Jtfe^ibrough-ingSi 

* Original. I Heory VIII. No. 0^363. f bid. { Ibid. M Ibiift. 
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the vestiges of this way in the vicinity of the town were strikingly apparent, and 
then bounded byan edge on each side, lliese remains have now, however, totally 
disappeared^ and it is too much to expect their recuperation in the present day. 

The earliest mehtion of this place, irith which we have met^ occurs in the Rolls 
of Winchester, wherein its orthograpy is Coningesburgh^ allusive, it is probable, to 
the strong hold of some personage highly dignified in the scale of society. In the 
Saxon era, if British story may be relied upon, this place was the occasional resi- 
dence of royalty, and in which Egbert had taken shelter from the fury of the fero- 
cious Danes : and it might, for any thing we know to the contrary, be sometimes 
honoured by the presence of Harold, its Saxon proprietor. This circumstance, 
however, is rendered less probable, by there being no demesne land here in the 
Saxon era. 

At a subsequent period, when the Boraugh-Canan of the Chronicler ceased to 
be an appendage of the crown, it often became a retired retreat of the De War- 
rens' noble house, the Lancasters, and the Dukes of York. Here, as we have be- 
fore noted, was born Richard, Earl of Cambridge, second son of Edmund de 
Langley, Duke of York, who thereby acquired the surname of De Conisbrough. — 
Concerning this nobleman. Fuller remarks, that ^^ the reader will not grudge him 
a place among our princes, if, considering him fixed in his generation between an 
antiperistasis of royal extraction, being 

Son to a son of a king \ ^"""'^ ^« ^^^f^^* *^"»^* \ Fifth son of Edward III. 
Father to Ae fether of a | j^.^^^ ^^^^ ^^ y^-^ | Father to^ Kjng^Edward 

Besides he had married Ann, daughter and sole heir to Edward Mortimer, the 
true inheretrix of the crown. But tampering too soon and too openly, to derive the 
crown in his wife's right to himself, by practising the death of the present king, he 
wast aken, and beheaded for treason, in the reign of King Edward Y."* 

During the sub-occupation of this place, by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, was 
, celebrated a feast here, of which the following is the bill of fare. It is a curious 

• Fuller. Niohol's ed. p. 4M. 
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document, and has been long before the public; but our readers would hardly par- 
don its omission on this occasion. Seyeral eyents, connected with the life of this 
unfortunate nobleman, have reference to this place and neighbourhood, as may be 
seen in Rymer, &c. : — 

Expens' dnor* Rad'i de Boston et Simon de Balderston, apud Connysb' die lun. 
in crastino exaltac' s'ce crucis, anno R.£. til B.E xiiiimo.* 

In pane empt'. •« .^ •••«••-. .^ ••• xmd 

In iiii lag^. vini empi'. ^ ^ *»• ^ ^ .^ m. 

In xii lag' cervia'. empt' ap'd Donnecaat'. ^ »• — -. XTiiid, 

In xvi lag*, cema' empt' in Conysb'. — .^ .m — ind. 

In Carnibs. groas. empt'. .^ tf ^^ «• m. ..# iia. 

In vm pull*, empt'. .««••»•.• .^ ... xiid. 

In ii Auc'. empt*. m. ^ ^ ••• .- «.. viiid. 

In Ovia empt'. ..••-.••..• ^ •- .^ iiid. 

In ii li'. Candal empt'. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ iiid. ob*. 

In atipend uniua mulier. p. cenria querend. •••.••«••- id. 

In p'vend. equor. empt'. m* ^ .^ ^ ^ ^ zrd. 

l>ie Mart, aeqnent. 

In pane empt • m« m* «m m« .m m* m* viiid. 

In i lag*, vini empt*. .^ «• «• m« «•• .^ yid. 

In iiu lag*, oenria. empt'. in DomiecaiC •« «m •» m« ••• vid. 

IaCainibsgroa8.enipt. «•«•••• -^ -• -^ viud. 

In ii Auc empt'. .- m. •^ «• ••• «• .•• viiid. 

In i pall' empt'. .«• •^ mm , •^ •^ •- «•• id. ob. 

In X eolub. empt'. .^ .«•«•••• -^ -^ — . iiiid. 

S'm. Argent zvi. iiiid. 

A copy of this rare document is now framed and hung up. in the house of Mr. 
Bickers, inn-keeper, at this place, which seldom fails to attract the notice of every in- 
quisitive traveller. It is in the hand-writing of Mr. Beckwith, late of Masbrough, 
who has added the following English version : — 

a. D. 
In bnad bought ... ••• •.. •.. ... ••• 16 

In four gallona of wine bought ... ... ... ... ... 2 

In twelve gallona of ale bought at Doncaater* ... ... ... 16 

4 

• Ralph de Beaton and Simon de Balderaton were atewardsto Tboroaa, Earl of Lancaater^ and had the can of 
hia property here, Hatfield, ke, 

• ' Lag ' ia here rendered gallon on the authority of *tatute 61 Henry III. Lagena primarily iroporteth, a fla^- 
goo, a flask, a store bottle, and thai too of no eertain oontenta, " Qoaai tu lagenam dicaa, irinuniurbi aolet Cbium 
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In sixtMn gallons of ale bought at Conkbro' 

In shambles meat boughtf .,. ,.« ... ••• ••» 

In eight fowls bought 

In two geese bought^ 

In eggs bought 

In two pounds of cahcb.es bought ••• ••• ••• m* m* 

In a woman's wages for fistching tde ale *•• ••• ••• •» 

In provender for the horses bought ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

If uesday following. 

In bt^ad bougnf ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

In one gallon of wine bought ••• ••• •- ••• ••• 

In four gaUons of ale bought at Doncaster — m. ••• ••• 

In shambles meat bought m* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

In iyko geese bought ••. ••• ••• *•• ••• 

Ih btie fowl bought ••• •^ — *•• •- ••• 

In v^ pigeons* tknight ••• —* ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Total sum in silver, 15s. 4d. 

Iliis ifeast woiild appear to have been held on the 14th September, A.D. 1321, 
the 14 of King Edward II., and following day. 

Prom the time at which it ceased to be in the ocwipition of the De Warrens and 
the Dukes of York, it was no longer consideised attractive, and therefore soon lost 
its influMee with its owners. On the imposition of the ninths and fifteenths in the 
reign of Edward III., Conisbrough answered as follows : — 

Tax' Lxiij m'r' d'j.— Cuj' p*och*i V Alftft' dte Vescy Job's de Vescy Rob'tus de 
Fyniglay Nich's Cody Will's fiP Petri Will's atte Tounehend Rob'tus fiF Walt'i 
Rob'ius de Crokewell Alex' de tltfton Joh's de iSutterbusk Will's le Milner de 
R^venfeld & Rtc's atte W^Hfe de CotiyAgesblifgh hnd hoc jur' p' sacr'm suu* p^sen- 
tant p^ itidenttii'' int' se & Prioretn & see' Mios Cottfecf & ali'natim sigillat' q^d nona 
garba' velle* & agno' de tota d'ca p^och^ Vlil^t hbc hnifb xxxij'^ vj* viij* et non plus 
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esse." Vid. Ainswortb, ? . Lagmat hence it will be seen, that llie * Z^' of the above bill is of ne #e tt h fl i sH ni re. A fltfl^- 
gon ift generatly esteemed to hold about two quarts. 

t Id rendering the word *• Canibn Gnn\* shambles or ooarse meat, Mr. Beokwith is«ertain1j4Minrect. It was 
used aacienily as a tetm to designate the flesh of large animals. GromB arinm has been translated large trees ; and 
Ortma iMuef, large ships. 

X Aw' or ilifth fat liere rendered a'gooise.hut itis iinicer^in whether 'this contracted word was intended to denote a 
goose or a quail, jMotBa. In bills of that date, quails much oflener occur than geese. We shoald therefore certainly 
adopt the fbrmer reading, viz. 
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q' pVent' ecce' existit h dec'is leni oblat' tnortuar' et alijs minut' deo^ie q' valeH p' 
annu' xiij ip'r' dj- It' p'aentant q*d no' eat ibi aliquia m'cator infra d'caai p'ochia» 
nee vivens nisi de ag'cultura. 

CHARITABLE DONATION. 

The hand of charity has not been very liberal to the parish of Conisbrough. The 
iirst donation which we shall record, according to the return made to parliament in 
1686 or8, was made by Richard Maxwell in 1612, who, by will, left a rent charge of 
909.y then vested in the hands of the vicar, churchwardens, and overseers of the poor. 
In 164 L, Henry Howson, by will, left to the poor of Conisbrough land, which, in 
1666, left a net produce of £1 6s. This donation was then vested in the overseers of 
the parishes of Conisbrough, Ravenfield, and Arksey. By will, dated in 1694, Henry 
Saxton, of Buttersbusk, left a rent charge of £S per annum for twenty poor people 
of the parish of Conisbrough. It was then vested in the property of John Wood- 
year and William Wrightson, Esqrs. In 1597^ Thomas Cartwright, a name which 
we shall often find occasion to mention under this head, left a small annual dona* 
tion of 13s. 4d. to the poor of this place ; and in 1612, by way of augmentation of 
this bounty, Philip Waterhouse added per annum, £l Ifl^^ which, at the period of 
the return, was vested in the hands of James Flower. 

In the year 1821 this parph contained two hundred and thirty^three houaea, in* 
habited by 1,142 souls. 

CASTLE. 

The castle of <?onisbrough is a fine remain of a barpnial residence, and, although 
the havoc of time, the caprice of man, and the effects of war, have jointly conspired 
to maim its fair proportion, it yet so far exists, as to exhibit a rare specimen of early 
arty and a strong-hold well calculated for the exercise of feudal tyranny, and effi- 
ciency of defence in the infancy of war. 

The extent of the structure was at all times much circumscribed, and extremely 
ill adapted to resist the effects of a protracted and vigorous siege, a circumstance which 
tends' powerfully to throw its foundation into a very remote era. Before the art of 
military tactics had arrived at its preitent proficiency, and when the feeble efforts of 
early offence only, were directed against such masses of stone as were here piled to- 
gether, this gigantic structure might defy the engines of hostility, and with succean 
brave the energies of ambition, the lust of power, and the stimulus of revengCt 

« D 
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Its local situation, too, is well adapted for a secure asylum. On three parts of 
the apex on which it is reared, is an encircling foss, at the foot of a steep bank 
forty feet in height, which must be climbed before the walls could be assailed. 
The chief entrance was at that part facing the town, and nearly opposite to the 
acute angle at which the keep is placed. This egress was flanked by a tower 
of immense strength, exteriorly to which was the draw-bridge. From this entrance 
the interior of the fortification was gained, by way of a narrow pass, strongly 
fenced with a stone wall on each side. The exterior wall was extended to the 
keep, and strengthened by four round buttresses, expanding at the bottom. The 
inner wall, after running about thirty feet terminated, and thereby afforded admis- 
sion into the castle-yard. This passage was covered in at the top, and. undoubtedly 
served as lodgings for the inmates of the castle, &c. as well as means for the de- 
fence of the chief way into the interior. Parallel with this interior wall, another 
of less strength encircled the yard, and abruptly ended near the N.W. of the keep, 
and was designed probably as a support for the timber, Sec. which formed the 
upper oflBces or chambers, as is seen in the ground plan here given. 




The outer wall, in the immediate neighbourhood of the keep, is nine feet thick, 
in which are passages leading to loop-holes, through which the assailants might be 
seriously annoyed, or an enemy reconnoitred. The masonry of the walls encircl- 
iog the whole apex, and that of the keep, are evidently the work of different ages and 
different architects. With the former the latter is in no wise incorporated, but 
Would appear to have been broken <lown to make room for the citadel. In the pre* 
paration of the materials of the surrounding walls, excepting some of the obtuse- 
angles, the chisel would seem to have never been employed. In that part, however. 
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west of the keep, soma squared stones present themselves,, a^d would iodicale a 
repair, subsequently to the original erection of that part of the fortification. The 
cement, likewise, in this part of the building, appears more firm and better tem- 
pered than that in the eastern. In the composition of both much charcoal and pow- 
dered shells have been used ; but the greater part of the eastern wail has, by the 
hand of time, been precipitated into the moat. The most important part of the 
place, however, remains yet to be examined. 

At the N.E. portion of the enclosure, as is shown in the accompanying ichno- 
graphical plan, is situate the keep or principal strong hold of the fortress, which, 
considering its age and neglected condition, is in a fine state of preservation. The 
entrance into this last retreat of the garrison is extremely novel and unusually inter* 
esting. Unlike the generality of keeps, our approach to the interior is gained by 
a flight of thirty steps, comparatively of modern formation.* I'he wall here, which 
is about eight yards from the earth, is fifteen feet thick, and is perforated by a door- 
way with a circular arch, leading into the interior of the keep. The room thus 
entered, before the light of day found access to it through a demolition of the roof 
and floors above, must have been a cheerless and dismal apartment, unfit for the 
residence of any human being. In the centre of this floor, is the mouth of a 
dreadful dungeon, partially closed by an hemispherical arch. To what depth this 
terrific and horrifying shaft descended we have not been able to learn. It is now 
nearly filled up by the rubbish, &c., that have fallen from the dilapidated structure. 
Report, ever busy in the fabrication of tales of mystery and amazement, has assigned 
to this dungeon, the entrance into a subterraneous way, which afforded the inmates 
of the castle a means of escape at the bottom of the hill. Improbable as this opinion 
may seem, and erroneous as it undoubtedly is, it partakes less of the marvellous and 
incredible than many other popular creeds, and is attended by circumstances less 



* Mr. Browne, wbote account of thif castle is s^ven by Miller, names thirty-two. Pennant supposes that the 
present means of approach, is of a modern date, and that formerly it was fenced by a drawbridge. Browne, bowefer, 
thinks the contrary, and says, that it the masonry of the steps, Jcc, be of modem date, so also is that of the walk 
surrounding the fkstness. In this particular, however, we must beg leave to differ with Browne, for most certainly 
no affinity whatever exists between the masonry of the outer walls, and that of the flight of steps alluded to. Thai 
the wall facing the steps, is at too great a distance from the door leading into the keep to admit of sueh a communiea. 
tion, we are willing to believe, and we can hardly think that the ingress to a place of such decided importance, wonM 
be left dependent for its security upon an exterior wall. If access to the citadel was ever defended by a drawbridge, 
which we are disposed to believe was the case, bearers and means of ascent to it would, we are persuaded, be wholly 
mdependent of the south-west confines. That no maaonry« or the foundation of such supports, have been met with, 
as is asserted by Mr. Browne, is not home oat by facts, for such vestiges are in existence immediately under tb« sor* 
Ibce, and in the direct line too, where we should be led to expect to find them. Respecting heles, die., in the fiMeef 
the keep, certainly none are visible ; but that end of the bridge might also be supported by an erection entirely in^ 
at of the masonry of the keep, when none in thai case would be necessary. 
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iBBttltiDg to good sense, than many theories of this kind, so generally prevalent 
amongst the unthinking part of mankind. 

Our ascent to the next story, the second from the entrance, is effected by a 
flight of twenty-five steps, each rising from eight to nine inches. This staircase is 
four feet ten inches wide, and is lighted by a loop-hole two feet seven inches wide 
in the interior, which gradually decreases until it reaches the exterior, where it is 
contracted to about four inches. This passage, like every other connecting the 
stories, is within the circular wall of the tower. On the right of the door-way, 
leading to the first floor, is a small square recess in the wall, wherein is a dish with 
a hole in the bottom, through which water might pass to the exterior of the edifice ; 
and on the left is a small aperture, leading to a place of easement. Here the wall 
is thirteen feet six inches thick. 




TWO FIRE-PLACES IN THE CASTLE. 

The fire-place in this magnificent hall, the chief apartment of its noble owners 
'lla fine specimen of architectural skill. It is ornamented by alow triple or oliis- 
teied pillar on each side, with capitals of a corresponding characteri highly finish- 
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«d ; the mantle-piece is twelve feet long. Opposite to the fire-place is a spacious 
recess, in which is a large square window, looking to the south-we8t« It is divided 
into two lights by an uncommonly heavy mullion sixteen inches thick. Each light 
18 twenty-two inches wide, and proportionabiy high« On each side, as well as under 
the window, are stone seats. 

Immediately opposite to the entrance into this room, is a door leading to another 
staircase, by which we ascend to the next story. This flight consists of thirty-four 
steps, from six to seven inches in height each. It is lighted by two loop-holes, three 
feet nine inches in the interior^ and five in the outwardly extreme. On the right of 
the entrance into this room, and nearly facing the fire-place, which is much less 
spacious and elegant than the one just noticed, is an opening into the interior of one 
of the buttresses, leading to a fine room elegantly ornamented in the gothic style* 
The architectural decorations of this neat little chapel, are of a kind superior to any 
other about the edifice. It is hexagonal in its formation ; thirteen feet long, six at 
each end, seven feet four inches in the middle, and thirteen in elevation. The vault- 
ing is borne by orbicular arches, crossed by ribs extremely bold and interesting. The 
key stones are not uniformly decorated, but in the Saxon style, are variously orna- 
mented. Between each intersecting arch is a bold zigzag rib, borne by pillars, or 
rather pilasters, round and plain, with capitals neatly adorned with various devices. 
The moulding, encircling the loop-hole to the east, (which is in height six feet, 
breadth in the interior two feet six inches, and in the exterior about six inches,) is 
after the chevron manner, borne by short pillars, similar to the others just described. 
On each side of the buttress is a quatrefoil aperture, highly ornamented at the ex- 
terior, and tolerably spacious. In the inner part they measure about thirty inches 
in diameter, and decrease to twenty on the outside. In this apartment are also two 
niches, somewhat but differently decorated, but for what intended we know not. — 
They would seem to have never had any cavity, yet there are hol^s in the bottom 
seemingly intended to convey water through the walL* On the left of our entrance 
into this ^^ soul bestiriug'' apartment, is a small door-way, leading intp a cavity in 
the wall, six feet square and seven feet high, in which is a plain nicb* This room 19 
also illumed by a narrow lopp-hole, similar to those already named. 

Like the former, the next chamber or story is gained by ascending twenty-«six 
steps, less accommodating than any we have yet here met with. In this passage is 
a way leading to a place of ease. In three of the six buttresses are oven-like 
recesses; and in a fourth the commencement of another staircase. For what purpose 
these recesses were designed we are at a loss to say. Mr. Watson wpuld se^m fiisr 

« Mr. WatMB nyM, that thej are lined with iron pipes. Hiat. WarreDa, toI. i. p. uxfiiL 
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posed to think they were intended for watch houses ; in some of them, however, no 
apertures for that end ever existed, and such as have holes are very ineligible for 
that purpose. In a fifth buttress is an alcove, somewhat sunk, it would appear, be- 
low the floor, if the projecting stone bearers were intended for the support of such 
an appendage. The wall here is from ten to eleven feet thick, and the buttresses 
have greatly decreased in magnitude and weight. The height of the present sum- 
mit is about thirty yards. The structure is circular and fenced by six buttresses, 
which project from the walls nine feet. Both the walls and the buttresses diverge 
at the bottom, and give to the edifice an appearance of great strength. Each but- 
tress is about seventeen feet asunder, measuring from the circular wall. Such is the 
present state of this fine remain. 

By whom or when this singular fortress was erected, has alike puzzled the 
conjectures of all our best antiquaries, but most suppose that it had a Saxon original. 
That the keep and walls, which surround it, are attributable to different ages, no 
impartial and competent judge will dispute, but which of the two is antecedent is 
not so easily made apparent. Mr. King, an industrious but fanciful antiquary, would 
throw its foundation into the first ages of the Heptarchy, and remarks, that ^^ who- 
ever considers in this building the rude but diligent imitation of Roman architecture, 
the staircase running straight through the walls, without any turnings or windings, 
exactly like those in a northern dun — the whole inside differing so little from that 
of a dun--4ind only having smoother and better finished walls and arches, and floors 
contrived to hold more people, and to exclude the weather better, but still leaving 
a circular area from top to bottom, open in the middle, and the unlikeness of the 
whole to any Norman structure, and adds to these considerations the appearance of 
the niches, will, I think, have little scruple to allow, that nothing can more strongly 
proclaim an age of Pagan barbarity and ignorance, struggling amidst the disad- 
vantages it laboured under, and striving to emerge from its wretched state to a de- 
gree of civilization and refinement.* However near the formation of this cele- 
brated edifice may approximate to the northern dun, is beyond our power to say ; 
but the architectural skill exhibited in the workmanship, would, most certainly, 
argue a proficiency in that sublime science, too chaste for the gross conceptions of 
the early Saxons, who, it is to be lamented, were rather destroyers than renovators 
of the arts. 

That a strong-hold of considerable importance, was in existence here in the 
Saxon eras is very probable, but that the present remain is wholly of that age is ex- 
tremely questionable. The beauty and proportion displayed in the embellish- 

• Kings's obterfatkms oo mcient CMtlei, ed. 17S3. Mr. D#j6t iwtitete^ not lo giw it a Rrauui origui. 
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uients of the chapel and fire-place^ would infer no little experience in the scienoe 
of architecture, and would induce us to conclude^ that if we felt ourselves at liberty 
to ascribe the erectiou of the keep to Saxon artists, the event did not take place 
long before the advent of the conqueror. Every portion of the present keep is faced 
by stones well dressed and squared, and the mortar or cement, is of a quality 
greatly exceeding in goodness any that was used in the masonry of the outer 
walls, excepting a portion of that of the northern barrier, before noticed ; and in« 
deed by the Saxons generally. 

The outer wall, in the immediate neighbourhood of the keep, is of an extraor* 
dinary strength, a circumstance which would induce a supposition, that the latter 
was of anterior formation, although, as we have before observed, it exhibits an 
appearance of being broken down to make way for the former. Much less care, 
however, has been exercised, both in the construction of the wall and in the choice 
of materials, than in those which constitute the keep. 

The generally received opinion, that Hengist was slain before the walls of thb 
castle, has been before examined, and no documents, we presume, are now extant to 
prove that such an edifice here was then in being. 

in the Winchester Rolls no allusion whatever is made, either to a castle or its 
appurtenances ; but if that antiquated record fails to solve our doubts on this head, 
it gives us a highly exalted picture of its influence and extent in the Saxon era, 
attributable only to the dignity of the place and importance of its early owners ; 
and the works of the chronicler, Robert of Gloucester, assure us, that Egbert took 
shelter here from the fury ofthe Danes; but no evidence sufficiently authentic, goes 
to fix infallibly on this fortress the stamp of a Saxon original. 

Buttresses are not considered as a portion of Saxon architecture, but in struc- 
tures decidedly referrable to that age, such appendages are known to exist. Such, 
for instance, is the case with those of Curfe and Sturminster ; and to others they were 
added subsequently to their original erection, as was the case at Berkeley ; but those 
supporting the keep here, were unquestionably run up with the wall whereto they 
are attached.* Neither can its Saxon original be safely inferred from the mode of 
ingress into the keep. One of the proofs of a Norman fortress, according to Mr. 
King, is, indeed, grounded on this circumstance ; and the second story of Rochester 
Castle, a building known to be Norman, was entered by the same means. Leland^ 



* Pittbtoke, YoU i. p. SS. 
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wfaeo describing BoltoaCastle, remarks, "Onethinge I muche notyd in the haulle 
Qf Boltoo, how chimeueys were conveyed by ttmnells made on the syds of the walls 
betwixt the lights^ in the hawll ; and i)y this means, and by no covers, is the smoke 
of the harthe hawle wonder strangely conveyed." The inference deducible from 
this extract is, that although Leiand visited the major part of the castellated and 
monastic buildings in England, chimnies formed like those of Bolton were of rare 
occurrence. The chimnies in the castle of Conisbrough were of this kind, and, 
according to his ideas, would depose in favour of a later origin than most are willing 
to give to this singularly formed structure. 

The silence of Doomsday Book relative to any strong hold here, in strongly pre- 
sumptive evidence that none existed. The lordly residence of a Harold or a De 
Warren, could not fail to attract the attention of the commissioners of the Conque- 
ror, and the privileges appendent, would hardly have escaped their notice. The 
halls of Bdwin and VValtheof at Laughton and Hallam were deemed objects of re- 
cordance, and the castle of York is frequently mentioned in the pages of that vener- 
able record, but as to any noted residence here, not the slightest hint is given. 
These facts^ however, depose only against the existence of the present ruin, and 
will not so powerfully militate against the being of a strong hold of less conse- 
quence, and of more early foundation. 

Reduced as this structure is now in height^ the prospect which its summit yet com- 
mands is of no ordinary character. On the north and north-east, the eye is bounded 
only by its imbecility, but the south and south-west prospect is hidden by the hill 
on which the town stands; and the high ground eastwardly contracts our vision to 
narrow bounds. Circumscribed, however, as ars our prospects over the country 
south-west of the castle, it is from that direction and somewhat more northwardly^ 
that the mind of an admirer of the beauty of nature and art, derives the greatest 
portion of delight. At the extremity of our view are seen the extensive woods 
of Wentworth House and Wentworth Castle^ broken occasionally by shreds and 
patches of pasturable and arable land, while the fore-ground of the canvas is en- 
livened also by an alternate series of wood and lawn, with faint but pleasing 
glimpses of the river Don, meandering down its serpentine bed, in the stillnesa of 
an ^' eternal night of death." 

Below the castle, as the Don in silvery evolutions runs its devious course, the 
hand of art has been less busy than in any other portion of this delightful district. 
On the southern side of the channel^ high and precipitous rocks protrude their 
bold fronts from a bosom of varied green, and, tainted by the lapse of time, with a 
great variety of colours, present a foreground of no ordinary interest. If any part 
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of tbe Munteytin ilwiainiedkte Ticinity of thk ttrong-hold, ha^e any elaiin te pic- 
tttPHqae lieavAy, St is moat oertainiy this, under our Tiew ; but it is rarely 4bat ^he 
wcnrki of man add anything to the diama o( nature, and here, though but sparingly, 
are hia deformities seen. 

Extending our yiews to the iinfts of ytsion^ a rast flat of tame country spreads 
its dingy carpet^ scarcely leaving an impression on the mind worthy of remem- 
brance. On the intermediate part of the canras, however, some lovely traits in 
nature enliven the picture, «id add beauty to the whole landscape. 

To the admirers of the picturesque, however^ a view from the summit of this 
caatie does not afford 'a highly relii^ed treat. Whatever it may have done in the 
age of tk% Warrens, it now presents no depopulated palaces ; the cormorant and the 
bUtem do not ^' flutter their wings^' in its vicinity, and the raven has ceased to dwell 
here. It is not a habitation for dragons, nor a court for owls ; the satyr is not 
heard to cry to his fellow, and the screech-owl has long deserted its miyestic battle- 
ments for places more retired and gloomy ; while 

** Hydras, gorgons, and chinuins dire,** 

have been chased away by the ^ march of mind." 

The general history of this edifice, like its foundation is much obscured by the 
night of time. No wbll authenticated transactions of note are recorded to have taken 
place here, and highly amusing as is the Ivanhoe of the immortal *^ author of Waver- 
ley,'' the characters and circumstances said to have resided and happened here, are 
chiefly, if not wholly, the ideal personages and things of his prolific.brain, chosen for 
the purpose of illustrating the ideas and manners then prevalent. At what period 
of time the upper portion of the keep fell in^ is not known, and whether the 
mandate of the second Charles and his council rendered it untenable we know not. 
From Leiand, who visited this place in the time of Hexury yill.« we are eni^ed tp 
infer, that in ^his time it was in a mutilated condition. 

'^ From Tikhil to Cunesborow a 4 miles by stony way and enclosid ground. 
Wher laaw no notable ;Uung but the Ca/rtel stonding on a rokkctt of atope und 
didhod. The wauUes of it haih be staoiitg mA iuU of toniw. Dmim$Jfu. MUftU 



»» 



« Ldand, toI. i. fol. 30. 
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Laconic as this description is, we learn from it, that three hundred years ago, this 
noble structure was in a decayed condition. '^ The wauUes of it hath be (en) strong 
and full of toures." After it ceased to be eligible for a residence, and deserted by its 
noble proprietors, it would soon begin to crumble away. Woo'd, however strong, if 
fully exposed to the alternate effects of drought and wet, soon falls a victim to their 
fatal energy, and cannot long resist the encroachments of such subtle foes. 

Within the confines of this edifice was a chapel well endowed. This circum- 
stance was in accordance with general usage ; few foundations of similar note and 
importance, were without appendages of this character. When or by whom it 
was founded, is alike, however, wholly unknown, or at least no such information 
has yet reached our knowledge. That it was of very early institution is, however, 
rendered manifest by the charter of Hameline, the fifth Earl of Warren and Sur- 
rey, dated 17 John, by which he and his countess, Isabel, with the favour and as- 
sent of William de Warren, their son and heir, gave, in pure and perpetual alms, 
to God and to St. Mary, mother of our Lord, and to the holy Apostles Philip 
and James, and to the chapel of the same Apostles, which is seated in the castle 
of Conisbrough, 50s. yearly, in the town of C!onisbrough, to be received of the 
mills, &c. of the manor of the same town. 

This gift was made for the love of God, and for the health of their souls, and 
for the health of King Henry, his lord and brother. Its fate would in all likeli- 
hood follow that of the institution to which it was attached. 

FIRSBY 

is a fine estate in this parish, belonging formerly to the Vincents, a minor branch 
of the family of the same name, resident at Braithwell ; Richard, who died 17th 

April, J 503, son of John Vincent, by Margaret, daughter of P^e^ of 

Bunney, in the county of Nottingham, and great grandson of John Vincent, of 
Braithwell, in the soke of Conisbrough, married Alice, daughter of Thomas Allen, 
of Rowley, near Wetherby, in the county of York, widow of Robert Lepton, of this 
place, by whom, it is probable, he acquired this property. She died in the same 
year as that of her husband, and with him was interred at Conisbrough. 

To Richard, succeeded his son Richard, who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Rokeby, of Hotham, in the county of York. He died in A.D. 16 J 7, 
leaving behind him several children, of whom more will be said in a future article.* 

* Dugdile'f Visitation. Vide our articles Braithwell and Barmbroagh. 
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Amongst the MS. collections of Nalson, deposited in the library of the dean 
and chapter of York, is a letter from King Edward YL, addressed to the prior of 
Lewes, which proves, not only that the Vincents had considerable property in the 
manor of Conisbrough, before the age of Queen Elizabeth, but also, in what a 
tone of submission the potentates of the earth often applied to those ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. From this letter it would seem, that according to the custom of the 
age, John Vincent, of Braithwell, who held certain lands, &c. in Conisbrough, of 
the prior of Lewes, paying for them an annual consideration, which were after- 
wards conveyed to him by grant, previously to his active espousal of the cause of 
his master, deposited his writings, &c. in the hands of the said prior and convent, 
and afterwards having the misfortune to fall in the battle of Wakefield, the prior and 
convent refused to deliver them up into the possession of his son and heir, Bryan 
Vincent, the petitioner, when the king wrote in the following manner to that holy 
brotherhood : — 

Deare and welbeloved in God, we grete you well ; and wher we been 

informed yat many yeres past, by your letters indentyd, under your Conuent 

Seale granted to owr trusty and welbeloved servant, John Vincent, Escuyr, 

fader to owr right welbeloved seruant Bryan Vincent, certain of yowr londs 

and rentes, within yowr Lordshyppe of C!onesburgh, to haue to the sayd 

John and to hys heyres, beryng therfor a certain yerly rente specifyed in 

yowr seyd endenters, and afterwards the seyd John and Bryan his son, 

hadd of yowr gravnt, the same londes and tenements, wyth othyr, by yowr 

othyr endentures, yerupon made betwex yow and tham, whych indentures 

wer seald by yow, and the seyd John inthabsens of his seyd son, delyuered 

and left in yowr keping of trust, and soon after fortuned him to be sleyne, 

at the lamentable conflyct of Wakfeld, in the seruice of the rigkte noble 

and famous Prynce owr fader whom God rest. And now, as we hear, ye 

labour and intend to put owr seyd seruent, hys son from the seyd londes 

and tenements, contrary to yowr fyrst and latyr graunte, afor expressed, and 

agenst ryght, and good consyence, yf hit be as ys surmysed : We therfore 

exhort, and desyr yow to suffre owr seyd servent to have and enjoy the seyd 

londes and tenements accordyng to yowr forseyd covenants and graunts, 

and to delyuer unto hym the seyd later indentures concernyng the same, as 

hys fader so left of truste in yowr kepyng. And besyde that to shew to owr 

seyd seruant in any othyr matter lawfuU and reasonable, that he shall a 

have adoo with yow, yowr benevolences and harty favors ; and the rathyr, 

and mor especyally at owr instance and contemplacyon of theys owr letters 

wheryn ye shall not only doe us a syngular plasur, but caus us, for the sam, 

to have yow, and yowr plas, in the mor herty fauor and recomendacyone 
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ef eur good graie. Yeyen ynder our sygnet at our pakus of VfeBtmrntetj 
the xix day Jud. — :A eopy of this may alao be seen amougist the Harleiaii 
M SS. No. 6,078, fol 287 b. 

What effect this humble remonstrance had with the monks of Lewes does not 
appear, but it is probable, that the Vincents became reseised of the lands, &q^ 
which that holy fraternity felt disposed to withhold. Firsby, however, would appear 
before the year 1705 to have passed to the Westbys of Ravenfield, in which year a 
settlement touching that portion of his property was made* This document is now 
deposited amongst the court rolls of his grace the Duke of Leeds. 

WOODLATHES, 

a place situated also in this parish, and long the patrimonial inheritance of the 
Adams', one of whom, viz., Sherland, rector of Treeton and Eyam, took an active and 
undue interest in the oontentions of the seventeenth century. At this inauspicious 
era, however, the clerical gown was neither a bulwark of defence, nor a robe of 
innocence. The part which he took in the general scramble for power, popularity, 
and propeHy, is already before the public, and being only one of the many party 
squabbles so generally and disgmcefully prevalent about the middle of the above 
century, we shall refrain from giving the sulgect any further notice. 

CLIFTON, 

6r, as fi|ielt in the Doomsday record, C^hifie,i8 also an hamlet in this parish. The 
orthography of tiliis name may be derived from the Saxon Clyp, or the Belgic Klif, 
fitpeSy cUtms, rocks, or sleep declivities ; and tun, villa, town. This name would 
be apUy suggested by its locality, being placed, as it were, on the summit of a 
m%hty rock. 

Its elevated and oommaiiding situation afibrds a very extended prospect. From 
Bettcon Hill, a site so w^ll adapted for an observatory post, that we find on its apex 
a watch tower, or beacon, before the year 1626. Amongst the items in the 
accompts of the constables of S hefts ld, for the above year, is the following entry : — 
<^ And for and towards the repaire and watdb of the beacon att Clifton, 7s. 6d."— - 
From this exalted samnit may be distinctly aeen the high moors of Dertiydhire and 
Yovkshine, which, at this distance, seem to loose themselves in the clouds of heaven. 
Indeed, in the twilight of the morning, or a mnrky November's day, one is scarcely 
distinguishable frein the «odiOT> From hence may also foe seen the towns of Sheffield 
and Botberiftam, completely enveloped in a mass of sooty exhalations, with several 
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places in their viciPHy* H«ra wm fovnd » bordu nf IUmpw Mi9a» oomisliiig of 
about two gallons, most of which fell into the hands of Robert Molesworth^ of Bd^ 
lington, E^, Some of them were sent to the membem of the royal society, amongst 
whose works an account of them may be seen** 

THE CHURCH 

is a venerable edifice, and, with the castle, forms a highly interesting feature in the 
ftcenery of this delightful neighbourhood* 

At what time the present building was first reared is pot easily ascertainable, but 
we are not fearful in giring to it a Norman origin. That a church graced this Tillage 
anteriorly to the Norman era, is made manifest by the pages of the Winchester 
rolls, but some doubt may probably exist as to the identification of any part of the 
structure now in being, with that remote period. 

The pillars, supporting the north side of the nave, are round, and betray evident 
marks of an early Norman, if not a Saxon^ formation. The capitals more especially 
bear the badge of Saxon workmanship, and the mouldings of the arches partake 
also of that stile of building. The pillars that sustain the southern part of the nave, 
bear great similarity to those of the northern, but the archeci springing from them 
are of the pointed order. 

The porch, like most other entrances into the ecclesiastical structures in the 
deanery of Doneaster, would seem to be of a date coeval, if not anterior, to that 
of any other part of ihe adillee* We are only Justified in ^is assertion, however, 
by the archway, leading from Ae interior of die porch, to Aat of the south aisle of 
the church* The porch itself is of move reewt eonatructioB, and might be reared 
at a time when the pointed was superseding the semi-circular order. The consist- 
ency of these remarks, we pMStune» is established by the 6s«o*Norman mode of de- 
coration displayed in the mouUUligS ^of the fUckf 

The entrance, wfatdi gives admission from the narthax into the interior, is one of th 
most interesting qpecimeBS of ancient art belonging |e tliis ehureh. It is composed 
of four ronad pillars, with ei^itals jmdsly devisedf from which spring a circular 
arch, tastily ornamented in the Saxon stile- 

» M ilkr, p. S61. 
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'The eastern window is divided into five compartments, and was formerly embel- 
lished with painted glass, some few remnants whereof yet remain. In 1621, the 
celebrated Yorkshire collector, Dodsworth, visited this church, and found depicted 
in this window, the effigies of a man in a posture of supplication, holding in his hand 
a crosier ; behind him were two others, with shaven crowns, attired in blue habili- 
ments ; and underneath them — ^tVH^OKti ImtSS bflUttS, &c. — and Arms, quarterly, 
argent and azure. The southern window in the choir was also ornamented with the 
armorial ensigns of the Fitzwilliams, &c., some of whom, as we shall soon 1 earn, 
lie interred in its immediate vicinity. In the next window, per pale, Fitzwilliam, a 
mullet pierced sa., with three flaming brands, or. 

In the western window of this part of the church, were, per pale, Fitzwilliam, 
and sa., three brands or. ; with this inscription— -ptrflS fOr 1^ iSQUlS Ot ^mUltH 

Fiarft tt ttttnn frurturus patt morum 
^tQereas pttiit post pia fata tiomos. 

0to* M«fiit»* ^ Vitatt» of ase, 91M, fX9€f!ffM$* 
Sit t^( (O0t0 of Cj^inas Mwfitsit of l^untingDion, 
€tiq,,, 1^ turn. 

In 1021, Thomas Maples was sheriff of Cambridgeshire, and lived at Long-Slow, 
near Huntingdon. 

IBTain '^pt atiDi j^opp. tiHitn, all ioorHls ios» art pain, 
mtntt Ml vxt tm of s<>a tottfi €^tisst to Ifbe again. 

SM^en, tftt toi& of deors^ ^apltti* 
jKinctitw ut po00i0 tiibete )it«( mori, ^*S«, ;^BCfFK. 

Fita mifii totltba fuit tt (ontrartior da», 
€0)^00 terra anintam \tixtiint nattw |^<t 

»(t$arli, t|e wm of 0tatfit i«a»lw» ttUrt «♦»., fsmt^* 
JEn nw i&tjom tftu mortal Jrtate, aocfi one toaj $ a» t|^, 
»nrt tjou, ^ man, in tfime flj^U Ut eben Kwrt as $ am nolo* 
^eo^iVlapletf trj;eti ^M, i»9tffFS. 

In the south high window, near which many of the family of the Bosvills lie 
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interred, were painted — Arg. five fusils in fess gu.; in chief three heads erased sa. ; 
a man and his wife^ with their eight sons and one daughter. 

IPras for t^ sonto of Cj^mnitt Boctbin, antlr S^mn tto toffr, atiH 
tt^tit wnuk 

^vati for tfit 00010 of ViU^n Botfbm^ anlr ^Ittt tfi» MU, atiDi 
for ft^ 0onl0 of tl^eir sons aitlr Uansj^ers: anU of tt^t master of 
Cj^omas Bosbfn^ to]^o rausrlr tj^ts loin)(OfaD to fie matte. 

The next supplicatory transcript, made by Dodsworth, is— |Pra|| for t^ SOUlS 

Of l&uir]^ j^frolson, anlr S^oan W toffe, mn of tj^tir sons, tofio rauseDi tj^is 

tOfnttOlD to ftt mattt^ ^.S.^ ;^9S)ES«t placed immediately below the two just 
named ; but, it is probable, that it ought to be referred to some other window. 

The tower is divided into three parts^ by embossed stone work. The uppermost 
is pierced on each side with double or twin windows* On the western face of the next 
partition is a window having a pointed arch, divided into three compartments^ by 
slender muUions, with ramified heads. Bound the arched part of this window runs 
a canopy, which has for corbels the human head. On its apex is also a canopied 
recess, now empty. It is flanked by light buttresses, and mounts eight pin- 
nacles. 

THE FONT 

is an old and curious piece of furniture, borne by four pillars united. It is of the 
octagonal make — on six of its feces are uncharged escutcheons in quartrefoil pannels. 
The two others contain rudely carved figures. The interior is very capacious. 

The stone now lying in a comer of this church, of which Miller has given a 
draught, is a curious example of early inhumation, and may have been the work of 
Saxon artists. The characters yet legible bear evident marks of pagan origin. In- 
terment in coffins of stone is of very ancient date, and notwithstanding that no 
such remains were found underneath it, but little doubt remains with us, but that 
it covered the ashes of some eminent character. 

Mr. Johnson^ whose little work on the mode of early burial is entitled to much 
commendation, says, that the most early lids were of the prismatic order ; and that 
at first, instead of being placed immediately upon the coffin, as at present, they 
were placed on the surface, and might probably give rise to our table monuments. 
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Boufid thiB W^terhoufte cloiet ii diia iM^ptnm i ^ Tkh cloftet with 9 bookes here 
inchayned," viz. a book of Homili^ Peter Itairtyr'fi Gontnoii Places, and BuUin- 
ger's Sermons, were of the gift and charge of John Waterhouse, of Halifax, £&- 
quyre deceased, 1910." A portion ^dflilMe bMkft retmiii^ ftistened to the stall by 
the old chains and locks, and were, a few years ago, clad in their original costume. 

THB MONUMfiirra 

within ^e Walls of tliis edifice were formerly botli uumeroiia and respectable ; but 
the earliest testafdentary InteriAeiit recorded by Torr, is that of the Bey. William 
Winstanley, vicar of this church, who died intestate in A.D. 1471, when admiantra- 
tioti WM granted to Robert Wombwell, vicar of Braithwell. In 1474, Tlioinas 
ftMvill,oftbiil plhce, diirect^d by hh; will, proved dd May in the same year^ that 
his body isAioaM be butted in the SftHae church of St. Peter here. Three years 
subseq>i^tidy, €atheriiie, widow idf Edmuird Fit^wiUiam, Esq. by her will, proved 
30th May, 1477, directed that her body should be buried before the image of St. 
Mary. In 1484, Richatd Botsvill; in 1502, Alice Bosvill his wife; in 1504, Ca- 
theHn^ B^sVill, bfl'of Cobisbrough, wei^e buried here ; and in 1521, Nicholas Bos- 
vill, «f Dm^yhy Will proved 4lli JTufy, 1523, ga^re his soul to God Almighty, 
9t. Mayy, htkd ail <sahits, itod faii^ body to be buried ia the church of St. Peter, at 
OMisbreugh, before <llhe alter of oar Ltidy ; ftnd bequeathed forty shillings, ^ to 
oi^r a Arottgh «tone to lay oterr liis 'griive, widi sculpture of Laton of the same.^' 
In 1571, Tristram Tayler, vicar of this church, by will proved the same year, ordered 
his body to be interred herein. In 1596, Thomas Bosvill, of Warmsworth, gent. ; 
and in 1621, Gervase Bosvill, of the same place, severally directed that their ashes 
should repose in this church. 

In the mo^ ttbithwardly corner of tlie cSliancel is an old tombstone commemo- 
rating the life lind death of Mr. William Amias. 'The epiteph is, now nearly illegible. 

fterelyeihthe body o^ Wittuta Ainiasy gent, lato dq>ut7-fltowaid of tke honour of TyekhiU and 
-ConiAlrougby -Who d^arMd'diistiVbsitOty life, the teddi day of October, in the xzx year and rejgn of 
filing HtafyX^tt. 'On>^bdMMtilOdd1iiiVenerd)r. 

Tfaift iiitei4{Mk>n, ia Lativi «tid the cAd Bii^Ssh idhamcter, Is round the border ; 
and in the middle of the same stone, 

GemkU 8azfiDn,«fU[lui4ShdUbmClift'{^ Vt^chitttitfi fiWtoa'ftiMr ijttt abfiDmiittnt 

'He in Doniiio. 

In the middle of the chancel, oa^t^recumbent stene^ 
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toiniant milit. dit 3B'ne ftutfr ujr' r|« 0u' aniib« prop. 3Beu0. 

In the middle of the same stone : — 

tf tt{a« 0axtott Jrtnmti ftaiw 9to. 

Adjoining to it is the following memorial : — 

Here lyeth the body of Eliiabethy wife of Michael Woodhousei of Stubbe- Walden, who died in 
the 85th year of her age, and was buried July 22A, 1698. 

In the same apartment, round the border of a stone : — 

Hie Jacet corpus Robert. Leea, fiUi Samuelis Lees, derici, qui obiit decimo octav. die Martii, se- 
pultus est autem vicessimo Anno Domini^ 1676. 

On a brass plate in the sonth-east corner is the following : — 

In memoiiam ReverendiasiDii Heniiei Saxton, derici indyti nominis propter pietatem doctrinam 
temperantiam et curam patemami obiit zxi die Aprilia, MDCLXV, anno stataa aiMi Ixxxvi. qatnq. 
haboit filias et tres filios, Thomam, Gulielmum, et HenricuBB^ duoa tantum postieiiios superstitea. 

On a stone attached to the wall : — 

Here lyeth Thomas Saxtoo de Butterbusk, et Elisabeth, uxoris cjns^ et Gertnida nepus eorum 
anno D'ni, 1617. 

Vive Deo Tera nitere ad Astra fide. 

» 

In the eastern end of the north aisle is a canopied recess, termin«ted by a finiaj, 
and on a brass plate as follows : — 

HiU iattt i^i(f)tiUa BoMUtm qui tetam amtorimn itwmiitt, 4«i 
quUiam i^icfiolaus in fata Untastt anno Vni mttUMimo qaUiffm' 
tiflBtmn bitimimo tntiOt m}m animarpripri'de ^retuk* 

In the window above tbie monumeiit are ike riuttered relics of the following 
arms ; gu. on a bend ar. three escallops, az. and the following inscription : — 

iMB fot tfie wml Of Cl^onuw Wenttoor^, iofio (msttti mt 
ioUtlyolo to U malie, 

* 8ofun retpectt the date, Milier't traailation h erroneout, ris. 1533 ioiteikd of 1433. 

2 F 
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On one of the pillars supporting the southern side of the nave is as follows : — 

Prope lumc columnan (nunc cineres) jacent multi de fiiinilia Boieviliane quorum non, nuilot 
tubicripti lapidei indigtant. 

Columna remirgendi fides. Renor'm 179S. 

Miller remarks, that some of the interments alluded to by the above, were in- 
scribed on a stone near the pillar, now much erased. These died, viz. 

Thomas Bosvile, temp. Edward IV.* 

Thomas, his son, temp. Henry VII. 

John, his son, temp. Henry VHI. 

Thomas, of Warmsworth, 1528. 
Gerras his son, and Susan his wife ; afterwards wife of Vincent. 

Thomas Bosvile, of Edlington, 1655. 

Godfrey, second son, 164. 
Gerras, son of Thomas Bosvile, at \5^ tuperste 1655.t 

* This gentleman weuld seem from Terr, to have died about the 13 Edward IV. 

•^ The transcripts frooi the stone here gifen are on the authority of Miller. The first oonnection of the Bosviils 
with this village was, as we have already seen, vid.p. 90, tmte, through the medium of Emma, daughter and heir of 
John Tescy, whose family had been long resident here. Emma, it would appear, who was living iu the 8 Richard 

If., had two husbands, vii. Robert, son of Arthur Bosvill, and Barbour, of Doncaster, by both of whom 

the had issue, Robert, the eldest by her first husband=f: dau. of Serlbj, of Serlby, Com. Nott. 

-I 

Thomas Bosvill, of Conisbroiigh.=j=Joan, dau. of Wortley, 

Ob. cir. 1474. of Hardwick. 



Richard Bosvill, of Conisbrough.=pAlice, dau. of Vavasour, of Denaby, in the parish of 
Ob. 1484. Conbbrough. Ob. Id02. 

Richard Bosvill, of Coni8brough.=FAgQes, dau. or. Bosvill, of Cfaeet — Arm$. Arg. 6 fusills 

in chief gu. 3 martlets sa. Query, Had not the Boavills 
-J become extinct at Cheet ? 



Thomas Bosvill. Cloie Rotti, 24 Henry F//.=T=Elizabeth, dau. of Fitzwilliam. A crescent on 

I a crest for difference. 

« 1 

John Waterhouse, eldest son of Robert, by Sibell, dau.=f=Jane, dau, and sole heir of Thomas Bosvilie, of 
and co-hr. of Robert Savill. [ Conisbrough. 

Gnice.:=Lowther. David, mar. Stephen, ob. Philip mar. Hel- Rob. Wateiiiouie, Tho. Waterhouse, 

Stt8an.=^Gunston. Eliz. dr. of s. p. len, dr. of Rich. mar. Jane, dr. of mar. Dorothy, dr. 

Mary.=Henrv,na* T. Crayne. Lacy, of Crom- Thos. Waterton, and hr. of Thos. 

tural son well-Botham. of Walton. Vincent,of Braith- 

of Sir. H. well. 

Evering- 

ham, knt 

Although, by the failure of male issue in the person of Thos. Bosvilie by his wife Elisabeth, a great portion of 
the patrimonial inheritance passed to the Waterhooses, the younger branches still continued to exbt in this village 
MDtil a very raoent date, and have ever maintained a highly respectable eharaeter. 
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In the north aisle, on a recumbent stone : — 

Here lyeth William Bosville, of Clifton ; he departed 9th April, 1707, aged 80. Alao Riehaid 
BxMvllle, of Clifton, gentleman, who died September 21, 1778, in the 67th year of his age. 

In the most eastwardly part of the north aisle is an an old stone curiously carved, 
bearing an aged inscription, but the seating that now covers it prevents it being 
read. Adjoining to it : — 

Here lyeth the body of Elinbeth, ye wife of John Bayliffe, of Firsby, who departed this life the 
18th day of Jan. 1726, aged 64 yn. 

In the centre of the nave, on a brass plate : — 

Hie placide obdormit (quicquid fuit moitale) Maris Tofeld, nuper de Coniabrough. Qu« diem 
obiit supreroum Feb. 28?o anno statis 61 aalvtis vero 1755. 

Immediately above it : — 

Here lyeth the body of Hannah, reliot of John Tofeild, late of Wilaic, in the pariah of Tickhill, 
gent, who died March lOtb, 17S6, aged 62 years. 

Near to the reading desk : — 

M.S. 
Here lies interred the body of George Woodyer, gent, late of Crookhill, who died, aged 54 years, 
No¥. 11, A,D. 1710. 

On the dissolution of chantries^ there was found only one endowed institution of 
that character within the walls of this edifice. It was under the patronage of our 
Lady, and was founded by Nicholas Bosvill, of Denaby, sometime before the year 
1523. The founder was buried before the image of the patroness, under the east 
window of the north aisle, and the event is commemorated by an inscription on a 
brass plate fastened to the wall. On the suppression of that species of property its 
revenues were found to be worth £4 18s. per annum. 

The advowson of this establishment, like the majority of similar institutions, be- 
longed originally to the founder of the church. Speedily after the conquest, how- 
ever, it, with the tithes, &c. was bestowed upon the Cluniac priory at Lewes bj 
the manorial proprietor William de Warren. The deed by which this valuable 
ecclesiastical property passed to that newly-established priory may be seen in the 
Monasticon ; part of which we will here copy ; Sciant prsesentes et futuri quod ego 
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Willielmus comes de Warenna dedi^ Ac. Deo et Sancto Pancratio et monachis de 
Lewes ibidem Deo serventibus ecclesiam de Cuningeburgh cum pertinentiis, eccle- 
siam de Hertille, eum pertinentiis ; ecclesiam de Fislac cum pertinentiis ; ecclesiam 
de Hetfeld cum capella de Torne et omnibus pert. ; ecclesiam de Parva Sandale 
cum capella de Harnoldesthorp cum omnibus pert. ; ecclesiam etiam de Wakefeld 
cum capella de Horbirie^ cum omnibus pert, suis ; ecclesiam de Halifax cum omni* 
bus pertinentiis suis ; ecclesiam de Dewsbury cum capella de Hertesheved et omni- 
bus pert, suis ecclesiam de Burton cum omnibus suis ; ecclesiam de Miyori Sandale 
cum omnibus pert, suis^ &c. Hiis testibus, &c.* 

Ever importunate in pecuniary affairs, the monks of Lewes, it is probable, 
cramped in some measure the avarice or wants of the vicar, and induced M. Or- 
landus to apply to the see of York for redrew. This application was not fruitless. 
On the ntk Cal. of August, 1263, at his palace of Scrooby, Archbishop Grey, in 
consideration of the burthens incumbent on the vicar, ordained and taxed the vicar- 
age as follows, viz. : — 

That* the prior and convent of St. Pancras, having all the tithes of garb and 
demesne lands of the church, and the rents and tenements belonging thereto, should 
suffer the vicar to reap all the small tithes, with the tithe hay, and all obventionst 
made to the church, by reason of the altarage with two tofts to be enclosed, and 
that he should bear all ordinary burthens due and accustomed, and incumbent on 
the church, and cause it to be served by ministers fit and honest.j: What alterations, 
or whether any have been made, in the vicar's stipend, since that period, we 
know not. 

In 16S8, an alienation was effected, which transferred, from the priory of St. 
Pancras for ever, the rich endowments of this valuable establishment. This event, 
however, was not anticipated by the parties, but was caused by the general dissolu- 
tion of monastic property. On the 7th day of May, in the above year, Robert, 

* Dag. Mon. Ang. torn. Into. p. 617. WaUon, on the autbority of the Lewes cbAitaiary, p. 10, givm a 4octt> 
mcDt somewhat more enlarged, but it is to the same effect. The witnesaes to the charter were Radulpho de Waren, 
Hngone de Petropont, Radalpho de Playz, Rob. de Friveie, Reginaldo de Waren, Adam de Poning, Owyd de Meno^- 
ooart, Willielmo de Drosaio, et miiHis aliiii. Wmimm, vol. i. p. 91. 

t Obrtvtms, 9M»tioiwv wd ofecisgs, ate oF one and the sanM import. They eoooisted of *• OMationes AllaHs*' 
which the priests had for saying mass, ** OMpUiones Deftniotorum,'* money given to the priests by wilia, ^fet. *^ M^ 
Isitiones Mortuomm,*' money given at funerals, *' Oblationes Psnitentium," which were given by persons penitent. 
Indeed, they oaiisiste«l in every thing bearing the characler of an offering, and are thus deffoed in the canon law.-^ 
ObUtinM* dicnntttCi qu^cnnq« a piin fidetibnmte ChmtinBift odJenutur deo et ecc kw iss, si^ Ms soM. ii^e in o bi to sinr. 
Nee refert an legvntnr.testamento, an aliter donentur. — Fuf. Sptlmm^ Cm* <«m. p. i. 303. 

X Torr's MS8. Archdeaconry of York, p. 836. 
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the then prior, and the convent of Lewes, granted to Robt. Waterhouse, of Halidx, 
Esq., his heirs and assigns, the right of advowson of this church, together with all man- 
ner of tythes of corn, grain, and hay, coming from all thelands^ tenements, meadows, 
fields, closes and crofts, being and lying of and in all the towns, and townships, of Ha- 
lifax,*' Skyrcote, Northowram, Sheff, Hyperom, Southowram, Ovynden, Brig^ouse, 
Fekysbye, Towithill, Sourby, Ayringden, Langfeld, Maskynhoyles, Soland, Risch- 
with, Norland, Borsland, Stanland, Eyland, Greteland, Conysborowe, Warnsworth, 
Boterboske, Thersbye, Ransfeld, Woodlathes, Cliftone, Crookayll, Braywell, and 
Meckelbryneke, with all their members and appurtenances within the county of 
York, or the rents paid, or to be paid, for the same tithes by the inhabitants of the 
said townships; and two tythe Imms, called the tythe barns of Conysburgh and 
Braywell, with one chamber, and a bak^ouse under the same chamber, at the west 
end of their capital messuage in Braywell aforesaid, near a house, called a dove- 
cote, with half an acre of land, laying about the said barns and chamber, with free • 
ingress and egress, with horses, oxen, and all manner of carriages to the said barns, 
chamber, and bakehouse, at all times of the year ;" for the term of ninety-nine 
years, paying annually for the same, the sum of £68 68. 8d. They also further en- 
gaged, that their successors should at the reasonable request of the heirs and assigns 
of the said Robert Waterhouse, grant a renewal of the said term of ninety-nine 
years, so often as the same shall expire, paying, therefore, a fine of 40b., and for 
the common seal 2:is. 4d. 

Long previously, however, to the expiration of the first term, the dreadful 
mania, so destructively prevalent in the reign of Henry VHl., swept, from the face 
of a British soil, every institution of a monastic character, when the Waterhouses 
became tenants to the crown, which carried into effect the conditions stipulated by 
the act of the chapter of St. Pancras. Since that time various deeds and inden- 
tures have been executed, touching this property, and new leases granted, the last 
of which will terminate in 1831. 

In 17^, the tythes were purchased jointly by Theos. Jas. Buckley Wilsford,Esq., 
who married Sarah Waterhouse, one of the descendants of the original lessee, and 
Ralph Phillips, Esq. Mr. Phillips survived, and by will, dated on or about the 
7th of NoTember, 1769, bequeathed to his two daughters, Sarah Phillips, spinster, 
and Mary Wilson, the remainder of the term, then unexpired, of and in a re- 
neweii lease, all his moiety of the tithes of Conisbrough, equally to be divided. — 
Sarah Phillips died, and by her will left her sister, Mary Wilson, sole executrix, 
whose son, Mr. Wiltshire Wilson, by virtue of his mother's will, dated the 9th day 
of April, 1801, succeeded in the ownership of this rectorial property ; and in 1809 
sold it to John Kendersley Tudor, Esq., for the sum of £3,180. In this purchase 
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a fourth part of the tithe of Conisbrough park was included, tc^ether with a re- 
served rent of £6 6s. per annum^ purchased in 1822 of the crown. Since this pe- 
riod, some minor charges have taken place, but we shall forbear noticing them. 

Through what cause, or on what consideration we know not, but it would ap- 
pear by Torr, that before the lapse of the first term, Nicholas, Archbishop of York, 
obtained in the 6 and 6 of Philip and Mary, a grant from the crown, of the advow- 
son of this church to him and to his successors for ever, who first presented Hen. 
Saxton, clerk, in 1615.* In the patronage of the see of York it still continues. 

This church is an ancient vicarage, dedicated to St. Peter ; and on Pope 
Nicholas's, taxation, the '^ Ecclesia de Conyngesburgh," was deemed worth 
£36 I3s. 4d., and the vicarage £5 per annum. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
it was estimated worth £110, but how valued, or on what occasion, we know not. 
It is a living discharged^ and the clear yearly value in the king's books, is 28 5 9 
syn. and prox. 9s. 6d. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE VICARS OF CONISBROUGH. 

Temp. Instit. Ficarii Ecde- Paironi. VaaU. 

Pr. et CoD'tu8. 
de Lewes. 
i/Sv"-*..*a»«.««««..M« •••••• ofi.* xJruuicius..* .. - •*...•#••••*•«.•.••..#•.••••..•••••••••••• 

10 July 1275 •.••.••.•.••M«M«... Joh' de Connesbyt pbr..«*.... ••••••••••• • 

9 Kal. Jan. 1287 ..»• Job' de Schirebuniy p'br...M...*«..IdeiD •••—•-.... 

3 Kal. Apr. 1312 .•••..••••..• Ric. de Mydelton, p'br... .•.M«Idein...M.M •••.....p. Mori. 

' 4 Non. Oct. 1341 Will, de Walden, cap..,. ••••••... ...Idem p. Mort. 

SO Aug. 1349 .M...^ Joseph de Crokwell, cap.«.«.M.«.Ideiii p. Mort. 

11 Jun. 1350 .••.. Tho. Coks de Malteby, cap Idein.....M.....M .••.•. p. Resig. pro eoda 

de Hoton Rob. 

20 Dec. 1362 •.••••..• Job' Wyntewortb, cap M....Idem «•••.. M«...M..Mp. Resig. pro. fio^ 

de Aldburgb. 

19 Nov. 1372 M....M • Tbo. de Escryk's^ •••..••.•Idem 

Tho. Rawlynson ••••••••• ••••••••••••Idein«M«*.«M«M*..M.«..p. Mort. 

9 Dec. 1442 •• •• Will. Wynstanley, cap.. —•••Idem .•.•^••••— .....p. Mort. 

4 No?. 1471 ••••••••.••..•. •• Ric. Symmesy cl •••••••••••Idem •••••••••••••« •••.p. Resig. 

18 July, 1489 •-• ^ -^»- Robt. Wolthwaite, 6ip Idem - ••p. Mort. 

30 Oct. 1506 •M««. Tho. Gledebill, p'br ••••^Idem •••.•••^•^••••••.p. Resig. 

97 Oct. 1521 -» .• Will. Dyke, p'br. Tel. WiD. Idem — — — — p. 

Dybbes, p'br. 

• Torr*s MSS. ArchdctcoDry of York, p. B3&. 
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24 Dec. 1534 •• ••.••••Will. Ermyated STB, Clericusw Idem ••••••••M.p. Resign 

Canoellarii d'nsy Regis. 

12 Feb* 1537 ••••••••••••• •WilL Slsnafeld • ••••••••••••••m««»m ••Idem 

17 May 1540 •^•.••••Ric. Shippen, pl>r..,— - — Robertus Waterhousp. Privat. 

4 Oct. 1554 — Tho. Wright, c1.,«mm.....,«i..m...».m— •••Aadgnattu Robert p. Reaig. 

Waterhoua ar. 
4 May 1555 • ••.••••••••••Pet. Silles, d, ••••••••••-•••••••••••••••.#•. ..Robertua Waterhoua 

xriMram j.ayior •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^•p* vfLon* 

16 Aug. 1571 Robert Barber, d, • ••• •••^••••••Job'a Waterhoua, cl,p. Mort. 

8 Aug. 1590 •••• .••••••••• Thomas Bentley, cl, ..«•• -•••••^•••Philipua Waterhoua, p. Mort. 

gent. 

9 March 1590 •«•••••••— ...Thomas Bollande, d,««««« •••••••••••.Idem 

1 May 1611 •••••••••••••••Henry Duchet, d, M.A.,^».^^m« ••.••••••Idem^««^M^^^«M^M •••••p* Ceanon. 

2 Aug. 1615 Henry Saxton, cl, M.A •• A*epu8 Ebor •••••••^p. Mort. 

XJit. Jan. 1666 ••••••• •••Thomas Ward, d, B^A« •••••••••••••••. ••Idem««««M»MH*MtMtM»p«Cemon. 

3 Oct. 1673 — •• —Samuel Leedes, d,—«,.- ..Idem* 



• Torr't Arehdeaoonry, p. 885. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 
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